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CHAPTER I 


The /^iterate ^Millions 


S WEETNESS and violence are the unchanging elements of popu¬ 
lar literature. These, by the unerring masses, have been ad¬ 
judged “escape.” Where is the sweetness in scolding the chil¬ 
dren, or even in washing the dishes ? Where is the violence in going 
to the office ? War, to be sure, is shrieked from the headlines of every 
newspaper. But with the disciplined horrors of modem warfare the 
literature of escape has little to do. It is concerned with the direct, 
personal, uninhibited violence of crime, of vengeance, of unlicensed 
Indian warfare. The highest rewards have frequently gone to those 
who, like Mrs. Southworth, or Ned Buntline, or the author of Our 
Gal Sunday , have inextricably combined the sweetest of sentiment 
with the blow of the well directed fist. 

The characters of popular literature have changed only gradually. 
Down the ages the wood and tinsel parade has passed. The ghost, the 
witch, and the fortuneteller, the high-born criminal, the heroic street 
boy, the country-girl-in-the-city, the softhearted highwayman, the 
cool detective, the poor-but-noble working girl, have for generations 
filed before the eyes of the plain man in his leisure hour. Each genera¬ 
tion a character or two have dropped out of the procession, another 
one or two have been added. The new characters have never faced 
any problem of adjustment. They have always fitted perfectly into 
the traditional environment. Even the latest comers, Superman and 
the confession girl, seem to have always “belonged.” 

The customs of popular literature have changed as the customs of 
society itself have changed. Popular literature reflects the fleeting 
notions, the less enduring ideals, the physical settings, the manner¬ 
isms, of the time that passes. Because popular literature is a deliberate 
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and successful effort to please the people, it is perhaps as good an 
index to that elusive subject of popular opinion, tastes, and impres¬ 
sions as the historian can find. The very artificiality of its aims and 
methods makes it objective. 

This artificiality, this conscious effort above all else to please, dis¬ 
tinguishes popular literature as sharply from folk literature as it does 
from true. In folk literature, creator and audience are one. Its col¬ 
lective nature makes possible that happiest of all artistic states. But 
popular literature is written for money. Only incidentally may the 
hack writer hope to educate or ennoble the masses. The audience con¬ 
trols the creator. 

Popular literature on the scale marketed today is as much the 
product of the Industrial Revolution as is large-scale manufacture 
of any sort. In the United States about a hundred thousand news¬ 
stands, strewn with giddy colors and patronized by almost the entire 
population above the age of seven, are today taken for granted. Yet 
the newsstand, like the airplane, the automobile, and the steam en¬ 
gine, is a product of modern times. The vast reading public of today 
could not be taken for granted in the 1820’s; and even if the potential 
readers were there, the means of reaching them, of printing rapidly 
and of distributing rapidly to large numbers of people were unknown 
in those days before steam presses and railroads. Popular literature of 
course existed and had existed ever since the invention of the first 
crude printing press made it barely possible. Chapmen and hawkers 
tucked little paper-covered books in with the shoelaces and pincush¬ 
ions that they peddled about the countryside. At the price of “only 
sixpence” could be had the “Affecting Narrative of the loss of the 
Grosvenor Indiaman . . . including the unparalleled sufferings and 
wonderful deliverance of some of the wretched survivors, during the 
melancholy period of one hundred and seventeen days, and the dread¬ 
ful fate of the rest.” Or for only one penny one could buy “The Affect¬ 
ing History of Sally Williams; afterwards tippling Sally. Shewing how 
she left her father’s house to follow an officer, who seduced her; and 
how she took to drinking, and at last became a vile prostitute, died in 
a hospital, and was dissected by the surgeons. Tending to shew the 
pernicious effects of dram drinking.” 

For almost four centuries these chapbooks were the principal form 
of popular literature in Europe. They were of course introduced into 
America; but before they could secure a sure footing in this pioneer 
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country the Americans had begun to experiment with a more flexible 
medium for popular literature—the newspaper. As late as the 1830’s, 
the strict enforcement of stamp duties and the taxes on advertisements 
made cheap newspaper fiction an impossibility in England. In France, 
industrially the next most advanced country, the high taxes on ad¬ 
vertisements made newspapers dependent on subscription rates alone; 
these rates were consequently so high that the papers were read al¬ 
most entirely in cafes and special reading rooms that charged a small 
admission fee. But in the United States any journeyman printer who 
could collect a few local advertisements felt justified in starting a 
newspaper, often as a sideline of his regular business in labels, bank¬ 
notes, and business cards. If he had no adequate facilities for col¬ 
lecting news, he could fill up the space with unpaid-for “literary” 
matter. In 1830 the United States, with its population of thirteen 
million, had more so-called newspapers than Europe, with almost 
fifteen times as many people. Such papers, consisting of a huge sheet 
folded once to make the standard four pages of those early days, 
provided the cheapest possible format for popular fiction. 

In the 1830’s and early 1840’s the United States Post Office added 
its important encouragement to this format. Without a well developed 
system of railroads, there could be no great express system in Amer¬ 
ica; and without such a system the retailing of cheap and popular 
literature through newsstands was an impossibility. A newspaper, 
with its crammed columns, provided many words for relatively little 
weight. Moreover, special rates were granted for mailing anything 
that looked like a newspaper. The postman himself was America’s 
leading literary sales agent. One of his regular sidelines was the col¬ 
lection of subscription money which he was even allowed to frank 
through the mails. 

In the course of twenty-five years, improvements in transportation 
made the post office an insignificant factor in distribution on a na¬ 
tional scale. Yet a mass market did not come automatically with the 
railroads and the Adams Express Company. Although only about 9 
per cent of the white population of America were actually illiterate 
in 1830, their schooling had often been of the crudest. All that a 
great city like New York spent on education in the year 1822 was 
$1.22 for each pupil. Rural America considered education of little 
practical advantage, and it had no time to waste upon reading for 
pleasure. The great movement for compulsory, free public schooling 
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came with the gradual urban and factory movement that set in after 
1825. Before 1835 or so, reading must have been a task rather than 
a pleasure for millions—the very millions to whom the story papers 
were soon to appeal. Even with the ability to read, there was little 
time. Sunup to sundown was the working day for the farmer; a day 
of thirteen hours was common for the factory worker. As for the 
housewife, she had a large family to care for, and no household con¬ 
veniences. She had open fireplaces to tend, candles to make, firewood 
to chop, the cow to milk, butter to churn, and the kitchen garden 
to cultivate. She, like her husband and her older children, had little 
time to read anything except her Bible and a local newspaper, or a 
weekly sent from the nearest large city—from Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia. With this you could not set up even a newsrack in the 
general store. 

Where newsdealers did exist, in the three large cities, they con¬ 
ducted business on principles quite different from those of the modern 
subway newsstand. Their scarce and famous establishments were 
called “newsrooms,” and there merchants exchanged gossip while the 
latest news was posted on the bulletin board. Andrew McMakin, of 
Philadelphia, boasted in 1835 of “the most extensive establishment 
of the kind in the world”; a little later he announced “a new and 
commodious READING ROOM” which he was opening on Christ¬ 
mas Day “with all the little et-ceteras, accompanying A HAUNCH 
OF VENISON.” 

All the little “et-ceteras” proved so popular that the next week 
McMakin announced “MORE NEWS! 1 ” to the effect that since the 
Christmas Day ceremonies were “received by a crowded audience” 
the proprietor begged “leave to announce the ceremonies for repeti¬ 
tion” on January 1st, the anniversary of his birth as well as of the 
year. He then added a significant “P.S.: As we are proud to know 
that our patrons are not those who would be the more likely to call 
and see us, were we to offer liquor gratis , we shall therefore not insult 
them by naming it.” 

Fifty years of showmanship, of advertising and fanfare, were 
necessary before the modern newsstand became an established insti¬ 
tution in every little village of the United States. To the rise of this 
showmanship, no single class of publication contributed so much as 
did the so-called literary newspaper and its successor, the family 
story paper. No magazine of the time approached the more popular 
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of these papers in circulation. When Godey’s Lady’s Book boasted 
40,000, papers like the Philadelphia Courier and the Flag of Our 
Union were talking in terms of 70,000 and 75,000. When Godey’s 
Lady’s Book ran up to 150,000, when Harper’s wavered between 
100,000 and 200,000, when Tucker’s Country Gentleman claimed a 
fleeting 250,000, the New York Ledger printed a steady 400,000. 
Later, in the seventies, when the American Agriculturist headed' the 
magazine list with 160,000, and Peterson’s Ladies’ National Magazine 
followed with 140,000, three or four story papers were running be¬ 
tween 200,000 and 350,000. 

No doubt the closest rivals of the story papers in literary sound 
and fury were the cheap pamphlet novels, which ultimately sold at a 
dime or a half-dime. These first developed in such close connection 
with the literary newspaper that it was almost impossible to separate 
the two. Almost all the newspaper serials were reissued in paper- 
covered booklets, while the same setting of type served for both 
newspaper columns and the double-columned booklet pages. Where 
the newspaper had seen fit to crowd its column to get in a larger 
installment than usual or to make room for other material, the type 
became less generously spaced in the book as in the newspaper, thus 
varying often from page to page. Even in the latter half of the 
century, the same story, although no longer the same type, served 
both for story paper and for dime novel. 

In the 1830’s the new steam presses were for the first time making 
cheap, rapid, quantity printing a possibility. Quantity distribution, 
favored by new methods of showmanship and by improvements in 
transportation, was also in sight. Yet the problem of literary pro¬ 
duction on a manufacturing scale did not seem so inevitably solved 
by the Industrial Revolution. To be sure, quite a few enterprising 
men were already earning a lot of money producing cheap goods in 
large quantities. And if this could be done with cotton shirts, linen 
sheets, writing paper, and nails, why not with literature ? Still, there 
was one factor in literature which people thought could not be in¬ 
dustrialized—the author. Inspiration presumably might not come on 
the weekly installment plan. Besides, inspiration was needed by the 
ton to satisfy the innumerable “literary” weeklies that were spring¬ 
ing up all over America. During their early years these weeklies were 
hard put to it for matter. Only when they had gradually acquired a 
little capital and were prepared to pay well, did they discover that in 
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authorship, as in more tangible things, demand expressed in dollars 
and cents created a supply. With capital came the hack, who was as 
much a product of the Industrial Revolution as was the Hoe 
printing press. Before then no one hoped to make a living as an 
author, or even to receive pin money, except by achieving real dis¬ 
tinction. With the rise of the story paper, writing as a business 
developed with an increasing crescendo, like the machine age itself. 
The story papers advanced from one serial to two, from two to three, 
from three to four, and so on up to eight, with a regularity that 
matched the development of gears and turbines and endlessly re¬ 
volving cylinders. 

In the beginning, in the 1830’s, there was no capital—and conse¬ 
quently not an author in sight for miles around. The new weeklies 
were only reaching out for the mass market they felt was there. They 
sent out their papers “on trust” and collected the two-dollar sub¬ 
scription price on the installment plan. One of the most successful 
of the early papers offered a free subscription to anyone who could 
find one William Cooper who had absconded after receiving the 
Saturday Courier for three years without payment. As late as 1848 
another widely known paper, the Olive Branch, expressed a hope that 
10,000 of its 15,000 subscribers would pay their back bills. While 
the proprietors of these papers were trying to collect the money due 
them, while they were thinking up new methods of advertising and 
distribution for the quantity product of their new printing presses, 
they had to get stories somehow, and cheap. In the absence of inter¬ 
national copyright the solution was simple: steal them. 

Close international relations on the popular level did not have to 
wait for the airplane or even the liner. They were never more intimate 
than in the days of the packet boats. More than once an American 
publisher printed a story which he had innocently copied from a Lon¬ 
don journal, only to discover within the hour that his competitor in the 
next block threatened to suppress his entire edition for violation of an 
American copyright. Even pictures were copied from one country to 
another: in 1865 two London story-paper publishers went to law as 
to which of them had the right to take pictures from the French 
LTllustration. The American weeklies stole from both the French and 
the English. The English, in their turn, stole from the French and the 
Americans. The French had no need to steal from anyone. As might 
be expected, their writers were outdoing their steam presses. Their 
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superb corps of feuilletonists—Sue and Dumas, De Kock and Feval 
—were turning out, not weekly, but daily installments for the news¬ 
papers. 

Stealing was not confined to the international level, although in 
literature, as in other things, it was both safer and more profitable on 
that level. At the time it was not the custom for either magazines or 
newspapers to copyright separate contributions, and no general 
copyright of the entire paper was possible as it is today. As a general 
practice papers of all kinds clipped freely from one another. Still, 
if everybody did nothing but steal from others, the end would 
be mutual destruction, a vast swallowing-up of literary newspapers 
in a final day of judgment, when no paper would find a thing to steal 
from the others. If these papers were even to survive in America, 
they must secure some original matter; and in order to get it as 
cheaply as possible the publishers tried a trick or two. To buy cheap, 
to sell both cheap and in quantity—that was the new principle for 
the new age. 



CHAPTER II 


The bargain Qounter 


AMONG the most successful wholesale bargain hunters of the 
1830’s was the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. From 1831, 
Jl A. its very first year, it spent more ingenuity than money in 
collecting its literary wares. Its original matter was secured on the 
time-honored system of the lottery, with the dazzling sum of $100 as 
the dragnet for the unwary. This was tremendous in the days when a 
skilled mechanic, such as a cabinetmaker, made one dollar a day. 
The prize itself went to a now forgotten young lady; but five tales 
submitted by Edgar Allan Poe served to ornament the front page of 
the Courier for some time after the award was made. By the rules of 
the competition, the Courier was pledged to open only the sealed 
envelope containing the name of the winner; so that Poe was not 
only unpaid, but unidentified as the author, until he later revised the 
tales for the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Perhaps there had been a little misunderstanding about this prize 
competition—Poe’s life was full of misunderstandings. When the 
Courier announced another prize competition, at the end of 1833, the 
editors made their position abundantly clear: 

In order that there may be a perfect understanding between ourselves 
and the competitors, we state distinctly and explicitly that every article 
submitted to the committee, let its fate be what it may, must be regarded 
as our property; and that we shall feel ourselves at liberty to print it or 
not according to the opinion we may entertain of its merits. In cases 
where we determine not to print, we shall not object to return the Manu¬ 
scripts to their respective authors, upon proper application being made for 
that purpose. 
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This time a prize of $200 was offered for the best original tale. The 
judges were such well known people as Richard Penn Smith, the 
dramatist, and Louis A. Godey, the Lady’s Book pubisher. The 
competitors themselves, even under the hard conditions, were not 
amateurs: the winner was Joseph R. Chandler, who not only con¬ 
tributed widely to the magazines but owned an important Phila¬ 
delphia paper. Again, in 1836 the winner of a $100 prize was no less a 
person than Miss Leslie—the editor, or rather the “editress,” of a 
popular gift annual, the future proprietor of Miss Leslie’s Magazine, 
and, still more important, the author of that sure-fire best seller, a 
nationally known cookbook. In competing at all, Miss Leslie took the 
loser’s risk not only of having her story printed in the Courier with¬ 
out payment, but also of having it reprinted in dozens of other 
weeklies, again without payment. 

The Saturday Courier itself was not above profiting by the enter¬ 
prise of others, no matter how far afield. In 1836 the Courier an¬ 
nounced in large black print “A Prize Tale.” Above this conspicuous 
heading, in letters so tiny as to be scarcely legible, was printed: 
“From the Amsterdam, N.Y., Intelligencer.” On the same page was a 
prize poem from the same country newspaper. Incidentally, the prose 
winner of this Amsterdam, New York, prize competition was a 
prominent educator and litterateur of Maryland. The mere tinkle of 
money in an editor’s pocket, the slightest possibility of reward, called 
forth contributions from the entire Eastern seaboard. 

Like every other weekly in America, the Courier clipped liberally 
from two remote small-town papers, the Portland Transcript and the 
Portland Advertiser. The actual circulation of these papers was 
largely confined to the state of Maine, yet they were among the most 
famous in America. The Advertiser had a proprietor, James Brooks, 
who traveled about Europe. He wrote “Letters” to his paper, and, 
whether he wanted to or not, to most every other paper. The Tran¬ 
script had an editor, Charles P. Ilsley, who wrote stories as regularly 
as a clock. They were dull, but they were stories—and free! Few of 
the journeymen printers who published literary weeklies could write 
stories, and none could pay for them. Not even the Portland Tran¬ 
script could pay for them. When its editor was so fortunate as to 
sell a story to a monthly magazine, the Transcript promptly re¬ 
printed it with due acknowledgment to the purchaser. 

For the author, it was regarded simply as an honor to be copied 
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into so many papers. This honor, to be sure, became somewhat pre¬ 
carious when in the course of transfer the author’s name was quietly 
dropped from the story. In such cases the author himself had no 
means of redress or retaliation; but if acknowledgment was not made 
to the paper in which the story first appeared, that was a different 
matter. Every now and then a paper would point out the remissness 
of one of its competitors in this respect, or threaten to remove the 
guilty paper from its exchange list. The Olive Branch issued a 
summary “Notice to Country Exchanges” that ISO of the ungrateful 
bumpkins would be cut off. Henceforth they would have to do their 
copying at second, third, or fourth hand. 

An author could hardly be expected to grind out a long serial story 
for so skittish a reward. The Saturday Courier solved this problem 
by subscribing to a British magazine, Captain Marryat’s Metro¬ 
politan, in which the captain ran his own popular serials without 
always considering the precise needs of the Philadelphia Saturday* 
Courier. The Courier began “Japhet in Search of a Father” in 
August, 1835, when the story was already ten months advanced in the 
Metropolitan. The story dragged out far longer than it was expected 
to, so that the Philadelphia paper, with its long weekly installments, 
soon caught up with the English monthly. Nothing—not even sus¬ 
pending an exciting serial story in the middle—could disturb the 
airy self-possession of the Saturday Courier. The editors explained: 

We have concluded to let Japhet take a resting spell this week, for we 
have no idea of keeping the poor fellow so constantly on the lookout for 
his father, as to fatigue himself and wear out the patience of our readers. 
We have not suffered him to rest, however, until every syllable of his 
narrative, that has yet been published, has been completely exhausted. 
We have given our readers all that has yet appeared in this country, and 
on the arrival of our English papers, by the next packets, we shall no 
doubt be put in possession of the continuation, if not the conclusion, of 
the interesting narrative. To tell the truth of the matter, we are begin¬ 
ning to get a little out of patience with the old chap, notwithstanding the 
pleasant jokes and amusing adventures of his son, and if he does not show 
himself pretty shortly, we are determined to offer a reward for such in¬ 
formation as will enable Japhet to find him out. 

Such a masterpiece of editorial shilly-shallying showed the Courier 
to be in the hands of literary politicians, if nothing else. “Japhet,” 
in spite of many more interruptions, was carried bravely to the end. 
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With the last installment the politician-editors again addressed their 
“Readers and Correspondents”: 

Japhet at last. How provoking to get a good story as we have this, by 
odds and ends. We have received it from England piece meal, and have 
so been compelled to give it to our readers; with such long pauses be¬ 
tween that our patience has been worn down to the stump, and expecta¬ 
tion stretched out to its utmost tension, like a piece of India rubber. 6ut 
we shall be careful after this, . . . how we make the amusement of our 
readers dependent on the movements of a London publisher. 

This did not mean that the editors were going to do anything so 
desperate as to pay for serials. They would henceforth publish 
English novels which had already appeared complete in book form. 
In this way their readers would obtain, for only two dollars, the 
equivalent of ten to fifteen volumes costing twelve dollars or more at 
the bookseller’s. In addition the readers were promised the usual 
news and miscellaneous departments; in fact, if these readers would 
only exert themselves a little to secure a few more subscribers, the 
editors would soon be able to make the paper a “perfect library of 
literature, and museum of all that is curious, wonderful, or im¬ 
portant in the world.” Even as it was, the Courier felt it was doing 
rather well, with a circulation of nearly twenty-four thousand, far 
in excess of any other periodical or newspaper in the United States. 

The Saturday Evening Post was among the lesser competitors of 
the Courier in these early days of the 1830’s. In spite of its head start 
in 1821, the Post was soon lagging behind. The Courier, always 
editorially gracious, referred to its competitor as “fat, fair, and forty.” 
The Post could afford few prize competitions. When the Courier had 
one, the Post cheerfully reprinted its rival’s story the following week, 
with the due acknowledgment—in very small print. Judging by 
internal evidence, it was a wonder that the Post survived at all, or 
found the money for its gradual increases in size. By 1838 the front 
page hit the reader with eight deadly columns of close black print, 
covering a far more appalling stretch than the modern newspaper 
presents to the eye. This stretch was practically unbroken—no 
attractive spacing, no spread heads, no variety in the print. Only 
occasionally the Post presented a front-page picture of some Phila¬ 
delphia building or fountain; but its stilted character—and equally 
stilted descriptive article—was relieved only by the dirty-looking 
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presswork. Original matter, such as a sentimental story or poem, was 
not entirely spared the reader. A front-page poem written expressly 
“for the Saturday Evening Post” by one Miss Olive Fitler, and en¬ 
titled “Parental Regret,” took eleven stanzas to assure the bereaved 
parents that their child was in heaven. The rest of the page was 
devoted to a story taken from the Southern Literary Messenger. The 
two inside pages of this same issue contained various secondhand 
news items, mostly clipped outright from other papers; a column of 
“Silk Intelligence” devoted to encouraging silk worms to multiply in 
the United States; “Gleanings from Foreign Journals”; “Scientific 
Selections” from other American publications, Market Reports, and 
advertisements. The fourth and last page included a department of 
humor, various selections from published books, and a Ladies 7 
Department, containing, among other things, an effusion on the 
devotedness of wives. 

That such papers survived—and they did, by the dozens—was 
touching testimony to the growing eagerness of a poor people, in out- 
of-the-way places of an out-of-the-way country, to get anything at all 
to read. When Eliza Jane returned to her hilltop home from a visit 
to her Philadelphia cousins, she was determined to keep in touch 
with a more literary and urbane world. So she persuaded her father 
that the Saturday Evening Post, with its weekly market lists, would 
help him to sell his com, while its front and back pages would 
soothe her literary feelings. Then, when she read its front-page 
effusion on, say, the beauties of home, she was impressed with the fact 
that she could write that way herself. So she sent in an effusion of her 
own on an “original” subject, say, the beauties of old age; and, even 
though it was politely rejected, she could still feel that it was suffi¬ 
ciently like the published articles to give her a place in the literary 
world. In all likelihood, the subscription lists of these papers were, 
like the modern poets 7 magazines, composed largely of contributors 
and would-be contributors. This element in the subscription list was 
not altogether disdained even by the later story papers. In spite of 
their growing corps of professional writers, they often kept open a 
few columns for amateurs. 

All of the early weeklies devoted considerable space to news, and 
so none of them were strictly story papers. But the line between 
fiction and news was sometimes difficult to draw. Piquancy was the 
goal of 1830 journalists, their favorite word of self-praise. Even so 
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serious a matter as the Philadelphia strike for a six-to-six day gave the 
editors of the Saturday Courier an opportunity to display their most 
“piquant” style : 

The procession of “sailors in port,” the real Jack tars, excited a good 
deal of amusement, from their jolly countenances and humorous at¬ 
tempts at keeping step with the music. They march better on the “moun¬ 
tain wave,” to the music of the tempest; but they nevertheless had a 
groggy and glorious time of it—and as from six to six was not in their 
latitude, they struck for higher wages. 

As time went on, the “literary” weeklies tended to cut down on 
their news and to play up their stories more and more; especially as, 
after 1833, cheap daily newspapers developed in the great cities, 
bringing firsthand news to everyone. The weeklies aimed more and 
more at a national circulation, avoiding politics and local news. In 
this the Courier took the lead. As early as 1839 it announced: 

32,000 subscribers!! 

Extending from the LAKES TO THE OCEAN, and combining all inter¬ 
ests and classes of the people of our Republic. It is the LARGEST and 
CHEAPEST Journal in the World! 

However tentative and economical the efforts of these papers of the 
1830’s, however small their circulations judged by modern standards, 
they were all conscious of a new destiny, of a great untouched read¬ 
ing market created by an expanding country and an expanding in¬ 
dustrial age. Indeed, this was the self-conscious age of cheap pub¬ 
lishing in America, as it was of America itself. In January, 1835, the 
Courier presented a picture of its newly purchased Napier printing 
press with a full description of just how it worked. They proudly 
announced that it was “the 1st to be manufactured in the U.S. out 
of Messrs. Hoe & Co. factory.” For another twenty years, bigger and 
better presses would provide front-page illustration for the weeklies. 
Quantity, rather than quality, was the avowed objective. The 
Courier apologized for the blurred lines of an engraving, saying that 
it “required to be more . . . carefully printed than was found 
possible on so powerful a Napier press as the Saturday Courier is 
worked upon, and which being set in motion by the irresistible agency 
of steam, ‘goes-a-head’ with a velocity that would amaze even Crock¬ 
ett himself. The immense edition which we are compelled to print 
every week renders this rattling speed a matter of absolute necessity.” 
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The success of the Courier inspired Godey, the magazine publisher, 
to- enter the weekly field. In the late thirties he attempted a four-cent 
paper that would reach the people who could not afford his elegant 
monthly. Godey’s Philadelphia Saturday News and Literary Ga¬ 
zette made not the slightest pretense of securing, original matter. The 
paper advertised that it republished the whole contents of the London 
New Monthly Magazine, as well as the serials of Marryat and 
Dickens. Mr. Godey also promised all of the English gift annuals: 
Forget-Me-Not and Friendship’s Offering, Flowers of Loveliness and 
Gems of Beauty, to mention only a few on a long, long list. Mr. Godey 
furthermore assured his readers that they need have no fear of 
missing “such other annuals as may appear.” Sometimes this necessi¬ 
tated a paper of extra size. The Philadelphia Saturday News and 
Literary Gazette wanted its patrons to remember “that the largest 
paper ever published in the United States, and second to only one in 
the world, the London Atlas, was issued from this office and con¬ 
tained the whole of Friendship’s Offering, a work of nearly 400 
pages.” This much talked-about special issue must have annoyed the 
Courier, which consistently bragged that it was “the Largest and 
Cheapest Newspaper in the United States.” Yet the Saturday News 
was not to trouble it for long. In spite of a very respectable circula¬ 
tion claim of 15,000, Mr. Godey soon arranged for the amalgamation 
of his paper with the Saturday Evening Post. A few months after 
that the Courier met with more serious size-competition from a new 
paper in the city of New York. 

Park Benjamin’s New World burst into being on October 26, 1839. 
Instead of the plain black-lettered head of the Courier and the Post 
Park Benjamin’s paper had a splendid design of Columbus standing 
with his foot upon the very tip of his galley’s prow as he approached 
the New World, where the excited Indians were pushing forward to 
greet him. Instead of the Post’s conventional “A Family Newspaper, 
Devoted to News, Literature, Science, Morality, Agriculture and 
Amusement,” the New World had under its title a splendid flight 
of poetry: 

No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 

But the whole boundless Continent is ours! 

In America, an adolescent country conscious of its growing big¬ 
ness, a paper that would outflourish its contemporaries had to be 
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not only handsomer but bigger than they. The New World added fully 
2 y 2 inches each way to the size of the Courier, and proceeded to brag 
that it was now the “largest and handsomest.” Large it certainly was, 
about twice the size of a modern city newspaper. Yet it did not're¬ 
quire any great ingenuity to exceed even the New World’s size. 
Among its New York competitors was the Brother Jonathan, a paper 
which Benjamin himself had launched in July, 1839, withdrawing 
three months later because of a disagreement with the publisher. That 
publisher now took a small but decisive revenge by enlarging to a 
length one and one-quarter inches greater than that of the New World. 
Nor was that the end of the story: soon Boston entered the field with 
not only the Boston Notion but also the Universal Yankee Nation— 
the Largest Paper in All Creation. 

Like all its competitors, the Universal Yankee Nation depended 
heavily upon English sources for its reading matter. Unlike the 
superior New World, it depended more upon the silly English 
annuals than it did upon Dickens or even Marryat. Content was not 
its strong point, in spite of its claim “to present the great WORLD 
OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE in a cheap and portable form.” 
It soon offered the “Wonder of the World! The Mammoth of all the 
Mammoths! . . . The largest newspaper, by 500 square inches, ever 
published in this or any other country.” The publishers felt over¬ 
whelmed by their success as they stood “upon the pinnacle of the Art 
of Arts” to survey “from the almost giddy height” to which they 
had ventured, “and which human enterprise [had] not before reached, 
the mighty results of that knowledge which is power, and that in¬ 
telligence which has but to will to perform.” All for 12%l. True, the 
purchaser had the labor of reading this ungainly sheet, no mean task 
except for Johnny, aged twelve, who could manage it with the paper 
spread out on the living-room floor, his elbow on the head, and his 
feet resting comfortably on the lower margin. Even at that the 
publishers felt impelled to improve upon their previous efforts. They 
soon announced a “DOUBLE DOUBLE YANKEE NATION” of 
sixteen pages of ten columns each, all printed on one gigantic printer’s 
sheet, “containing exactly EIGHT THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY SQUARE INCHES.” The pleasure of cutting the 
edges of this thrice-folded sheet was left to the purchaser. Even this 
was not the end, for the publishers felt driven to even greater heights 
by the competition of a double-double Boston Notion. All previous 
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efforts paled before “The Mammoth ‘SUN-ECLIPSER’ coming at 
last! Acres of entertainment! ” 

For a time all this grotesque showmanship was successful. Park 
Benjamin’s New World boasted a circulation of 25,000, and the 
Universal Yankee Nation claimed 36,000 for its “Sun-Eclipser.” 
These were high figures for those days—and yet, in three years’ time 
the mammoths had all disappeared. They were all priced too high, 
at $3 a year. The standard price for a weekly in newspaper format was 
$2 a year. Some weeklies of the coming decade would be as low as 
$1.50 or even $1.00. Benjamin, who aimed at mass circulation, ig¬ 
nored its first principle. 

Yet the spirit of Park Benjamin, that double lure of the gran¬ 
diloquent in tone, the colossal in size, was a long time in dying. Two 
years after the New World had expired, another paper was launched 
under the title and heading The Universe—“A Cosmopolitan Hep- 
domadal—At only one dollar a year!—Devoted to Literature, 
Science, Arts, History, Biography, Anecdotes, Amusements, Adven¬ 
tures ; and Intelligence, Metropolitan, National, and Cosmopolitan.” 
This paper fell heir to the New World’s verses, with the necessary 
changes in the wording to show its larger sphere: 

No pent up CONTINENT contracts our Powers: 

The whole boundless UNIVERSE is Ours. 

However that may have been, the pirating paper found at its dis¬ 
posal a tawdry and anonymous English novel: “Rose Somerville; or 
a Husband’s Mystery and a Wife’s Devotion by the Author of the 
First False Step.” 

In 1848 appeared a sheet called the News of the World which, the 
editor pointed out objectively, bore “the same comparison to most 
papers that a prairie does to a meadow.” Incidentally, it was also 
“the cheapest paper in the Universe.” 

When the customary superlatives were used by neighbors, an 
acrimonious dispute was likely to follow. A Philadelphia paper called 
Neal’s Saturday Gazette went so far as to measure “its capacity . . . 
letter for letter, and paragraph for paragraph” against that of its two 
closest rivals, the Courier and the Saturday Evening Post. Its con¬ 
clusion was that its own pages contained “more literary and news 
matter than any co-temporary in the United States.” To this state¬ 
ment the Post objected. It called in an impartial arbitrator to count 
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the ems of the two papers for March 31, 1849, with the resulting 
triumph of the Post by the equivalent of three columns. At another 
time, the publisher of Scott’s Weekly Paper, according to the state¬ 
ment of his Philadelphia rivals, printed a much larger sheet than 
usual and sent it as a sample to places where his paper was unknown. 
The publishers of the Saturday Evening Post, of the Courier, and of 
the Gazette printed in their respective papers a “card” in which they 
protested against this as unfair competition. Scott brought a libel 
suit against them all; and the jury’s award of $500 damages did not 
soothe the feelings of the irate competitors. 

This was in 1850, when mere bigness was already out of date. By 
then all the old-time Philadelphia weeklies were facing real compe¬ 
tition from a new group of papers loaded with “original” matter, with 
brand-new suspense serials written by a corps of disciplined, well 
paid hacks. 



CHAPTER III 


The First Fiction Hacks 


I N 1838 Longfellow wrote to a friend: “A new American novelist 
has arisen; his name is Professor Ingraham. . He is tre¬ 
mendous—really tremendous. I think we may say that he writes 
the worst novels ever written by anybody. But they sell.” Longfellow 
was writing in the days of his country’s inexperience—far worse 
novelists than Ingraham were to arise. In 1846, after Ingraham had 
ventured to call, Longfellow recorded: “A young dark man, with 
soft voice. He says he has written eighty novels, and of these twenty 
during the last year, till it has grown to be merely mechanical with 
him. These novels are published in the newspapers. They pay him 
something more than three thousand dollars a year.” This was a 
handsome income in those days, when a schoolmaster was lucky if he 
received $20 a month and board. 

Although Ingraham sold novels to Harper’s, to the few paying 
magazines—Godey’s, Graham’s, and Snowden’s Ladies’ Companion— 
and to the ephemeral Boston mammoths, all these together provided 
only a limited market. The weekly newspapers of Philadelphia were 
still, like the mammoths, relying chiefly on pirated serials; the 
Courier alone showed its relatively flourishing condition by pub¬ 
lishing an occasional short story by this cash-on-the-barrelhead 
writer. Yet the existence of a hack writer presupposes a ready pub¬ 
lisher. In Ingraham’s case the publisher proved to be an obscure job¬ 
printing establishment in Boston run by Edward, Henry, and George 
Williams. Before the decade was out, the Williams outfit was issuing 
a whole raft of weekly newspapers as well as a long list of cheap 
books. They so spread the name of Ingraham that travelers on the 
railroad as far afield as Michigan were seen devouring his stories. 
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His name became synonymous with cheap, trashy literature. The 
International Magazine spoke of him as the author of “a large num¬ 
ber of the vilest yellow-covered novels ever printed in this country.” 
Ingraham was the only author mentioned by name in an 1848 
Holden’s Dollar Magazine article on “the mass of trash which has 
deluged our suffering land in the last few years.” 

The Knickerbocker in 1847 described him as one “who has within 
the last ten years written more immoral works than any other of the 
many penny-a-line scribblers to whom the ‘cheap and nasty’ school 
of ephemeral publications has given birth.” This Knickerbocker out¬ 
burst was produced by the news that “Professor” Ingraham was 
about to enter the ministry. It was presumably to earn money for 

his theological studies that he had written Fanny H. - Or The 

Hunchback and the Roue exploiting the popular interest in the 
trial of one Richard P. Robinson for the murder of the prostitute 
Ellen Jewett. The publisher announced: 

From the commencement of the life of his victim to the tragical termi¬ 
nation of it, from the beginning of her life to its dishonorable issue, there 
is presented a singular history of innocence and trustfulness, vice and 
crime ... to illustrate the progressive steps of the career of the young 
and erring female, from girlhood to her sad assassination and to unfold 
the cause which led a young man, morally educated, to commit the 
greatest crime. . * . Besides the characters of Robinson and Ellen 
Jewett, Gray and Boston Billy, there are introduced several known 
characters, pictured to the life, &C. 

As early as 1841 the Williamses began their first story paper, under 
the patriotic title of the Uncle Sam. At first the charge was only 
three cents, or $1.50 a year. It was of reasonable over-all size, about 
that of the New York Times today, and of the standard four pages 
of its own period. It had an attractive symbolic head, and often a 
picture on the front page. 

After only ten weeks, the paper claimed a circulation of 7,000. In 
less than two years from its start, it was running one “original” 
serial—by Ingraham, of course—and one “translated from the 
French for the Uncle Sam.” In another two years, by March, 1845, 
the paper was running two original serials: one by Ingraham, and 
one headed “Emily Mansfield; or The Gambler’s Fate—Lost but not 
Won—Written for the ‘Uncle Sam’ by the author of the ‘Distiller’s 
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Daughter/ ‘Empress of Beauty/ etc.” The as yet unidentified author 
of this tale was to be the running mate of the future minister almost 
steadily for the next few years of the Uncle Sam. By 1847 the paper 
claimed a circulation of 30,000. 

In a day when most publishers considered one periodical a sufficient 
risk, the Williams outfit seemed ready to get out just as many papers 
as Ingraham could write serials for. Some of these they issued from 
Boston, some from New York. Late in 1843 they began the Yankee, 
a handsome as well as a huge sheet, larger than any of the Phila¬ 
delphia papers that bragged of their size. In 1844 they attempted a 
weekly Omnibus, but this, soon went out. They started another 
Omnibus, bigger and better, in 1847. In 1848 they added not only 
the Flag of the Free, almost as large as the old mammoths, but 
also another mammoth, the News of the World, supposedly modeled 
after the London weekly of the same name. Both the Williamses’ 
paper and the London paper had at least one feature in common— 
the pirated French serial on the front page. The Williamses’ con¬ 
ception of the world’s news also included the inevitable Ingraham 
story. 

In the meantime other newspaper weeklies, both in Boston and 
in Philadelphia, were offering Ingraham a market. The fact that all 
the Williamses’ publications were so heavily dependent on one author, 
whose services were also wanted elsewhere, leads one to wonder if the 
reason for piracy upon the part of early American “literary” papers 
was not entirely the desire to save money, but partly the paucity of 
popular fiction writers. Such, at least, had been the claim made by 
the Saturday Courier. 

Judged by later dime-novel and story-paper standards, Ingraham’s 
novels were decidedly slow. Yet some of them had amazing life 
histories. “The Silver Ship of Mexico, A Tale of the Spanish Main,” 
first appeared in the Yankee in 1847. It was then published in pam¬ 
phlet form by H. L. Williams; from the pamphlet it was picked up 
by a London penny weekly called the Family Herald, and serialized. 
It appeared in cheap book form in London in 1849. It reappeared in 
the late 1890’s in London in “The Penny Library of Famous Books— 
Published Every Tuesday” by one of the most successful of British 
cheap publishers. It finally ended up in a “Twentieth Century Edi¬ 
tion,” in London, “printed in the corresponding style of Pitman’s 
Shorthand.” As the twentieth century stenographer studied his ex- 
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ercise book, he could hardly have surmised that this “classic” had 
first appeared in an ephemeral Boston sheet sixty years before. 

In the days before movies or television, “The Silver Ship of 
Mexico” did its best to make up for such deficiencies. Take the scene 
where the hero and his crew have all been removed to a mysterious 
rendezvous by a gang of pirates. From the courtyard where all the 
prisoners were assembled, the hero looked up to behold the most 
beautiful of all females step forth on the balcony of the tower before 
him. 

Her eyes were as dark as midnight with its stars, and her flowing hair as 
ebon as the wing of the black swan. Pride, beauty, and command, sat 
upon her brow; but with her wondrous charms was blended a certain 
vindictive aspect, as if cruelty and passion reigned in her bosom. Her 
age was not more than twenty years. . . . Upon her head she wore a 
Turkish turban of a becoming shape, shaded by a black ostrich plume. 
Her fine bust was laced in a green jacket, studded with brilliants on the 
bosom; and she wore full oriental trousers, that touched her small feet, 
which were encased in English boots—a blue sash, encircled her waist, in 
which were stuck a pair of richly mounted pistols, while at her side swung 
a splendid Turkish yataghan, inlaid with flowers in gold. Upon her naked 
arms were bracelets of the most costly stones, and above her beautiful 
neck was clasped a collar of pearls. She was, altogether, a magnificent 
creature, a sort of barbaric princess. 

As was to be expected, this lady took ransom for the entire crew 
except the hero of the tale, who had a choice between marriage and 
death, until he escaped with the help of a jealous rival of the “bar¬ 
baric princess.” 

Ingraham’s running mate, the author of Emily Mansfield , was the 
product of the latest rage. In 1842 there appeared what was prob¬ 
ably at the time the most widely read story in the Western World— 
Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of Paris. Although vastly long, this story, 
appropriately enough, first ran as a newspaper serial in the Journal 
des Debats. It had hardly been completed when another popular 
French writer, Feval, brought out his Mysteries of London . Soon 
followed a Mysteries of Berlin , three or four Mysteries of London 
(London was evidently wickeder than other cities), a Mysteries of 
New York, a Mysteries of Boston , of Philadelphia, of Baltimore, of 
Lowell, not to mention Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Smaller towns, in 
fact, had no intention of being left out of this glorious international 
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slumming party. Springfield, Haverhill, Troy, Manchester, and Wor¬ 
cester all were included. San Francisco had barely come into exist¬ 
ence when it, too, had its Mysteries. 

The Mysteries of Boston were revealed in 1844 by one Osgood 
Bradbury, and published by J. N. Bradley, of Universal Yankee 
Nation fame, in cheap book format. Mr. Bradbury, before ferreting 
out the Mysteries of Boston , had been a member of the Maine Legis¬ 
lature. In 1840 he came to Boston, where he was listed in the Direc¬ 
tory as “councellor-at-law.” Evidently law did not pay very well, for 
soon his serials and pamphlet books were pouring forth from the 
Williamses* presses, often labeled, by “a member of the Suffolk Bar,” 
or “a member of the Boston bar,” or, if the scene of mystery and 
misery had switched to New York, “by a member of the New York 
bar.” Later his stories were identified with his full name. Mr. Brad¬ 
bury returned to Maine in 1862, where he became associate editor 
of that commendable newspaper the Portland Advertiser, and later, 
its editor. He died in Maine at the age of ninety-one. These facts are 
given simply as evidence that a person with the name of Osgood 
Bradbury did exist; that he had a respectable education; and that he 
actually, in his full maturity, wrote the stories that appeared in 
Uncle Sam. He wrote, for instance, the following conversation: 

“You have placed me in a brothel,*’ she replied, withdrawing her hand 
from his, and looking him full in the face. 

“Do you think so because a bad girl murdered a man here last night?” 
he asked. . . . 

“I not only suspect it; but also know it,” she replied. “And, O, my 
God I I suspect even you! I fear, I shall yet be driven to desperation!” 

“Say not so, my own love,” he added, folding her to his bosom, and 
covering her face with his meretricious kisses. “O, if you only knew how 
much you pain my loving heart you would never again express such an 
opinion. I cannot endure to hear you speak thus.” 

“God forbid that I should ever wound your feelings unjustly,” she 
added, beginning to feel somewhat sorry for her rash expression. 

“I know you would not willingly do so,” he replied, still pressing her 
to his bosom. 

“Indeed, I would not; but when, O when shall the bridal day hide 
our shame from the world?” she asked with much feeling. 

Except for writing necessarily in the third person, Osgood Brad¬ 
bury produced the ancestor of the confession-girl story. He proved 
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conclusively that even a seduction tale could be childish. This was 
not a theme which would be exploited by the solid business ventures, 
the fully fledged story papers of the second half of the century. At the 
most only minor characters would be seduced, or rather “betrayed”— 
the heroine, never! Yet Bradbury handled even this provocative 
theme with a simplicity, a total absence of any mental conflict, which 
was characteristic of all popular literature of the nineteenth century. 
No complications arose from Jane Clark’s affair, no baby, no long 
emotional or mental struggle. At the end, she simply, and easily, per¬ 
suaded a prostitute—who had just had the satisfaction of murdering 
her “betrayer”—to go with her to her mother’s home. There: 

Often might Jane and Julia be seen walking, hand in hand, upon the 
beautiful sea beach, and hearing the cry of the ocean waters, as wave 
after wave rolled upon the smooth bank of sand. They became most 
intimate friends, and determined to live a life of virtuous celibacy, which 
determination they carried into execution. 

They were much respected for their kind and benevolent deeds; and 
many young fishermen sought their hands in marriage; but their resolu¬ 
tion could not be shaken. 

They lived and loved each other in the humble dwelling where Jane 
first saw the light. Having seen enough of men, they resolved to live in 
a state of single blessedness, and do all the good they could to atone for 
the sins of their earlier womanhood. 

Thus endeth these chronicles of city life. 

The Uncle Sam set a precedent for later story papers, not so much 
in the “tone” of its stories, as in featuring serials above all else and in 
paying money to have them written by available American authors 
for the light entertainment of a decidedly unliterary public. Unlike 
the Philadelphia papers, it devoted practically no space to such 
utilitarian matters as market reports or counterfeit banknote lists. 
Nor did the paper rely upon an occasional presidential message or a 
long court report to fill up columns and columns of space. News of a 
sort was sometimes included, but only such as suited the skillful 
editor’s ideas of entertainment, and only in brief, lively paragraphs. 

The Uncle Sam did not abandon entirely the practice of using 
material already printed elsewhere, especially in the magazines. Nor 
was piracy from English and French sources altogether given up by 
the Williams papers as a group. Osgood Bradbury was able to supply 
only the columns of Uncle Sam. This left such papers as the Yankee 
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and the Omnibus with only Ingraham, except for an occasional serial 
by Henry William Herbert or Newton Curtis. Yet all the Williams 
papers made a point of running two serials at a time. The second 
serial was usually pirated. But no longer were the fine respectable 
sources of the Metropolitan, Bentley’s Miscellany, or even Ains¬ 
worth’s Magazine, drawn upon. In England, as in America, an en¬ 
tirely new type of periodical had arisen to meet the demands of a 
new reading public. 

The first of the London penny .story papers was for some years of 
little use to American publishers for the simple reason that its 
stories were almost all pirated from American sources. This was the 
Family Herald, which opened its career late in 1843. In its first 
volume even its translation of a German romance was secured by way 
of Boston. Joseph Holt Ingraham, too, was soon making his forced 
contributions. 

The Family Herald was even less pretentious in appearance than 
the American cheap weeklies. The object of an American story paper 
was to look as much like a newspaper as possible in order to have 
cheap postage; it was the object of a London story paper to look as 
little like a newspaper as possible in order to avoid the stamp tax. The 
Family Herald was therefore composed of sixteen small pages instead 
of four large ones. Yet the difference was more apparent than real. 
The London paper was simply one printer’s sheet folded four times 
instead of once. There was no cover, no stapling, no stitching, no cut¬ 
ting of pages. It was all as cheap as possible. The Family Herald’s 
front page did not have even the splendid pictorial engraving that 
decorated the head of the American story papers. It carried only a 
tiny emblem in the center of its title. Beneath the title, on each side 
of the page, was printed a sentimental motto, or verse, or moral 
saying from the Great, These lines changed from week to week, and 
included such touching items as: “The Sweetest Flowers are those 
which shed their odours in quiet nooks and dingles”; “The purest 
hearts are those whose deeds of love are done in solitude and secret.” 
Unfortunately for the Family Herald, the cover girl had not yet been 
invented. 

Like the American papers, the Family Herald was conscious of its 
great destiny: 

The general spread of education has created a desire for knowledge. 
England has become a reading and a thinking nation. If the community 
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be not supplied with useful reading, combined with innoxious amusement, 
they will fly to that which depraves the mind—crime being the conse¬ 
quence of the atrocities in literature hitherto kept constantly before their 
eyes. We feel convinced that we have marked out a track which will 
gradually lead to an improved taste. 

Certainly it led to imitation. Two years after the Family Herald 
the London Journal began its long, sensational, and prosperous career. 
This paper for a time was far more valuable to American literary 
weeklies than the Family Herald could possibly be. From the very 
start the London Journal paid for its own serials: for the first two 
years it secured regular weekly installments from George W. M. 
Reynolds; and after that, from John Frederick Smith. When it 
did publish American authors, such as Mrs. Southworth or Mrs. 
Fleming, it often paid liberally for advance sheets in order to 
beat its pirating London competitors. Through the agency of the 
penny weeklies, these English and American serial writers secured 
in England an audience far exceeding that reached even by Dickens. 
Dickens matched their circulation only in America, where he, too, 
was published in cheap format. In later years Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son wrote with wistful humor of the position occupied by “upper 
class” authors like himself, in comparison with the popularity of 
Reynolds or Mrs. Southworth. “Once,” he said, “I took the literary 
author at his own esteem; I behold him now like one of those gentle¬ 
men who read their own MS descriptive poetry aloud to wife and 
babes around the evening hearth.” 

The London Journal did not altogether give up the privilege of 
pirating, especially since America developed writers who suited that 
Journal’s requirements more nicely than many who could be found in 
England. Such indigenous American products as the slave driver’s 
whip and the Indian’s scalp turned up on the streets of London with 
rather startling frequency. Throughout its history, the serial con¬ 
tents of the London Journal could scarcely be separated from Ameri¬ 
can story-paper history. The exchange system was entirely mutual, 
if not so entirely agreed upon. Not only did American story papers 
take the serials of the London Journal—the Sunday papers took 
them, the illustrated weeklies took them, country newspapers took 
them, popular weekly magazines such as Harper’s Bazaar and Frank 
Leslie’s Chimney Corner took them. The London Journal provided 
a free syndicate for American newsstand publishers. 
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For a period of ten years between 1855 and 1865, the London 
Journal lost its star writer to the brand-new Cassell's Illustrated 
Family Paper. Before it settled down as a regular magazine, Cassell's 
was much like the London Journal. The two of them went to law 
over John Frederick Smith, Stiff of the Journal claiming that Smith 
had a contract to write only for him, and that therefore Cassell's had 
no right to Smith's services. Stiff, of course, could not compel Mr. 
Smith to write for him or for anybody else; the author himself was 
not involved in the suit, but stpod indifferently by while his two 
would-be employers squabbled over him. Cassell’s won the case. 

Reynolds left the London Journal as early as 1846 to establish his 
own paper. Reynolds’s Miscellany differed mildly both from the 
Journal and from the Herald. In the first place it was just about all 
Reynolds. Reynolds was the editor, Reynolds was the serial writer; 
Reynolds was usually the chief article writer, often the short-story 
writer. Still, this did not take up Mr. Reynolds's time. While one 
serial was running in the Miscellany in 1847, two were being pub¬ 
lished in weekly parts. Some of Reynolds’s serials went on for years. 
The Mysteries of London and its sequel, the Mysteries of the Court 
of London , took eleven years, in weekly parts. 

Crime was Reynolds's stock in trade. The Mysteries of London 
opened with a mysterious young stranger who entered a mysteriously 
dark house filled with mysterious trap doors and mysterious vaults. 
Here, after overhearing a conversation between two burglars, he 
was dropped into a mysterious black chasm from which issued the 
stench of hundreds of rotting corpses. Mr. Reynolds concluded from 
all this that London was in need of tenement-house reform. He then 
took the reader to the homes of the rich, leaving the strange man 
with his corpses until the reader had paid for a few more weekly 
installments of the Mysteries. As time went on, the reader was in¬ 
troduced to people called by such titles as the Resurrection Man— 
after his custom of digging up corpses for sale to medical students— 
the Rattlesnake, and the Mummy. A person called the Buffer ex¬ 
plained that he had got into serious trouble with the police when he 
pushed the seducer of one Mary over a bridge. The seducer “fell upon 
the wheel, the roar of the torrent and the din of the ponderous 
machine drowned his last cry of agony, and the crushing of his bones." 
Mr. Reynolds felt that society was in need of reform, and that 
Labor was too hardly exploited by Capital. 
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Reynolds was the first of the new English story-paper writers to 
be pirated in America; he was, in fact, the first available. As early as 
1844 the Mysteries of London showed up—quite anonymously, with 
the title slightly changed—in the Yankee. The Yankee repeatedly 
stated that the story would be illustrated with one hundred engrav¬ 
ings; but these engravings rarely had the remotest relation to the 
serial. One of them had beneath it the legend, “The above is a correct 
likeness of the brave Historian of the Saccarapa Volunteers Korporal 
Wizard, Taken from the Novel, with the above title, just issued from 
this office, and written by J. H. Ingraham, Esq.” At one time, in the 
early part of 1847, the Williamses’ papers were running three Reyn¬ 
olds serials: the “Mysteries of London” in the Yankee, “Wagner the 
Wehr-Wolf” in Uncle Sam, and “Esther de Medina” in the Omnibus. 
The same “illustrations” were sometimes shunted about among them. 
All this was a great help in getting out weekly papers at the low 
price of $1.50 or $2.00 a year. 

Reynolds was fairly exhausted by the Williams family as far as 
American story papers were concerned. He was perhaps just a little 
too broad for the moral tone of the later weeklies. Just exactly what 
this moral tone was is sometimes a little difficult for the uninitiated 
modern reader to discern; but the editors all boasted of it, and they 
all had some exact spot at which they drew the line. In general terms, 
it was that vice should never go unpunished and that virtue should 
always be made attractive. The Williams papers, in pirating Reyn¬ 
olds, as well as Sue’s “Martin the Foundling, or the Memoir of a 
Valet de Chambre,” did not observe this requirement. 

It was a great pity that Mr. Dickens could not supply the periodical 
market more fully. Then the Williams papers would have had no 
problem. On January 31, 1846, they suspended entirely for an issue 
of the Yankee both an Ingraham and a Reynolds serial at most 
exciting points. The whole paper, from front to back, was given over 
to “The Cricket on the Hearth,” which, the editors announced 
proudly, they had procured at “considerable extra cost and trouble 
before any journal in the country.” 

Almost alone among the great novelists of the nineteenth century, 
Dickens could successfully compete with the new story-paper trash. 
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U NCLE SAM, the most successful of the Williams papers, 
traveled far. As late as 1856, when it was certainly on the 
decline, this insignificant sheet went all the way around the 
Horn to California. Story papers sent to such distant parts in those 
days were often left blank in that part of the heading which contained 
the publisher’s name. Instead the local agent was allowed to print 
his own name in that space. This practice survived even into the 
seventies and eighties in the case of half-sheets of story papers got out 
for advertising purposes. Uncle Sam appeared as “Published by 
Noisy Carrier’s Book and Stationery Company . . . San Francisco, 
California.” The price had been boosted to five dollars a year. 

Soon the Williams family disappeared completely from the pub¬ 
lishing scene. They never excited the envy of their contemporaries 
as did another Boston paper which copied some, but not all, of the 
features of Uncle Sam. For not only did Uncle Sam print such doubtful 
novelists as Reynolds and Sue, and the execrable Osgood Bradbury, 
but their short stories often had too much of the London Journal 
seduction-and-suicide flavor; or, even worse, the seduced was re¬ 
warded by ultimate marriage. This happened in the case of “The 
Lowell Factory Girl.” The Uncle Sam submitted on its front page 
“as accurate a likeness as could be drawn from memory of one 
of the fairest girls that ever toiled in the Lowell Cotton Mills. With 
the exception that we substitute fictitious for real names, we give 
the eventful story of her life as it was narrated to us by one of her 
most intimate friends.” The story was no doubt regarded by the 
Lowell factory girls as a libel on their character, since their fame 
for intellect as well as virtue was reaching international proportions. 
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They published a magazine known as the Lowell Offering; and 
though its offerings consisted chiefly of effusions on a wonderful 
sleigh ride or the dignity of manual labor, people were surprised that 
these working girls could write the same flowery and only slightly un¬ 
grammatical English that was written by the educated classes of the 
time. Charles Knight, an English gentleman interested in the educa¬ 
tion of the working classes, was so impressed by the Lowell example 
that he made a collection of its articles and published them in his 
Weekly Volume under the title “Mind among the Spindles.” A 
Boston publisher, sparing himself the expense or trouble of making 
his own selection, promptly pirated the book back to America, where 
all the articles were originally written. Under these circumstances it 
was certainly very poor taste on the part of the Uncle Sam to describe 
a Lowell Factory Girl as one who “found herself in that situation so 
honorable to a wife, so disgraceful to a maid.” 

During its early years the Uncle Sam ran objectionable advertis¬ 
ing; true, the worst of it was largely of books on venereal disease, 
which were perhaps not as certainly vicious as many of the patent 
medicine and abortionist ads carried regularly in the daily papers of 
the time. The early 1840’s were far more direct in their advertising 
language than is our own supposedly outspoken age. But weekly 
literary papers, especially designed for family use, were not supposed 
to carry that sort of thing; and it would soon disappear even from 
the dailies. 

In the end Uncle Sam itself cleaned out its ads and issued a pro¬ 
spectus about its “high moral tone.” But it was too late. Another 
Boston paper had stolen the show. 

In 1844 one Frederick Gleason of Boston had added to his job 
printing an enterprise which he styled the “United States Publishing 
House.” The pamphlet novels turned out by this house, at 12%^ 
and 25^, became notorious throughout the country. In the large 
cities they appeared under the imprint of a local book and periodical 
agent. Gleason picked up a few of Ingraham’s works that were 
apparently not required by the Williams house. He also “discovered” 
a few other writers of the same school, among them one who styled 
himself Lieutenant Murray. This man was really Maturin Murray 
Ballou, a son of the distinguished Universalist minister Hosea Ballou. 

That Gleason had to fall back upon Ballou, first as a novelist, then, 
from 1849 on, as an editor as well, showed how desperately short of 
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writers were the popular publishers of those days. Compared with 
Ballou, Ingraham was a genius—Ingraham at least displayed a cer¬ 
tain competence as a teller of tales. Ballou must be read to be be¬ 
lieved. Let him who doubts the theory of progress take up the most 
childishly told story in the most childish modem pulp magazine and 
compare it with Ballou’s “Rosalette the Flower Girl of Paris”; he will 
become convinced that the “masses” have made considerable intel¬ 
lectual, if not moral, progress in the last hundred years. 

Ballou had evidently made a lis,t of the essential elements of popu¬ 
lar fiction. He included in his story the peerless beauty of the most 
noble aristocracy of France who disguised herself as a flower girl in 
order to make the further acquaintance of a heroic young artisan; he 
included a duel where no one was killed, owing to the generous action 
of the young artisan. He had the usual licentious villain and jealous 
female. He had a second aristocratic female who fell in love with 
the hero on first sight; then, knowing the hopelessness of her passion, 
went insane for a while, so that Mr. Ballou could inform the reader: 
“A beautiful idiot is a fearful sight. It chills the sensibility of the 
heart, and shows the dangerous workings of nature upon humanity.” 
He had the usual pursuits and rescues, with the French Revolution 
thrown in for good measure. All this was told in a stiff, emotionless, 
over-explanatory style, quite as if the author were explaining a com¬ 
plicated stitch in knitting. 

Ballou did not write for children; he wrote for serious adults who 
managed to make their living in a hard world. He included incidents 
that could never have been intended for ten-year-olds. One of the 
high points of his “Roderick the Rover” was the attempt of the King 
of Spain to secure the hero’s aid in arranging an assignation. The hero 
played along with the king, then foiled the whole thing with a piece 
of rough buffoonery. Since the paper carrying these stories boasted 
of its high moral tone, Ballou had a little trouble, as did most story- 
paper authors, with his villains and villainesses. In “Roderick the 
Rover” the seduced used her dagger first on her seducer, then on 
herself. This was as it should be. But in “Rosalette the Flower Girl,” 
the villain’s mistress, oddly enough, reformed him; then, after a little 
force used by the hero, they were married and lived happily ever 
after. This was all very doubtful from the standpoint of story-paper 
moral tone. 

The weekly which first presented most of Mr. Ballou’s stories to 
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the public began its career on January 24, 1846. It advertised itself 
as a mammoth, and indeed it was not small, about four inches wider 
than the New York Times today, and proportionately longer. Across 
the top of the huge page, its splendid title—The Flag of Our Union 
—was printed in fancy letters; and within the lines of the letters were 
printed the names of all the states of the Union. After this patriotism 
in the nameplate came the announcement of a sound policy on sub¬ 
scriptions. There was none of that “$2 if paid in advance, otherwise 
$3” that was printed at the head of the Philadelphia papers. It was 
simply “$2 a year, invariably in advance.” In another respect Gleason 
set an entirely new precedent—the exclusion of advertising—which 
was to be followed by the most successful of all the story papers. 
Gleason made an exception in devoting one column to a list of the 
company’s own publications. As in the case of the Uncle Sam, Gleason 
announced that “it will be the object of the proprietor rather to 
make a paper that shall please the million, than one loaded with 
critical essays and reviews of the markets.” Like the Uncle Sam, he 
hoped to get largely original material. This was apparently not easy, 
since the few extant issues of 1846 are found to contain many se¬ 
lections from other magazines. Even the travel correspondence 
and poetry contributed by Ballou, the future editor, had first ap¬ 
peared in the Methodist Olive Branch, or the Universalist Trum¬ 
pet. 

In less than a year, things brightened up. Not only did Gleason 
secure “A thrilling tale of the Mexican War” from Charles Averill, 
who had written a story or two for the Williams firm; but, far more 
important, Ned Buntline opened his long and alliterative story-paper 
career with “The King of the Sea; A Tale of the Fearless and Free,” 
followed shortly by “The Black Avenger of the Spanish Main, or the 
Fiend of Blood. A Thrilling Story of the Buccaneer Times.” (No 
wonder Ned Buntline, in his mature years, said that when he had 
made up his title he considered his story half done.) Before the end 
of 1847 Buntline added “The Volunteer, or The Maid of Monterey,” 
and “The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas.” By this 
time the Flag of Our Union was claiming “the largest circulation of 
any weekly paper in the world.” Perhaps the secret of its success— 
and success it was, although allowance must be made for the usual 
exaggeration—was to be found in an announcement made on July 
31,1847: 
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A Grand Scheme! 

$5,0001! 

To be awarded in Prizes!!! 

We have decided to show the readers of the Flag what enterprise will 
do; and therefore have laid by Five Thousand Dollars to be awarded to 
the successful competitors among our writers, $100 each! This liberal 
sum will command the first talent in the country. . . . 

We do not offer prizes like some of our contemporaries, retaining the 
liberty of keeping all manuscripts and stories, awarding pay only to the 
premium one. We do not wish to publish anything in the Flag that we 
are not willing to pay for, and that liberally. LOOK OUT FOR THE 
PRIZE TALES. 

By the end of 1847 the Flag had all the qualifications of a full- 
fledged family story paper. It was cheap, and weekly. It was de¬ 
pendent for its earnings on circulation rather than on advertising. 
Almost all its matter was “original” and paid for. It avoided politics 
and sectarianism. It was boasting of its high moral tone and appealing 
to the entire family, young and old. It was devoted entirely to enter¬ 
tainment, or in the words of the publisher, “to Domestic and Foreign 
Literature, News, Science, the Arts and Amusement”—plus any other 
nice and harmless words he could think up for his banner line. In 
line with this policy, its news consisted of such items as “A somnam¬ 
bulist preacher,” telling of Mrs. Birney who preached in bed sitting 
erect every other Sabbath at 10:00 a.m. while crowds came to see 
her, or a sarcastic paragraph on how living was made cheap by bars 
that served luxurious meals free with “the purchase of one glass of 
liquid excitement for a York shilling.” Its editorials were “Against 
Extremes,” or on “The State of Europe”—always a safe subject for 
discussion—or “Against modern preaching as too secular and contro¬ 
versial.” Its science was rather too hard to recognize. Its literature 
ran to sensational serials, a short humorous sketch, a moral sketch, 
a short love story or adventure. Sentimental poems and humorous 
anecdotes filled up odd spaces. It had certain set departments that 
went on year after year, although perhaps with a change of title from 
time to time, or a variation in the ornamental device at the column 
head. Short scraps of humour were departmentalized into “Punchi- 
ana” or “Our Olio Corner.” Very brief, one-sentence news items of 
a sensational or curious character were headed “Editorial Ink Drops.” 
Exemplary moral sentiments were rounded up under “Scraps to be 
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Remembered.” There was nothing very original in all this. But then, 
lack of originality is not only the essence of popular literature but its 
definition. 

The only thing original about the Flag was, making it pay so well. 
Its claim of 40,000 circulation in 1849 was reinforced by a picture, of 
“Belvidere Hall—F. Gleason's Summer Residence” in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, which the publisher was presenting “by the requests 
of a number of his friends and readers of the Flag.” The no doubt 
somewhat embellished engraving showed a pretentious mansion with 
fountains playing in the front grounds, a large stable in the rear, an 
elaborate coach going up the drive, and, on the road in front, two 
men on spirited horses with a hunting hound before them. All this 
was very well for the readers of the Flag. But the Flag's competitors 
were more impressed by the price Mr. Gleason paid for contributions. 
One hundred dollars for a novelette in 1847 was excellent pay. Fifty 
years later, when money was worth far less, Sawyer was receiving 
the same amount for a “Nick Carter” of similar length. Even so, the 
Flag soon improved upon its 1847 rate. 

On February 26, 1848, the Flag felt able to announce a prize of 
$150 for an original tale to make one hundred pages in novelette 
form. Only “such as shall be deeply entertaining and strictly moral 
in their influence” would be considered. The winner of this financial 
and moral endorsement was Ballou, or “Lieut. Murray,” with his 
“Rosalette the Flower Girl.” Then, on October 7th of the same year, 
came the real sensation. The Flag jumped its prize offer to $1,000, 
with $500 for the second-best tale. The contest was conducted with 
every precaution to secure impartial judgment; and both prizes ac¬ 
tually went to unknown authors who thus began their long story-paper 
careers. In announcing the contest Gleason stated his requirements: 

we wish for such contributions as shall be strictly moral in their tone, 
highly interesting in their plot, replete throughout with incident, well 
filled with exciting yet truthful description, and, in short, highly readable 
and entertaining. Domestic stories, so-called, are not exactly of the class 
we desire; but tales, of the sea and land—of the stirring times of the 
Revolution—or of dates still farther back, are more in accordance with 
our wishes. 

The other cheap weeklies were furious. In far-away Philadelphia 
the Sunday Dispatch commented on the “humbug school of litera- 
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ture” and the practice of offering fake prizes. The Saturday Evening 
Post, generally so polite, went so far as to quote a satirical letter 
found in the pages of a Boston rival of the Flag, with comment of 
its own : 

The editor of the Boston Museum, more honest than some of his 
brethren, having occasion to make a sensation by publishing a Thou¬ 
sand Dollar Prize Tale, gives a receipt for the same in full in his paper, 
as follows: 

“Messrs. Putnam & Mellen, 

To the Roaring Rhinoceros, Drs. 

By one roaring rhinoceros tale, entitled ‘Leon and Francisca, or the 
Bandit of the Pyrenees/ 10 CENTS. 

Received payment, 

THE ROARING RHINOCEROS.” 

If all other publications were equally candid, we should find that the 
number of hundred and thousand dollar prize tales, for which the author 
receives a mere pittance, equivalent to the 10 cents in the above case, is 
“more than a few.” But the humbuggery of prize tales is now pretty 
well run into the ground. 

A week or so later, Ned Buntline, who had quarreled with the 
Flag and gone off to launch a scandalmongering paper of his own in 
New York, was pleased to quote from the New York Sunday Mer¬ 
cury, which had quoted the Post, which had quoted the Boston 
Museum, on the humbuggery of prize tales. 

To this grand newspaper gossip party, conducted by the weeklies 
from Boston to Philadelphia, the Flag of Our Union snapped back: 

Just as we Supposed 

Our unprecedented offer for prize tales has drawn out two of our 
contemporaries of the press, who, knowing their own inability to pay so 
liberally for contributions to their papers, endeavor, by all kinds of 
false and base insinuations, to cast doubt upon the honesty of our ad¬ 
vertisement to authors. . . . Do these people judge us by their own vile 
standard and thus come to such a conclusion? . . . 

This paper, although it has been in existence but about three years, 
has ten times the circulation of the whining bipeds who are attempting 
to prejudice our offer to authors. 

In the end the Flag found it advisable to present affidavits from 
the witnesses to the opening of the sealed papers containing the 
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authors’ names, and more affidavits from the authors themselves as 
to their actual payment. Later, when the Flag found itself a cheap 
skate beside a paper which paid ten times its figure to attract atten¬ 
tion, it took its turn at casting a slur on a rival’s honesty, and again 
a series of affidavits were presented to the public. Nothing excited 
more fury among competitors than high payment to authors. Nothing 
was a surer sign of success than to be the object of such fury. 
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P HILADELPHIA might lose its temper, but it would also 
change its manners. The Saturday Evening Post might print 
take-offs of “flashy-foolish newspaper tales published in Bos¬ 
ton and New York principally.” It might copy, as the Post was always 
copying from brighter periodicals than itself, a little list with such 
titles as “The One-Eyed Fisherman of Chelsea Creek, or the Clam- 
Digger’s Calamities; A Tale of Sea and Shore, by Lieut. Worry,” and 
“The Bloody Shoemaker with Seven Heads; or the Burning Flame 
of Clamtown. A Tale of Terror, by Ned Towline.” 

Yet long before the righteous indignation was over, the Post and 
its neighborly competitors would be quietly casting around for a 
little sensationalism for Philadelphia, too. Not too expensive, of 
course—perhaps they could find a few women to write for them 
cheap. Employers in such predicaments have always turned to 
women. 

The obvious first choice was Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Ever since 
1835 or so she had been a literary busybody, serving at various times 
as an “editress” on at least four different magazines, getting her 
short stories and verses and effusions published in a dozen fashion¬ 
able monthlies. Her long stories were apparently not so easily 
marketed, for in 1848 she was glad enough to contribute one of these 
to a cheap newspaper weekly, Neal’s Saturday Gazette. For several 
years after that, Mrs. Stephens wrote regularly for one or another 
Philadelphia weekly; her increased activity proved a boon to the 
London Family Herald, which diligently picked up her stories wher¬ 
ever it could find them, and then identified the author rather 
vaguely by attaching an “A. S. S.” to the end of the tales. 
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Though NeaPs Saturday Gazette started out ambitiously enough, 
it could not always afford to pay for its serials firsthand. The 
widowed Alice Neal wrote that a literary paper of one’s own was a 
“very pleasant” but still “a most expensive hobby, and no one [had] 
any business to undertake it on a smaller income than $25,000 per 
annum! ” The result was that NeaPs purchased at least one of its Ann 
S. Stephens serials secondhand. “Mary Derwent” had supposedly 
received a $200 prize from Snowden’s Ladies’ Companion in May, 
1838—although the publisher’s explanation of why he awarded the 
prize to his own editress was not altogether convincing. At any rate, 
the advertised payment made such an impression upon contempora¬ 
ries that a few years later it was reported as $400 by Mrs. Stephens’s 
biographer in Graham’s Magazine; while Poe also repeated the $400 
figure in 1846, commenting that the “amount of the price—a much 
larger one than it has been the custom to offer—had more to do with 
the eclat of the success than had the positive merit of the tale.” 

The Ladies’ Companion ran the story twice in two years. In spite 
of this appearance in a parlor magazine, Alice Neal was quite right 
in thinking “Mary Derwent” highly suitable for a cheap newspaper 
weekly. True, Mrs. Stephens ran more to long flowery descriptions 
than the exacting editor of the Flag could tolerate; but on the whole 
she met adequately the requirements of the never-stop-for-breakfast 
school of writing. 

According to this school, the heroine never found it necessary to 
wash the dishes, comb her hair—although it was always dressed in 
the most queenly fashion—dust the parlor furniture, or brush her 
shining-white teeth. In fact, it was practically impossible to conceive 
of the heroine doing any of these things. If breakfast was somehow 
necessary to the plot, she was sure to toy abstractedly with her bun; 
while the villain, across the street, gulped his cup of coffee in a fit of 
passion. All the major characters got along as best they could on the 
sole basis of the larger passions, whether hateful or sublime. 

“Mary Derwent” was the story of a wealthy and imperious 
married woman, named Lady Granby, who fell in love with another 
man but remained faithful to her unloved husband. When the be¬ 
loved Grenville Murray married another woman, Lady Granby went 
insane for a while, a state of mind which Mrs. Stephens felt com¬ 
petent to describe in some detail. When Lady Granby recovered, she 
fled to America to become the ruler of a Shawnee tribe. Here she 
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learned that her husband had started in pursuit of her but had been 
drowned in a shipwreck. The Indian chief then asked her hand in 
marriage. The proposal that this grand lady of England should marry 
an Indian provided a column or two of shudders, but ultimately this 
impossible marriage was brought about by the sheer logic of events. 
A white man, his wife and child, were captured by the Indians, and 
the chief refused to deny his braves the privilege of torturing them 
to death unless the white queen married him. She still refused him, 
and the tribe prepared for the torture. The night came on, and for 
hours she listened to the “whoop and fierce cries of the revelling 
savages,” to the yell that “cut through the air like the cry of a 
thousand famished hyenas. . . . Then a spire of flame darted through 
the murky forest, and shot into the darkness with a clear lurid 
brightness, like the flaming tongue of a dragon, quivering and afire 
with its own venom.” Lady Granby could stand it no longer. She 
went to the scene of the proposed torture; she pleaded with the 
chief, offered him gold to any amount. He refused. Then, as she 
turned away, as she passed the death fire, as she heard the smothered 
cry of the intended victims, “a volume of smoke rolled up and re¬ 
vealed” them—a frightened child, a woman, and “one other face, 
pale and stern as marble, yet full of a fixed agony, which spoke of 
human suffering frightful to behold. That face was Grenville Mur¬ 
ray's.” 

Henceforth the writers of story-paper blurbs would rarely refer 
to Mrs. Stephens without a reverential mention of “her powerful 
pen.” 

Perhaps because “Mary Derwent” was originally designed for the 
Ladies' Companion, or perhaps because.of that Philadelphia prejudice 
against blood and thunder, Mrs. Stephens never mentioned a bloody 
scalp without some deference to feminine sensibilities. For instance, 
Tahmeroo took the little hand of her beautiful infant and “placed it 
in her bosom, and nestled it closer and closer to her heart as she 
thought of the mother and infants who her stern father had already 
murdered, and whose scalps hung with their long and sunny hair 
streaming over the door of the lodge.” 

The public was not done with “Mary Derwent” after it had run 
three times as a serial. In 1858 Mrs. Stephens made it longer and 
gorier for a book published by T. B. Peterson. It ran through several 
editions before it came out in Peterson's uniform set of Mrs. 
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Stephens’s works in 1886. It ran as a serial in the London Family 
Herald in 1866 and in the Pitts ton Gazette in 1878. It was resurrected 
for its supposed historical interest by the Dial Rock Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, who reissued the book in 
1908. 

The Saturday Evening Post was feeling keenly the competition of 
Neal’s and the Courier, as well as of the bright new Boston weeklies. 
As late as the very end of 1848, it was still filling almost its entire 
space with stories and news items clipped from a hundred different 
magazines and papers, from Liverpool to Oregon. Poetry, that 
cheapest of all literary products, was just about all that was written 
especially “for the Saturday Evening Post” A change for the better 
came shortly after Henry Peterson became editor in 1849. He knew 
that a Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, a half starved and deserted 
woman with two children to support, had been turning out stories for 
the National Era—cheap. The Saturday Evening Post decided to 
give her a chance. Very soon she was giving the Post a chance. After 
her first serial, “The Deserted Wife,” had run its course, the Post 
was suddenly talking about its circulation figures, a subject on which 
it had hitherto been conspicuously silent. It was still cautious, merely 
claiming “probably as large, if not a larger number of subscribers 
than any weekly paper in the Union.” The fame of this little Phila¬ 
delphia weekly was spreading as far as the frontier cabins of Oregon. 

Gradually such well known novel writers as Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
T. S. Arthur, Caroline Lee Hentz, and Emerson Bennett were added 
to the Post’s list of contributors. But the Post had no doubt as to who 
was boosting its circulation. “First and foremost,” it announced 
in its prospectus for 1851, “Mrs. Southworth will be our almost 
exclusive contributor. Mrs. Southworth is, in our opinion, decidedly 
the greatest female novelist of America; and, in many respects, she 
is superior to any other novelist in the country, of either sex.” In 
any case, the Post was bringing up Mrs. Southworth to become the 
best selling novelist of the nineteenth century. 

The Post felt called upon to apologize publicly for Mrs. South- 
worth’s first long serial, “The Deserted Wife,” although it accepted 
without apologies the new subscription money that was pouring in. 
This novel dealt a little too seriously with a problem of marital in¬ 
compatibility ; and although it ended, somewhat unconvincingly, in a 
theatrically staged reconciliation, the Post still “lamented”—and 
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rightly enough too—“a leaning in certain parts to the French school.” 
As the result proved, the Post was fully qualified to take charge of 
Mrs. Southworth’s literary upbringing. Instead of having her give 
unity to her novels by dispensing with the artificial happy ending, 
it had her eliminate any serious mental or emotional conflict. As 
time went on she dealt simply in heaven-sent catastrophes, paired off 
with equally heaven-sent deliverances. 

In Mrs. Southworth’s “The Lost Heiress,” a saintly governor and 
his equally saintly wife were deprived of their only child by a maniac, 
under circumstances that convinced them that the child was drowned. 
Later, the governor happened to adopt one of the children of the 
maniac’s daughter-in-law; while this daughter-in-law, believe it or 
not, raised the governor’s own daughter in the belief that she was 
an orphaned relative of the maniac. Incidentally, the two families 
turned out to be neighbors, so that opportunities for “scenes” were 
frequent. Still more scenes were provided for when the governor 
discovered the existence of his daughter at the precise moment when 
she was being united in marriage with her foster brother. The 
marriage was deemed invalid, and the couple promptly separated, so 
that, in this story, all the misunderstandings between hero and 
heroine occurred before their marriage and through no serious fault 
of either of them. Even so, the misunderstandings were by no means 
commonplace. The hero, for instance, was led to believe that his 
Maud had married an English nobleman. 

And now that she should be domesticated with another! He could not 
pursue the thought! Ten thousand scorpions, no! They stung his soul to 
very frenzy! His heart burned and boiled like a crater: his veins ran lava. 
Oh, that she were dead! dead! 

Even before “The Lost Heiress,” in 1851, the Post was glad to say: 

We hoped that Mrs. Southworth would outgrow her faults—we have 
the consolation of knowing that she is outgrowing them. Many of these 
faults were the consequences of her peculiar situation in life. A widow in 
fate, though not a widow in fact—a helpless woman, with two children, 
thrown upon her own exertions for a livelihood—who can wonder that 
her mind became somewhat morbid and unhealthy in tone? 

All was soon reformed or forgiven. From a circulation estimated at 
only 1,200, the Post jumped to a circulation of 90,000. But the Post 
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still failed to collect its subscription money in advance, and no 
statistics were given on paid subscriptions. This poor business man¬ 
agement made it impossible for it to pay its writers decently. As an 
advertising stunt, it made a great to-do about giving T. S. Arthur 
$150 for a short serial in 1851. At all other times it was conspicuously 
silent about pay. Mrs. Southworth still complained that it was neces¬ 
sary for her to teach school in order to support her two children. 

As to the old Philadelphia Saturday Courier, in the 1840’s it was 
still claiming the largest subscription list in the country. It had gone 
on growing in its own way quite regardless of ephemeral New York 
mammoths or Boston blood-and-thunder weeklies. The Courier had 
always been and always would be a large paper. What did it matter 
if the Universal Yankee Nation outsized it for a year or two? The 
Courier had always run original prize tales. More and more paid- 
for matter appeared in the early forties: stories by T. S. Arthur, 
Caroline Lee Hentz, and even an occasional short story by Ingraham 
or Buntline. 

At the beginning of 1846 the Courier was claiming that it issued 
“over Fifty-one thousand copies every week, which is double the 
number issued by any other Family Newspaper circulating in our vast 
and glorious country.” No doubt there was some truth in this claim, 
for years later the New York Sun wrote that the “unbounded success 
of the Saturday Courier . . . was both a marvel and a puzzle to the 
newspaper fraternity. The circulation . . . attained as high a point 
as fifty thousand, perhaps more; and this was wondrous for those 
days.” 

The Courier in the end made the claim of 70,000. This was after it 
gained the services of George Lippard, in 1847. Although the Post 
had once published a couple of stories by Lippard it had done so 
before he had written “The Quaker City or the Monks of Monk 
Hall: A Romance of Philadelphia Life, Mystery and Crime.” This 
tale was originally published in weekly parts and when it appeared 
in book form Lippard did not hesitate to boost its sales by reminding 
the public that a play based on “The Quaker City” had been banned. 
The Post now professed to be very much shocked that its neighbor, 
the Courier, should sully its pages with the name of Lippard, or any 
other imitator of Sue. After making little remarks to this effect 
throughout 1848, the Post’s editor, Mr. Henry Peterson, was obliged 
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to do considerable explaining away when his irresponsible cousin, Mr. 
T. B. Peterson, took to “clubbing” the Post itself with the books of 
George Lippard. 

The Courier was no doubt very happy to secure a little free ad¬ 
vertising in the pages of the Post, as well as to secure two audiences at 
once by publishing stories which it considered quite acceptable to 
the “family circle,” written by an author whose name caused the 
lifting of eyebrows. On the whole, such a story as Lippard’s “Rose of 
Wissahickon; or, the Fourth of July, 1776; A Romance Embracing 
the Secret History of the Declaration of Independence,” was accept¬ 
able enough from a story-paper angle. To be sure, some reader might 
object to Lippard’s describing the heroine quite as voluptuously as 
the villainess; but Lippard always liked to be fair in these matters. 
And perhaps it was carrying the more delicious aspects of suspense a 
little too far when Lippard not only had his heroine abducted in the 
usual manner, but also partially drugged by her would-be possessor 
before her long-lost brother showed up for the rescue. 

Lippard never really fancied himself as a hack writer grinding out 
tales for another man’s newspaper. His dreams were too splendid for 
that. He started his own newspaper, the Quaker City, where he ran 
a few more tales of his favorite type, such as “The Memoirs of a 
Preacher,” “The Empire City, or New York by Night and Day,” and 
finally “Washington City; or the White House and the Capital”— 
“with a portraiture of that world of intrigue, political gambling, and 
selling of body and soul, which makes up Life in the Capital.” 

Lippard’s tales were translated into German, and the people of 
that nation must have received an even stranger impression of Ameri¬ 
can life than they do now from Hollywood, especially since Lippard 
was always insisting that he was portraying the real Washington, the 
real Philadelphia, the real New York. All the most respectable 
people were concealing mysterious murders or equally mysterious 
disappearances of their own wives or husbands or brothers or sisters. 
A priest not only seduced a beautiful—and entirely innocent—young 
girl, but took her to an abortionist who, of necessity, kept on 
hand a supply of coffins. Not that Lippard had any particular re¬ 
ligious prejudice—he was careful to have a papal legate for a hero. 
His villains and heroes were equally distributed among the sects, 
except for a slight partiality shown to freethinkers. They were 
always heroes. 
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The Quaker City was not strictly a story paper—at least not 
according to its editor. It was the “Organ” of the “Brotherhood of the 
Union,” of “The Union of the Good against the Bad . . . the Union 
of the Workers against the Idlers who do not work; but who steal 
the fruit of labor’s toil;—the Union of Labor until Labor ripens into 
Capital.” After two or three years, Lippard had to quit the story- 
paper business and content himself with being the “Supreme Wash¬ 
ington” of the “Supreme Circle” of his society. The success of good 
clean blood-and-thunder was casting the slumming school into the 
shade. 

An attack on the more prosaic middle-class vices was made by 
T. S. Arthur. He, too, had written for the Courier and even appeared 
in 1843 as its associate editor. How long this engagement lasted is 
uncertain, but he probably did not allow his name to be sullied by 
any association with Mr. Lippard. He wrote many short sketches for 
the Flag, until, in 1850, he started his own paper, Arthur’s Home 
Gazette. In spite of the popular adventure serials of Emerson Bennett, 
the paper lasted less than four years. It carried entirely too many of 
its proprietor’s own sluggish novelettes. Take his tale of “The Two 
Wives, or Lost but Won.” It simply contrasted one wife who saved her 
husband from drinking and gambling by her patient self-sacrifice in 
a time of financial hardship with another who drove her husband to 
drink by her impatience and thriftlessness. Even such stock incidents 
of T. S. Arthur melodrama as the little child in the barroom crying 
“Father, dear Father, come ...” failed to redeem the preachy dull¬ 
ness of the tale. 

As for the rest of Arthur’s Home Gazette, there were just a few 
too many “Lessons from Life” and “Lessons from History” heading 
its columns. All the story papers would use a few of T. S. Arthur’s 
“sermon stories,” as he fondly called them; but this paper was just 
too much sanctimoniousness at one gulp. 

None of the Philadelphia papers at the time felt that they could 
abandon their inexpensive news clippings, and most of them retained 
the market reports and other commercial items, as well as the 
agricultural information culled from other papers. Only gradually, in 
the course of some twenty years ending in 1872, did the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post abandon these features and become a full-fledged story 
paper. Yet the Post did change; and only the Post of all these papers 
survived. In a way it seemed too bad—for the old single-package 
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papers containing a little of everything for everybody had much to 
commend them. One of the happiest ventures in American journalism 
was the Dollar Newspaper of Philadelphia. It was published by 
two of the men who founded the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
so had at its disposal all of that paper’s news-gathering facilities, 
including “Telegraphic Dispatches.” Some news, of a popular sort, 
was given in detail. Webster’s famous letter to the Chevalier Hiilse- 
mann, in which he referred to the “possessions of the House of 
Hapsburg” as but “a patch on the earth’s surface” compared with the 
United States, was printed in full in the Dollar Newspaper under 
the subheading “A Racy Correspondence.” 

The Dollar Newspaper also carried its Emerson Bennett serial, 
frankly labeled “light literature” and no pretense. It cared enough 
about its agricultural department to offer a free subscription in re¬ 
turn for contributions. This no doubt gave it a large number of 
farmers’ suggestions from which to choose the sensible items that 
appeared in its pages. It carried less than a half-column of ads; and 
for these its circulation at one time justified the charge of fifty cents 
a line, instead of the usual fifty cents a square. At the end of its first 
five years, in 1848, it claimed 35,000. Even posterity owes the 
Dollar Newspaper a debt—it gave one of its frequent $100 prizes to 
Edgar Allan Poe for “The Gold Bug.” 

By 1856 the day of the single-package paper was definitely over. 
It is a platitude that the Industrial Revolution brought specialization 
in the manufacture of material things. It also brought specialization 
in journalism. Almost all the great metropolitan newspapers issued 
—“for the country”—weekly editions which had the benefit of the 
news-gathering facilities of their respective dailies. People now had a 
little more money, a little more time. They could take two papers 
instead of one. Almost everybody took one of these news weeklies, 
usually the Tribune, and almost everybody also took a story paper. 
In the early fifties, when this transition from the single-package paper 
was taking place, Philadelphia was lagging behind. The Flag of Our 
Union, with its scanty news features, its abundance of stories, was 
producing a whole flock of successful imitators in the city of Boston. 




CHAPTER VI 

The Flag Triumphant 


T HE story papers were nothing if not timely. In the 1840 , s 
and early 1850’s they were all in the swing with Manifest 
Destiny. Like America itself, the story papers bragged of 
their bigness, and sought always to be bigger and bigger. Like 
America, the story papers made a great show of their patriotism. A 
paper called the True Flag, with a flamboyant head filled with eagles 
and panoramas and flags, would in our own more honest age be called 
simply “Love Story Magazine.” Even the True Flag had to compete 
with the Flag of Our Union and Uncle Sam and the Star Spangled 
Banner and the Flag of the Free and the American Union, not to 
mention the Yankee and the Yankee Nation and the Yankee Priva¬ 
teer. All these specialized in the lightest of fiction. Most of them 
arose in the supposedly aristocratic city of Boston. 

Next to Gleason, who published half a dozen weeklies before he 
died in a home for old men, the most persistent story-paper publisher 
in Boston was Justin Jones. Jones had considerable newspaper and 
magazine experience in other parts of the country before he opened 
an establishment as “Book and Job Printer” in Boston about 1844. 
Here he not only advertised for the usual printing jobs—labels, shop 
bills, cards, and circulars—but also stated that he had materials 
suitable for “printing a Magazine, a weekly, a semi-weekly paper, 
and would like to contract for one, if application be made soon.” 
Apparently no answer was forthcoming to this “job wanted” ad, for 
in 1846 Jones started his own paper, the Star Spangled Banner, “De¬ 
voted to Literature, Arts, Science, the Drama, Amusement, and Gen¬ 
eral Intelligence.” The head was a very fancy and somewhat mur¬ 
derous design, with dressy soldiers flourishing their swords as they 
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rode into battle on prancing steeds. On the other side a group of 
somewhat less dressy but more practical foot soldiers directed a 
deadly aim at horses and men, or even grabbed at the horses' legs. 
One horse and man was already stretched upon the ground. All this 
was flung across the huge width of a seVfen-column paper. In spite of 
the fact that in 1850 the Star Spangled Banner advertised that it had 
on hand “Seventeen Original Tales, Most of which are far superior 
to those misnamed Prize Stories which will be found in the columns 
of the Weekly Papers," Jones> relied far more heavily on “selected 
tales" from the magazines than did the Flag of Our Union. The chief 
contributor was Harry Hazel, who was Mr. Justin Jones himself. An 
Ingraham story entitled “The Tradesman’s Wife, or the Follies of 
Fashion, A Story of Fame and Famine," was evidently regarded as a 
great stroke, Mr. Jones pointing out in another column that “edition 
after edition of [Ingraham’s] stories [had] been issued and exhausted 
in an incredibly brief space of time." In spite of Ingraham’s fame, in 
spite of an occasional story by J. H. Robinson—one of the earliest 
writers of “Westerns"—in spite of the claim that “the Banner [was] 
now the largest and most beautiful weekly paper in the United States 
or in the world"—note the precision—in spite of busy campaigns for 
canvassers, the paper changed hands a number of times in the course 
of its nine-year history. One of its most serious difficulties was the 
old failure to collect subscription money in advance; it undoubtedly 
circulated widely, if not profitably, because its name was invariably 
given among the papers on sale at periodical depots in all the large 
Eastern cities. Like the Uncle Sam it made a special effort to reach 
the frontier West; and in 1854 it appeared in St. Louis under the 
imprint of the local periodical dealer. 

Jones attempted another story paper which for some years com¬ 
peted with his own Star Spangled Banner. This was the Union Jack, 
“Or Sailor’s Log Book, An elegant weekly paper devoted to Tales of 
Sea and Land, Sketches of Naval Battles, Whaling, Privateering, 
Smuggling, Piracy, and everything of interest touching a ‘Life on the 
Ocean Wave.’ ’’ Sea stories were a favorite line with this man whose 
life, as far as it is known, was devoted to publishing, hack writing, 
and local politics. The Union Jack was obviously a mistake in the 
day of Yankee patriotism, and it was soon succeeded by a paper with 
a less obnoxious title. This was the Yankee Privateer, “a Nautical 
and Literary Journal, devoted to the Interest, Amusement, and 
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Instruction of Seamen and Landsmen.” Its size was of almost mam¬ 
moth proportions, and it sold for only $2 a year, or 4^ a copy. The 
“nautical” atmosphere was carried out in all the department head¬ 
ings. News notes, which included all types of disasters on land and 
sea, were headed “Nautical Intelligence.” Various short quibs were 
headed “The Junk Locker.” A poetry column was headed “Sailor’s 
Olio.” Mr. Jones, under as many names as seemed desirable, provided 
most of the serials, with some help from the London Journal and 
Reynolds’s Miscellany when those papers were kind enough to pub¬ 
lish sea tales. 

Even in the late 1850’s, while the Yankee Privateer was running, 
Jones tried another story paper at the same time. This was advertised 
as the Parlour Casket or the Casket of Jewels, and was supposed to 
appeal to a different audience, although exactly how its “Original 
Domestic and Nautical Novelettes” differed from those in the 
Yankee Privateer remains unknown, since the paper seems to have 
entirely disappeared. 

In 1859 Justin Jones was finding the writing of serials for other 
papers far more profitable than his own publishing ventures. He sold 
out the subscription list of the Yankee Privateer to a rising new 
story paper, that of Street and Smith, and engaged himself as one 
of its “exclusive contributors.” Thus a firm still in existence today 
as a publisher of popular periodicals can trace a part of its ancestry 
back to one of the earliest of story-paper experimenters. It is likely, 
too, that Jones taught a few things to the young editors. The Street 
& Smith paper distinguished itself among story papers for its serial 
blurbs, yet it probably never surpassed Justin Jones in this im¬ 
portant art. Take, for instance, his announcement in the Star Span¬ 
gled Banner of his own story “Hasserac the Thief-Taker, or The 
Rival Sisters of Tri-Mount, a Tale of Tricks and Traps, and of Misery 
and Mystery by Harry Hazel.” The title of this story might well be 
regarded as sufficient inducement for its perusal. But no—the reader 
was further informed: 

In the first number of the new volume will be Commenced a 
Great Local Novelette, 

Illustrative of LIFE IN BOSTON;—in which none but 
Conspicuous Living Characters 1! 

Will be introduced. In it the “Mysteries and Miseries” of the great 
metropolis will be faithfully portrayed; scenes among the Rich and 
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the Poor, the High and the Low, the Strong and the Weak, will be 
truly and graphically given. 

Hasserac, the Thief Taker! 1 
Is one of the most prominent characters. 

The dens of THIEVES, COUNTERFEITERS, GAMBLERS, and the 
SPLENDID PALACES OF THE CYPRIANS! 

Will be opened to view. In short the Vice and Villainy of this immoral 
city will be revealed, and those who are deepest dyed in Crime and 
Cruelty will be exposed. 

Jones did not stay with the Street & Smith paper. The desire to 
have his own was too strong with him. In 1864 he bought up an old, 
old weekly, the Yankee Blade, changed its name to Harry HazePs 
Yankee Blade, changed its semi-literary character to a full-fledged 
story paper, and settled down to a small circulation of three or four 
thousand until almost the end of the century. 

Justin Jones was not the only publisher who tried to outflourish 
the Flag of Our Union in Boston. In 1847 was begun the Yankee 
Nation. It was less grandiose in conception than the Universal Yankee 
Nation of the mammoth age. It was small, and its rhetoric ran a 
little less to the sublime. It addressed itself, to be sure, “To the 
Reading Million,” but in these words: 

The course of and march of science is onward, as some facetious writer 
has said, like the intrepid advance of a donkey to a peck of oats; it 
used to be, some fifteen years ago, a rare thing for a laboring man or 
half grown boy to think of reading, much less subscribing, for a news¬ 
paper. . . . 

Can you read? Then lend your eyes for a while; we want to prepare 
you for a feast of reason and a flow of soul. In a land like this, of sweet 
liberty, governed by the popular voice of a high and mighty people, you 
know not what day or hour you may be called from the work- shop, the 
plough or the mill, to preside in the Councils of your nation. Then culti¬ 
vate your mind. Here is a field for you, a new and cheap monitor, a 
weekly visitor, laden with the treasures of History, Art, Science, Moral¬ 
ity, and General Intelligence, at so slight a price that it is put in the 
reach of all. 

The times have changed since these great days of the 1840’s. Fancy 
a pulp magazine of today introducing itself in such a manner! 

Some Boston weeklies of this period are difficult to classify as 
full-fledged story papers because of their modest appearance and 
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less splashy titles. The Boston Museum probably hoped to compete 
with the Flag and took stories by some of the same writers, such as 
Paul Creyton and T. S. Arthur. It also published “Scenes on the 
Adirondack Lakes,” by Henry William Herbert, who, under the name 
of Frank Forester, was the most famous sports writer of his time. Ul¬ 
timately it sold out to the Flag of Our Union. 

A paper called simply the Olive Branch took occasion to bask in 
the sunshine of the Flag of Our Union’s glory. It published a short 
serial by Miss Clough, which it very likely had the good luck to 
purchase before she won her famous prize. Over each installment of 
the Olive Branch story were printed, under the title, in capital letters, 
the words, “Written for the Boston Olive Branch by Miss Martha 
Ann Clough, author of Paolina, the $500 Prize Tale.” 

The Olive Branch had begun in 1836 as a paper “devoted to the 
interests of the Methodist Protestant Church.” It was not long before 
the interests of Methodism seemed to require a great many tales, pre¬ 
sumably to make that religion more popular. After a while the tales 
became so popular that Methodism quietly dropped out altogether. 
As early as 1843 the Olive Branch was declaring itself “principally a 
secular paper.” By 1847 it was publishing as “original” the Western 
stories of J. H. Robinson; and in 1853, it had the good luck, at $2 a 
column, to introduce Fanny Fern to the entire newspaper world. 

The True Flag apparently had a great circulation in its day. This 
sheet did not attempt serials, but rather filled its huge front page 
with a sensational love story, as often as not containing a murder or 
two in its brief compass. The paper certainly took the prize for 
continuity. It lasted until the end of the century. It never ran any 
advertisements or any pictures. Just once it changed both its fancy 
head and the little designs at the head of the regular columns; this 
was early, in 1855. From then on it settled down with the same 
departments, the same type of story on the front page, the same 
spacing of its type, the same format. “Poetry,” to be sure, ceased to 
be a column about 1875 and was scattered over the back page. Per¬ 
haps the plate for the little picture heading the column had worn 
out. The paper changed its ownership without affecting its character 
or design. Just exactly how its proprietors, the Messrs. Elliott, Lin¬ 
coln, and Moulton, occupied their time it is hard to figure out. They 
could have got up this paper in their lunch hours. Perhaps Mr. 
Moulton was as devoted to leisure and literary society as was his 
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wife, the poetess, Louise Chandler Moulton. The paper apparently 
brought in enough money to provide a fine house, expensive recep¬ 
tions, servants, fine clothes, and annual trips abroad for Mrs. Moulton. 
It finally met with a sad end, in spite of the dramatic, forward-looking 
gesture of the Apollo that adorned its head for a half-century. In 
1898 a trade paper tells us that “the True Flag of Boston, is offering 
subscriptions in payment for the MSS of aspiring authors. Is not this, 
indeed, adding insult to injury ?” 

Even in the beginning the True Flag copied another paper in its 
essential features. This was the American Union, begun in the late 
1840’s and featuring complete stories in each number. Many writers, 
who later were taken on by the top-paying weeklies, got their start 
in the American Union. Among them were Oliver Optic, who at this 
time wrote for adults, and Emma Garrison Jones, who later tried to 
rival Mrs. Southworth. 

Dozens of story papers were begun in Boston in this thriving 
period. The Uncle Sam was challenged by the Uncle Samuel. Among 
the papers received from Boston by the Philadelphia Dispatch were 
the Rambler and the Yankee Blade—respectable papers, thought the 
Dispatch, not humbugs of the “raw-head and bloody bones” school 
that offered fantastic prices for stories. A paper called the Waverley 
was sometimes classed as a story paper, but this was a mistake. It 
was more expensive, more pretentious in appearance than the cheap 
weeklies. Its long list of authors was composed of names that 
appeared nowhere else. It was generally believed that its editor did 
not pay for contributions. It fattened on the free-will offerings of 
those story-paper readers who longed to see their own names in 
print, and were willing to pay for the. privilege with a subscription. 
It lasted for years, and its proprietor, who soon invested substantially 
in real estate, was called “the heaviest taxpayer in the City of Bunker 
Hill.” 

Anything that happened in Boston, or any other Eastern city, was 
sure to happen in San Francisco. San Francisco, even in the days 
when it was cluttered with shacks, had made up its mind to be a Great 
City. And since a Great City was supposed to have a story paper, San 
Francisco would have one. The Golden Era began its career in 1853, 
a career “Devoted to Literature, Agriculture, the Mining Interest, 
Local and Foreign News, Commerce, Education, Morals, and Amuse¬ 
ments.” But its glory ended with its title and its head showing a 
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magnificent ship-filled harbor backed by hills. Like the Saturday 
Evening Post in its earliest days, the Golden Era in the fifties picked 
up reading matter wherever it could find it. Any paper that happened 
to be on sale for a reasonable price in San Francisco would serve its 
purpose, whether it was the Portland Eclectic—itself filled with 
selections—or the Mexican Periodico de los Ninos. Someone was 
usually willing to provide an “original translation 5 ’ from the latter. 
And even California, scarcely out of its rough days, could provide a 
poetess or two. Finally, toward the end of the decade, the Golden 
Era boasted a few serial stories by obscure authors. In 1855 it 
claimed a circulation of 5,000 copies, “larger than that of any other 
paper in the State, 55 and was consequently awarded by the post¬ 
master “the advertisement of the ‘List of Uncalled-for Letters 5 in the 
San Francisco Post Office. 55 This had the advantage of taking up 
quite a lot of space. 

Strangely enough New York City, so far ahead in true journalism, 
was behindhand in story papers. New York was chiefly the home of 
Sunday papers, although Philadelphia, after 1848, ran it a close 
second. These, with their serial stories, humor columns, and other 
“features, 55 bore a close resemblance to the story papers. Yet they 
belonged in a class by themselves. Published in the days before the 
great local dailies had Sunday editions, they generally included a 
little serious news. They devoted considerable space to local politics; 
often their proprietors, like Alderman Amor Williamson of the Dis¬ 
patch, were themselves politically active. The Sunday papers were 
heavily dependent upon advertising, a large part of which was local, 
but the story papers carried little or no advertising. Above all, they 
did not, like the story papers, aim at a national circulation. 

The chief selling point of the Sunday papers was not so much their 
serials as their hundreds of smart little paragraphs, their jottings- 
about-town. Even the serials that made their front pages at this 
time look so much like the front pages of story papers were some¬ 
times quite different in tone from those of the Flag or the Courier. 
Although occasionally sensational, they were frequently humorous 
or bawdy—in a true-blue story paper a humorous serial had no place 
whatever. Since Sunday papers had little money to spend and serial 
stories were not their specialty, the character of a Sunday-paper 
serial all too often depended upon What was available in London. 
They were seldom open and unabashed pirates. The Mercury in- 
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sisted that it had paid $2,000 for the advance sheets of one of Pierce 
Egan’s serials. Since its publication ran approximately two months 
behind the London Journal, since that journal itself never bought 
an Egan story if it could possibly get anything better, and since the 
most popular writer in America was at that time paid less than 
$1,000 for a story of similar length, the Sunday Mercury’s assertion 
may well be questioned. 

Until 1855 New York would stick to these local papers and give 
Boston and Philadelphia a chance. The cheap blanket-sized story 
papers of both cities had a wide sale in New York, where they were 
advertised in the local papers. For a time they apparently drowned 
out even the sale of pamphlet books, so that Beadle found almost a 
clear field for his dime novels in 1860. Said a humorous weekly, the 
New York Picayune, in 1852, “Yellow Kivered Books have fallen into 
distaste with ’prentice boys and love-sick damsels, since the issue of 
the bed-blanket weeklies.” 

All the new weeklies that swarmed after the Flag of Our Union 
did not interfere with that paper’s circulation in the least. The 
growing size of the reading public took care of that. Years later, 
Gleason, in an interview for a newsdealers’ paper, stated that the 
Flag reached a circulation of 75,000 under his management, and 
brought him a cool $25,000 a year profit. 

More serious than the competition for readers was the competi¬ 
tion for authors ; it was this, perhaps, that led the Flag to offer its 
spectacular prizes in 1848. Even after that, Editor Ballou was 
obviously overworked, turning out not only serial after serial, but also 
poetry, editorials, and short stories as required by his own paper. 

During 1849 numerous short stories by one Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
began to appear in the Flag. Cobb had already written for several 
religious and temperance journals, but with scant pay. Many years 
later, when he was one of the most highly paid authors of the century, 
he promised his little girl a half-dollar for every real good letter she 
wrote home. “Isn’t that pretty nice ? That is more than I ever got for 
any of my writings until I had been writing for a number of years.” 
In 1850 Cobb asked for a job on the Olive Branch and was turned 
down. He then persuaded Mr. Gleason to let him try a serial story. 
After that the Flag did not have to go begging for stories. Though 
always insistent upon securing many different authors for its col¬ 
umns, it solved this problem by having Cobb write under five differ- 
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ent names. Two of them, his own and “Austin C. Burdick,” appeared 
almost continuously for six years. This did not prevent Cobb from 
making contributions to other papers. 

The nom-de-plume idea served other purposes as well. For instance, 
the Flag announced in 1856: 

Mr. Staniford has just returned, after five years residence in the 
Orient, and this exceedingly interesting story is the result of his experi¬ 
ence in the land of the Caliphs. It is entitled: 

Ben Hamed, or the Children of Fate. A Tale of the Eastern World. 

. . . With all the dreamy mystery of the East, it has also the exciting 
plot, and strong delineation of love and passion, that remarkable fatality 
produces in every clime. 

While this story was still running in the Flag, one Robert Bonner 
engaged Cobb to write for his New York Ledger; and he was just 
unkind enough to reveal that Cobb, whose sole acquaintance with the 
East was a few days’ shore leave as a sailor boy in his teens, was its 
real author. 

Cobb was certainly a handy man to have around a story paper. 
His journal contained such entries as these: “Received a letter from 
Mr. Gleason with a picture for a new novelette,” or, “Received a 
letter from Mr. Gleason with several pictures from which to write a 
sea story,” or, “Received a picture from Gleason for a Revolutionary 
story.” Such facility on the part of his writers made it possible for 
Mr. Gleason to state in the Flag, “No engravings except those ex¬ 
pressly designed for this paper will appear in its columns,” or: 
“Many of the weeklies are publishing old cuts in their columns that 
have already become rusty, from use in book forms. No picture has 
ever been published in the Flag unless designed originally for this 
paper.” 

Cobb set the precedent not only for quantity production and adap¬ 
tability to the needs of editors; more than any other individual he set 
the pattern of the ideal story-paper story. Take, for instance, “The 
Earl’s Ward; or The Old Chapel and its Mysteries.” The ward, of 
course, was in love with a fisherman’s son, who showed his true 
heroic stamp by a suitable number of hair-raising episodes. An 
ominous pirate lurked in the background, and the fisherman’s son 
barely escaped poisoning by his mother. As to the earl’s ward, she 
was first attacked by the earl’s son, who wanted to force her to marry 
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him; then she was abducted by the pirate himself. After the hero had 
discovered a secret passageway between the old stone chapel and the 
sea below, it turned out that the pirate was really the earl’s son. 
This caused the earl no end of dismay, until it, turned out that the 
earl’s son was really the fisherman’s son, and the heroic fisherman’s 
son was really the earl’s son. The hero’s mother had confessed that 
she was not the hero’s mother at all but the pirate’s mother. The 
earl was the earl; but then, he was a minor character. 

A half-century later, when Cassell’s brought out a number of Cobb’s 
stories in paper-bound books, they were introduced to their new 
public as “decently sensational.” 

J. H. Robinson and Lieutenant Murray continued to appear in the 
Flag of the early fifties, although Cobb was its mainstay. Almost 
every writer of any popular appeal whatever appeared in the Flag at 
some time or other. Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, author of “The Flowers 
of Poetry and the Poetry of Flowers,” contributed regularly. T. S. 
Arthur sent in some of his omnipresent moral sketches. Even Edgar 
Allan Poe was drafted during the last two years of his life; and 
though his writings were occasional enough the Flag was always care¬ 
ful to speak of him as “our regular contributor.” Poe hoped that 
Mr. Duyckinck would pay him $10 for an article for which Gleason 
had already offered him $15. But Mr. Duyckinck had never heard of 
$10 and Poe had to be content with the larger pay offered by the 
ephemeral sheet. To add to Poe’s humiliation even the old writers for 
Uncle Sam, including Osgood Bradbury, were drafted for the Flag. 
They were required to change their “moral tone.” Mr. Bradbury 
wrote a humorous little sketch about an old maid and her belated 
marriage, “Miss Dolly Dingle’s Courtship or the Spider Behind the 
Mirror on Christmas Eve.” The writers for Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
for the declining Graham’s all sent short stories td the Flag, the 
surest pay in the country. The Flag of Our Union was triumphant, 
the triumph of the “decently sensational.” Its prospectus for 1852 
was able to state: “Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be ad¬ 
mitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically 
A Paper for the Million 

and a welcome visitor to the home circle.” This was the basic story- 
paper claim for years to come. 

By 1855 the Flag of Our Union, with Cobb, and the Saturday 
Evening Post, with Mrs. Southworth, were running neck-and-neck in 
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the story-paper circulation race. Then they were both struck by a 
hand that seemed to come out of total darkness and was armed with 
the heaviest of weapons—a fistful of banknotes. In 1856 these mys¬ 
teriously accumulated banknotes were accepted by Cobb, in 1857 
by Mrs. Southworth. Even as early as New Year’s Day, 1856, a 
cocky little ad had appeared in the pages of the New York Tribune. 
It read: 

Time was when people thought that The Saturday Courier, True Flag, 
Flag of Our Union, Waverley, &C., were the best family papers in the 
Union; that time has passed away with 1855 and is buried in oblivion. 
Now at the Birth of 1856, it is known by 

ALL THE PEOPLE 

that no paper is equal to the New York Ledger. 

The writer of this ad was not overconfident. He was not giving 
gratuitous advertising to his competitors. He was the shrewdest story- 
paper editor of the century. For the next thirty years the history of 
story papers was inseparable from the personality of Robert Bonner. 



CHAPTER VII 


Story-cPaper Hero 


U TDER the leadership of Robert Bonner with his New York 
Ledger, the story paper far outdistanced every other periodi¬ 
cal or newspaper in the United States, if not in the world. 
People forgot all about such successful forerunners of the Ledger as 
the Courier and the Flag. The head census taker spoke of Bonner as 
the “fortunate discoverer” of the popular story paper. Edward Everett 
spoke of the Ledger as “the first attempt in this country, on a large 
scale” to reach what Dickens called “ ‘The Unknown Public/ ” Upon 
Bonner’s retirement in 1887, the editor of the New York Times 
wrote: “The field which Mr. Bonner abandons to his sons is one 
which he has not only cultivated with unexampled success, but which 
he may be said to have discovered. Nobody has approached him in 
knowledge of what the American people liked to read. The Ledger 
for the last thirty years has been an exact replica of their wishes.” 
The New York Herald, little given to praise in its “spicy” columns, 
referred to Bonner as the “Maecenas of poets and romancers—the 
autocrat, in most respects, of American periodical literature, and 
certainly its most successful publisher.” 

Robert Bonner himself became one of the richest and most famous 
men in the United States of the mid-century. He was the respected 
friend of Presidents, of railroad magnates, even of great educators 
like Edward Everett and President James McCosh of Princeton. 
The World, the Sun, and the Herald joined in a campaign to have 
Bonner run for mayor in 1878 in the hope of giving New York City 
an efficient business management as a substitute for John Kelly’s 
machine politics. In collections of popular biographies, books written 
not to please their subjects but for wide sale by door-to-door agents 
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throughout the small towns of America, Bonner almost invariably 
had his place. He was one of the “Makers of Millions”; one of 
“America’s Greatest Men and Women”; one of the “Kings of For¬ 
tune,” representing the “Triumphs and Achievements of Noble-self- 
made Men.” In a best selling subscription book of the time, Sun¬ 
shine and Shadow in New York , Bonner was one of the very few men 
selected for a biography—under Sunshine, of course. 

Bonner’s wealth became almost proverbial. When President 
Arthur was asked by Bonner for his autograph, he smiled and said, 
“Many’s the time I would have been glad to have had your name on 
a bit of paper.” Henry Ward Beecher in a letter to Bonner referred to 
the Ledger as a “$200,000 a year paper.” This was a fair enough 
estimate. In 1868 the New York Herald published the income-tax 
returns of all incomes over $5,000 from the “richest district in the 
United States.” Bonner reported $238,411. In this district he was 
surpassed only by Moses Taylor, railroad investor and president of 
the City Bank, who reported $293,780. From two other wealthy dis¬ 
tricts the Herald also secured the reports. William H. Webb, the 
shipbuilder, was far ahead with his $453,832; but the next highest, 
J. R. Cornell, the ironmaster who ultimately supplied all of New 
York’s elevated railroads, reported only $217,832. This was behind 
Mr. Bonner’s figure. It was unlikely that much of Mr. Bonner’s in¬ 
come at this time was from investments. The Ledger had been pros¬ 
perous for only a dozen years, and during that time Bonner had 
turned much of his money back into the business. Most of the Ledger’s 
advertising was done in its early years, and the final reckoning 
for advertising costs was over one million dollars. In the very year of 
the income-tax report, Bonner was building a five-story, marble¬ 
faced building, all of which was paid for. In the way of outside in¬ 
vestment he had purchased vacant city property which yielded no 
immediate return. He steadily refused to invest in stocks of any kind. 
What income-producing investments he had were in government 
bonds and conservative mortgages. He lived well, purchased Ameri¬ 
ca’s fastest trotters, and acquired a reputation for generosity. 

Bonner’s $238,411 income was worth three or four times what it 
would be today in actual purchasing power. In its relation to other 
men’s ability to spend, the difference between that day and this was 
even greater. It was before the great fortunes of America were accu¬ 
mulated in steel or oil, and when they were just beginning to grow 
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in department stores and railways. All this great wealth of Mr. 
Bonner's was secured through the intangibles of publishing, through 
the most fleeting of those intangibles at that—a story paper, a thing 
of naught. It involved no huge factory, no railroad line; it occupied 
only two stories and the basement of a five-story office building on one 
and a half 25-foot city lots. What it did involve was a perfect under¬ 
standing of the great new reading public that was growing up in 
America. 

In all great fortunes there lies an unearned increment. Bonner’s 
spectacular rise was as much bound up with the material expansion of 
his time as was the rise of Astor or A. T. Stewart or Commodore 
Vanderbilt. Bonner’s unearned increment was based on the enor¬ 
mous growth of the reading public; and this in turn was due not only 
to the great increase in population, but to material improvements 
that on the one hand gave people more time for reading, and on the 
other hand made reading matter much cheaper in proportion to their 
incomes. The cheapening process had been going on ever since the 
Courier had started its appeal “to the million” in the early 1830’s. It 
continued throughout the Ledger’s development, with better presses 
and more efficient distribution, both wholesale and retail. 

The increase of total national wealth produced by the Industrial 
Revolution brought more and more pressure for public education. 
Public schooling in the 1850’s and 1860’s became not only more gen¬ 
eral but of longer duration. Adults, too, had more time to use what 
education they had. Horse-drawn machinery on the farm gave the 
farmer and his older children an occasional hour of leisure. Gas 
lighting in city homes or even improved oil lamps made it possible 
for the clerk with his tired eyes to read of any evening. Above all, 
increased comforts in the home gave the housewife an occasional 
hour to herself. No longer did she have to make her own candles, or 
carry the water from the pump, or scrub the coal dust from rough 
kitchen floors. Gas supplied to the home, running water, hardwood 
floors, and the substitution of heating stoves or hot-air furnaces for 
open fireplaces—all helped to give her time for the weekly install¬ 
ment of her favorite romance. 

Finally, improved material condition brought about a huge in¬ 
crease in the population itself, both by a higher survival rate, and 
by immigration from less fortunate countries. This factor, together 
with all the others, continued to operate into modern times, so that 
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today the most popular weeklies count by the million, where those 
of the nineteenth century counted by the hundred thousand. 

Bonner, like Astor or Vanderbilt, knew how to capitalize on these 
great expansive forces of the nineteenth century. All the old story 
papers went down before the Ledger. All the new ones were started 
in deliberate and acknowledged imitation of the Ledger. This man 
who above all others understood the new reading public of America 
was not an American at all, but a native of the north of Ireland. 
Robert Bonner was born in 1824, in the small village of Ramelton. 
The family had once boasted of their aristocracy; but Robert, as he 
declared later, found that to be “a very poor thing to ‘make the pot 
boil.’ ” He was given a stern Presbyterian education: he could re¬ 
cite the Shorter Catechism and knew his Bible. One day he was lying 
before the fire when his father asked him to get some wood. Eleven- 
year-old Robert rose very slowly, stretched himself, and said with 
languid superiority: “Job, fifth, seventh: ‘Man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward/ ” Yet most of his early religious training 
Bonner took seriously. When he retired from business some fifty 
years later, he had two ambitions: to solve the question of free-will 
versus predestination, and to own and drive the fastest trotting 
horses in America. He was able to boast his success as a horseman, 
but had to admit his failure to solve the age-old theological ques¬ 
tion. 

When Robert was fifteen and his brother William seventeen, a 
prosperous uncle in Hartford, Connecticut, invited William to come 
to America. While the family was discussing the matter, someone 
suggested jokingly that “the old man”—the shrewd and lazy little 
Robert—should go to America too. Robert pricked up his ears and 
solemnly volunteered, “I will let you know in the morning.” In the 
morning his pronouncement was, “I will go.” 

A few days later, as the two fine young boys were going down the 
streets of Ramelton with their traveling bags over their shoulders, 
an old woman looked at them regretfully and said, “They have less 
wit than ye that let the likes of ye go to America.” The old woman 
could not know that years later, when the grown sons of one of these 
boys visited Ramelton, all the shops of the town would be closed in 
their honor. 

The boys' mother went to see them off on the large sailing vessel 
before it left Londonderry on the night of May 2, 1839. Robert had 
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fallen asleep and she would not wake him. Her last words to William 
were, “ ‘Be busy with the Almighty/ ” 

When the boys arrived in New York twenty-one days later, William 
had to ask Robert to rip out a precious last sovereign—about five 
dollars—that was sewed into the lining of his coat. This paid their 
steamer passage to Hartford. Here William went to work on his 
Uncle Joshua’s farm, but Robert insisted upon learning a trade. He 
was placed in the office of the Hartford Courant as a printer’s devil 
at $25 a year, with room, board, and washing. It was Robert’s job to 
build the fires, sweep the floors, wash the filthy ink from the roller, and 
“wet” down the paper. No one wanted him to learn anything else. But 
he used to arrive at the office at four o’clock in the morning, two hours 
before he was due, to watch them set up the latest news. When they 
asked him to run errands, he refused to do so unless they taught him 
some aspect of the press work. Soon he had a chance to do some of 
this work himself at 12%£ an hour. This was added to his regular 
pay to make a grand total of $3 a week. 

At the end of his five-year apprenticeship, Robert was a fully 
trained printer. His brother William had left Hartford to take up 
farming in Wisconsin; but Robert’s mother, his three sisters, and his 
two younger brothers had all come to Hartford after the death of 
the father in Ireland. This entire family now moved with Robert to 
New York City. They seemed much like thousands of other immi¬ 
grants. Margaret, the oldest girl, went into dressmaking; Mary and 
Ann made artificial flowers; David and Allen took jobs in Broad¬ 
way stores. Robert was soon placed as a “make-up” man and proof¬ 
reader for the Evening Mirror. As a printer he broke all records for 
speed. One story became almost legendary in the newspaper world. 
It was copied from paper to paper until such details as the time, the 
place, and even the name of Bonner’s competitor became obscure 
and conflicting. A journeyman printer—some versions said it was 
John Hand—had the reputation of being the fastest compositor on 
earth. Someone challenged Bonner to beat the record, and put up $10 
against him. 

“I never bet,” said Bonner. 

“You’d better not,” replied the challenger, with a laugh. This was 
too much for Robert’s pugnacious disposition. He put up the $10; and 
in the next 20 hours and 28 minutes he set 25,500 ems of solid type, 
“a feat which,” said the New York Tribune, “for rapidity and en- 
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durance has probably never been beaten by hand. All he ate during 
this enormous task was two-thirds of a lemon pie.” Then Bonner 
refused to take the ten dollars—just as in his mature years he re¬ 
fused to race his record-breaking trotters except against a watch. 

Since Bonner showed a special talent for displays, he was soon 
offered the job of printing in its entirety the Merchants' Ledger, a 
paper which was dependent almost entirely upon advertisements. Be¬ 
fore he accepted the job, Bonner bargained successfully for higher 
wages than he was at first offered. A little later he arranged to hire 
the type of the Ledger and set up his own office where he could print 
other weekly papers as well. He found time to write little articles on 
New York happenings which he sold to country newspapers. Then 
the chance that he was looking for came to him when Mr. Pratt de¬ 
cided to retire. Bonner bought the Merchants' Ledger, good will and 
all, for something under $1,000 in cash. 

In 1851, at the age of twenty-six, Bonner was first settled in his own 
little business. The year before he had married Jane McCanlis, 
Scotch-Irish like himself, and like himself a devout Presbyterian. 
Bonner always remained devoted to her and to their children. He was 
ambitious, but never fantastically so. He never fought for sheer 
power, or even for the influence the possession of a more serious paper 
would give him. When Sinclair wanted Bonner to buy him out of his 
majority interest in the New York Tribune, Bonner first wrote to 
his pastor about it, then turned down the offer because it would in¬ 
terfere with his peace of mind and his regular hours with his family. 
Bonner always knew exactly what he wanted to do—he wanted to run 
the most popular periodical of his age. For this simple and explicit 
purpose, the obscure Merchants' Ledger proved a good-enough start 
for Robert Bonner. 

In 1851 the Ledger was at the very opposite end of the line from 
a popular story paper. Instead of appealing to the million, it appealed 
strictly to country merchants. Instead of excluding all ads in order to 
make room for stories, it was practically a throwaway. Bonner 
promptly announced a lowering of the price from one dollar to fifty 
cents a year. The shrewd Scotch-Irishman, anxious not to lose his 
paper's present customers until he had acquired new ones, assured 
his readers and the drygoods wholesalers who were his advertisers 
that the paper would be continued along the same lines. The only 
hint of change lay in a promise that “by an additional quantity of 
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reading matter” he would “render it a desirable and entertaining 
family journal.” 

Changes at first were very gradual. “A Splendid Story” announced 
at the beginning of 1852, “for the gratification of our lady readers,” 
was actually one published five years before as an “extra” by Bonner's 
former employer. A little later the Merchants' Ledger was apologiz¬ 
ing for giving meager installments of even this inexpensive serial: 
“Just now we are in the midst of the great business season, and as 
our advertisements are a great source of revenue to us, we are sure our 
subscribers will not complain if we encroach a little upon the space 
usually devoted to reading matter.” 

About this time Mr. Bonner informed his public that the Weekly 
Tribune had refused to accept an ad of the Merchants' Ledger on the 
ground that it interfered with its own “trade.” The Weekly Tribune 
was then at the head of all the papers in the country in circulation. 
“Are they Afraid of us ?” asked the editor of the Merchants' Ledger, 
and then he added—they'd better be. “We mean to advertise the 
Ledger throughout the entire country, until its circulation shall 
be equalled by no paper in the world.” Of course, no one paid any 
attention to this idle bombast. It was only odd that it turned out 
to be the truth. 

In the course of the first two years, the paper was twice enlarged 
and the price was raised to one dollar. A few sentimental effusions 
by unknown authors crept into its pages as “original matter.” Then, 
in this still obscure merchants' paper, appeared the name of Lydia 
Sigourney, the “Lady Abbess of the Poetical Sisterhood,” the coun¬ 
try's most popular poetess. Her name continued to appear, more 
and more frequently, because Bonner paid her $10 a poem by return 
mail. 

For bulkier reading matter Bonner went to a less expensive source. 
He went straight to the paper which then boasted the largest circula¬ 
tion in the English-speaking world, and he pirated the author on 
which this popularity was based. Until the Ledger stood firmly on 
its own feet in 1856, Bonner regularly took the serials of John 
Frederick Smith from the London Journal. After 1856, and after 
Smith himself had changed his publisher, Bonner arranged for the 
regular purchase of the advance sheets from Cassell's. 

Robert Bonner's subscription to the London Journal was good for 
more than one author. In 1855 he noticed the beginnings of a fine 
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story called “The True and False Heiress.” The Journal attached 
no author’s name to this story, reserving that for the end. Bonner 
succeeded in pirating only a first installment. Then an irate letter was 
received from T. B. Peterson, Mrs. Southworth’s book publisher 
in Philadelphia. International relations, even on the story-paper level, 
proved rather complicated at times. In future years Bonner was, al¬ 
ways indulgent to those who pirated the Ledger by way of London. 

Bonner placated Mr. Peterson by advertising the book under its 
true title of The Lost Heiress and offering it as a premium. Bonner 
also took the occasion to announce: “Mrs. Southworth is, beyond 
a doubt, the BEST FICTION WRITER in the United States. . . . 
We would willingly pay the lady liberally for an original tale for 
our columns . . . but we understand she is engaged exclusively on 
the Saturday Evening Post.” 

This was not simply a bit of safe bragging on Mr. Bonner’s part. 
As early as 1853 he was making $5,000 a year out of the Ledger. 
Now, in 1855, he set out to buy not only original material, but the 
most popular material available—and the most expensive. Perhaps 
even more popular than Mrs. Southworth, at that particular moment, 
was Fanny Fern. Her two novels, Rose Clark and Ruth Hall, were 
listed in a Ledger article in 1856 as among the only six books that 
had sold over 25,000 in the past three years. This was rather con¬ 
servative publicity on the Ledger’s part, since an English expert on 
the American book trade put the figure at 70,000 copies for Ruth 
Hall. The “Fern Leaves,” written for a time for the Olive Branch, 
then for the Saturday Evening Post, had been clipped from paper to 
paper around the country. Whole columns were devoted to the ques¬ 
tion of the author’s identity. The Dollar Newspaper considered her 
“probably the foremost of the strong-minded women of the age.” A 
popular composer produced a “Ruth Hall Schottische dedicated to 
Fanny Fern.” Fern Leaves appeared in book form, then Fern Leaves 
Second Series. Then came the inevitable book for canvassers to ped¬ 
dle about the country— Fern Leaves from Fanny*s Portfolio, followed 
by Little Ferns for Fanny*s Little Friends. The adult Fern Leaves 
were picked up by the Family Herald, where they became, from 
week to week, “Sprigs of Fern.” And all by Fanny Fern! 

In the spring of 1855 Bonner started negotiations with Fanny, who 
was, in business matters, Mrs. Sarah Willis Eldredge, a widow with 
two children to support. Mr. Bonner first offered her $25 a column. 
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She remembered the pirating of her $2 Olive Branch column, and 
refused the offer. Bonner then suggested $50, then $75. Finally Mrs. 
Eldredge broke down at $100. It was Bonner’s good luck that she held 
out so long; and Bonner’s shrewd business daring that ventured 
the $100. Nearly every newspaper in the country published his ex¬ 
travagance! Even the Sunday papers, who received none of Mr. 
Bonner’s advertising, and who regarded his success as a threat to 
their own circulations, felt they could not ignore such a piece of 
news. Said the New York Atlas: “Mr. Bonner is either remarkably 
shrewd and far-sighted, or else particularly green, in making this 
arrangement. We know it would astonish our ledger to have such an 
entry made upon it.” The Tribune, on the other hand, was entirely 
confident that Mr. Bonner knew “which side his bread [was] but¬ 
tered on.” 

Bonner greatly strengthened this publicity by advertising both the 
forthcoming story and the “enormous price paid for it” in the news¬ 
papers throughout the country. As for the Ledger itself, on its 
front, at the very top, above even the regular head, like a modern 
skyline streamer, was printed in huge black letters: 

GREAT ATTRACTION!—We will shortly commence in the Ledger 
the Publication of an Original Tale by Fanny Fern, for which we pay 
the Highest Price that any Author ever received from a Newspaper! 
Now is the time to send Orders. 

Inside, under the masthead, was again printed in large letters: 
“Great Attraction! New Story for the Ledger, by Fanny Fern!” 
Bonner then proceeded to set forth the new policy of the Ledger in 
the grandest of terms: “In due time, we will announce a succession 
of other ‘GREAT CZARS’ and will leave no stone unturned until 
we have the satisfaction of knowing—of feeling and realizing that 
the Ledger has the largest circulation in the United States.” “Fanny 
Ford” by Fanny Fern appeared in ten issues, at the rate of four whole 
columns an issue. There was nothing very remarkable about this 
first fancy-priced story in American literary journalism, nothing 
sensational except its price. In fact, Fanny Fern never did another 
story, but returned to column writing. What impressed and de¬ 
lighted and flattered people was seeing just that $400 worth of 
plain print spread before their eyes. They could count it—four 
columns at $100 each—like so many gold watches. And all, as the 
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Ledger never ceased to remind its readers, “ALL FOR THREE 
CENTS.” 

Of course the Ledger’s competitors, who didn’t receive any of 
Bonner’s advertising money, were furious—just as furious as they 
had been at the Flag’s competition. And the Flag was the most 
furious of all. It passed on to the Ledger the same thrusts that it had 
itself received in 1848—referring to the price paid as “information 
intended for the marines, we suppose.” Bonner, ordinarily generous 
in his business dealings, would forgive no man who called him a 
liar. The Flag was in for a long series of digs from the Ledger. Peo¬ 
ple were reminded that they paid five cents for the Flag, more 
than they paid for the Ledger even after its price was raised to 
four cents. They were informed that the Flag was “burdened with 
a debt of $150,000.” More than that, Bonner would have no scruples 
about taking away the Flag’s best author, or exposing the pen names 
it had used for him. 

Bonner publicly gloated over all the editorial soreheads in the 
country: 

FANNY FERN'S new story has proved a good card; indeed, it has 
done much better than we anticipated, and notwithstanding the im¬ 
mense outlay, we know enough of the success with which it has already 
met, to warrant us in expressing our belief that it will pay us three times 
over! What have the timid, the old-fogy, behind-the-age editors, who 
thought we were “insane” in making the costly arrangements with 
Fanny, to say now? 

Now the “Bank Note Table” and “Latest Counterfeits” were 
dropped from the Ledger. The paper changed over to the five-column 
quarto size, with eight pages that were still almost as large as those 
of a modern newspaper, yet considerably smaller than those of the 
old unwieldy four-page format. A fancy head, with ornamental 
border, took the place of the plain black lettering of the merchants’ 
sheet, and the Ledger started bragging about the beauty of its press- 
work in the accepted story-paper fashion. Two serials were run at 
the same time, marking an important milestone in story-paper his¬ 
tory. Gradually the ads were dropped from the inside pages, as the 
old contracts expired. Toward the end of 1855 a poem by Mrs. 
Sigourney, the “sweet singer of Hartford,” almost regularly deco¬ 
rated the upper corner of the front page. Then a picture illustrating 
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the serial was introduced on the front page, occupying the top of 
the three center columns. This, and the little poem to the left, be¬ 
came standard story-paper practice for the next thirty years. At 
this time, too, the fourth page became the one page that was free 
from stories. It included a mixture of editorials, short moralizing 
paragraphs, odd bits of information, and an article or two. 

From the first of 1856 on, for a quarter-century, a bit of feminine 
chit-chat by Fanny Fern became indispensable to the Ledger, while 
her innumerable imitators soon became equally indispensable to 
the other story papers. The year 1856 also opened with a picture on 
the fifth page, illustrating some story; and this, too, was there to 
stay. Soon Bonner announced that the words “Engraved Expressly 
for the Ledger” would be omitted, “as the editor does not intend to 
publish a ‘cut’ not expressly engraved” for his paper. Unlike Mr. 
Gleason, Bonner meant what he said. Instead of having to write to 
the picture, Bonner’s authors would soon suggest in their letters to 
him just what scenes they wished to have illustrated. Mrs. South- 
worth would write that she “particularly” desired the artist to il¬ 
lustrate “the awful death of Rum ford” She did not know what the 
readers might think of it, but she herself felt this scene to be “sub¬ 
lime.” 

By March 8, 1856, the story paper had assumed its permanent 
form, except for the “Answers to Correspondents,” which would 
come in June. On that March 8th the New York Ledger announced 
a circulation of 80,000 copies; 70,000 of these had gone to Ross & 
Tousey, the periodical dealers, for distribution to local news agents 
throughout the country. Never before had the editors of story week¬ 
lies been so precise in their claims, or given the names of dealers 
who could witness their truth. 

Yet the Ledger itself contained little to account for such success. 
The actual arrangement and content were a close imitation of the 
Flag. Except for Fanny Fern’s paragraphs and Lydia Sigourney’s 
little poems, none of the showy names of American popular literature 
had as yet appeared in its columns. Much of Bonner’s success at this 
time was due to sheer business acumen. It was not only that he 
insisted upon paid-in-advance subscriptions—this in itself would 
have given him no advantage over Mr. Gleason. Bonner was, above 
all, the first publisher to realize what the railroads and the rising 
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express companies meant in terms of retail distribution on a vast 
national scale. He dismissed his traveling agents. He refused to 
take mail subscriptions from places where single copies could be 
purchased from local dealers. For the benefit of these dealers he made 
snippy remarks about his leading competitor, the Flag, for en¬ 
couraging mail subscriptions. He won the support of the “trade.” 
He handed over almost the entire edition of his paper to be dis¬ 
tributed to the retailers through a rising wholesale agency—soon 
to be the largest single component of the American News Company. 
Thirty years later the independent newsdealers of America would 
be blaming Bonner for making possible the formation of this great 
nineteenth century monopoly in the news trade. 

Finally, the Ledger’s advertising at this time was “news.” It 
yielded double its value in publicity. In the 1850’s such extensive 
advertising as Bonner did attracted attention in itself. Display was 
at an even lower ebb than it had been in the 1830’s and 1840’s. 
The lightning Hoe presses, which for the first time permitted the 
dailies to come out with up-to-the-minute news, made the wetting 
of the paper necessary for good type impressions, and this interfered 
with cuts of any sort. Besides, America was in only the first rail¬ 
road age—it was still a country of small business rather than large. 
The result was that even the great metropolitan papers felt them¬ 
selves dependent upon a multitude of small advertisers rather than 
upon a few large ones. Many of them refused to permit any typo¬ 
graphical display on the score of avoiding favoritism to any particu¬ 
lar advertiser. Their columns looked far more like the classified ad 
sections of a modern Sunday paper than they did like any other form 
of advertising as we know it today. The New York Herald, the most 
profitable of all newspapers of this time, held its advertisers rigidly 
to the very small agate print, permitting only a large capital letter 
at the beginning of the ad. It was no matter—Mr. Bonner decided 
he would make display advertising out of agate type! 

If you took a single sentence, running, say, one and one-half lines, 
and headed by one large capital letter taking two lines; if you then 
repeated this as so many different ads, each with a black line be¬ 
tween them, and running brazenly down a whole column of a paper, 
it would hit the most casual turner-over-of-pages in the face. Take 
as an example: 
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R ead Emerson bennetts great Indian tale in the 

New York Ledger. 

EAD EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE in the 
New York Ledger. 

Bonner ran not only one column of this sort of thing, but two or 
three adjacent columns; or he would alternate it with blank spaces, 
so as to form a checkerboard pattern across the entire page of a 
newspaper. “Magnificently monotonous,” observed the New York 
Times. Even those who thought it ridiculous invested four cents 
at the nearest newsstand so as to see just what kind of fool the 
proprietor of this Ledger might be. Bonner was indifferent to ridicule 
when accompanied by a purchase. He even made advertising copy 
out of the ridicule, running whole columns of reiteration ads about 
“THE OLD FOGY’S QUESTION.” People were still asking 
why a half-column would not serve as well as a whole page. Robert 
Bonner succeeded in answering that question to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of all future advertisers. 




CHAPTER VIII 

The (greatest Show on the 
Newsstands 


O N April 17, 1856, the New York Times headed off one of 
its advertising columns with a deceptive bit of poetry. Then 
followed “The Gunmaker of Moscow, or Vladimir the 
Monk, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.,” and the comment: 

We copy the following brilliant and powerfully written story from the 
New York Ledger , the great literary weekly paper. Our readers will 
enjoy a rare treat in its perusal and we commend it to their attention. 
The author Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. is decidedly the best newspaper story- 
writer in the United States. 

After this endorsement in the name of the sedate New York Times, 
the story ran for almost four columns, at the end of which were the 
words “to be continued in our next.” In the next issue the story 
ran for another two columns and then at the most exciting point 
came the blow. The rest of the charming serial would be found only 
in the New York Ledger, available at all newsstands for four cents. 

A “charming” serial by Ledger standards proved to be one in 
which the love of a hard-working gunmaker for a rich heiress was 
neatly bound up with Russian state policy on the highest level. Poison¬ 
ings and torture chambers and mysteriously hidden prison vaults 
added to the charm of the tale. A strange black monk appeared at 
every crucial moment of the plot. Then, just as the heroine’s de¬ 
signing guardian was about to force her to marry him, the monk ap¬ 
peared for the last time, threw off his disguise, and revealed himself 
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as Peter, czar of all the Russias. Everything was then arranged to 
the hero’s and heroine’s perfect satisfaction. 

While this story was running through the Ledger, Bonner trium¬ 
phantly announced a circulation of 111,000. This represented a jump 
of 30,000 in a single month. He also announced that henceforth 
Sylvanus Cobb would write exclusively for the New York Ledger. 
A month later, on June 12th, one hundred city guns boomed forth in 
celebration of the Ledger’s hitting the 150,000 mark. The next morn¬ 
ing Bonner wrote an outraged letter to the Tribune. The evening 
papers had stated that the proprietor of the Ledger had sent men 
into the park to fire a national salute “without asking the consent 
of the authorities” Young Robert’s indignation at this accusation 
knew no bounds. “This is not so,” he stated categorically. Permis¬ 
sion had been given by Colonel Ming, the mayor’s deputy. 

It is true the men were interrupted before they got through; but they 
blazed away upward of sixty guns in admirable style until the aldermen 
were obliged to adjourn, the guns drowning out their eloquence. Mayor 
Wood then requested the gunners to adjourn to the Battery and there 
finish their salute; which they did. 

Robert added triumphantly: 

With the result I have no fault to find. The hundred guns were fired 
. . . the deed is done; and if there be anything . . . novel, or ridiculous, 
or original in the affair, the friends of the Ledger, who had the matter 
in charge, are prepared to shoulder the responsibility. 

The friends who had the matter in charge might have remained 
unknown to this day had not Sylvanus Cobb, reminiscing twenty 
years later in a private letter to Bonner, mentioned the name of 
Isaiah Rynders as the man who fired those guns. Rynders was a good 
trotting-horse friend of Bonner’s. He had also been made United 
States Marshal in grateful acknowledgment of many years of serv¬ 
ice to Tammany Hall and the Democratic party. 

On the same day that the Tribune printed Mr. Bonner’s letter, 
it bragged openly that Bonner had just paid it “fifteen hundred 
dollars for the insertion of a single advertisement.” The Tribune was 
not surprised that the Ledger had reached a circulation of 150,000. 
“Its Proprietor understands his business.” To prove the Tribune’s 
point, Bonner ran an ad in its next daily issue, reading: 
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tr\r\ PAID FOR A SINGLE LEDGER 
ADVERTISEMENT (one inser¬ 
tion) in The Weekly Tribune, and 

ONE HUNDRED GUNS 
fired in the Park in honor of THE LEDGER’S suc¬ 
cess. Here is an example for THE LEDGER’S IMI¬ 
TATORS. But what’s the use of talking to people 
who have no souls? Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spots? 

On the same front page of the Tribune, people were again re¬ 
minded of those 


ONE HUNDRED GUNS 
for the 

QUEEN OF THE WEEKLIES! 

while a certain “ ‘small-fry’ paper” of Boston was reminded of a 
circulation that had declined to less than 50,000. 

On its back page, the great Tribune submitted to an even more 
humiliating advertisement: one of those serial installments. Within 
another few days the Weekly Tribune, a paper boasting a circula¬ 
tion of 167,000, still the largest in America, appeared with what was 
presumably the $1,500 ad itself, a whole page of Cobb’s “Storm 
Secret.” Nothing at the head of the page, or before the last quarter 
of the last column, indicated in any way that the space was paid for. 
Instead the Tribune prefaced the story with remarks composed in the 
Ledger office in the Tribune’s name: 

It is seldom that we publish a story in our columns, as the great pres¬ 
sure of news and the rapid whirl of events which are now transpiring, 
crowd so strongly upon our pages that we sometimes begrudge even 
the room for advertisements. But the “women folks” and the young 
people of both sexes say they can’t live on politics, commercial statistics, 
and general news alone, and that they must have their favorite paper 
spiced with a little rosy fiction and accounts of such doings as lovers 
dream of; and in obedience to this demand we now copy from the 
New York Ledger the following admirable Novelette by one of our 
most popular American authors, entitled the Storm Secret: A'story of 
Ship and Shore; which is one of the most interesting and thrilling tales 
that we remember ever to have read. 

Just how much the lady readers and the young folks who subscribed 
to the Tribune enjoyed this bit of “spice” is doubtful, since the 
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story ended with the two lovers about to confess their mutual love 
and looking up to behold “Mark Atherton standing before them, his 
arms folded across his breast, and his eyes glaring like the fiery 
orbs of the crouched tiger! ” 

The Tribune was not the only great paper which bowed its repu¬ 
tation to the Ledger mammon. When the richest and most famous 
publishing house in America began a new magazine in 1857, it 
treated its readers to a serial that was to be continued only in the 
Ledger and that was only very obscurely marked as an advertise¬ 
ment. Harper’s Weekly began its long and distinguished career with 
a tantalizing installment of Emerson Bennett’s “The Refugees, an 
Indian Tale of 1812.” 

Ultimately these serial installments brought too many protests 
from frustrated readers for the newspapers to go on with them. Mr. 
Swain of the Philadelphia Public Ledger thought to discourage Mr. 
Bonner by tactfully raising the price from ten cents to fifteen cents 
a line. Mr. Bonner at once telegraphed that the story was to go in just 
the same, and added in the telegram that “fifteen cents a line didn’t 
frighten” the Ledger. Mr. Swain then billed the Ledger at the old 
rate, but positively refused to take any more of these ads. 

The Herald started to complain that Mr. Bonner was running too 
much to display, in spite of the strict adherence to small print and 
single-column rules. Too many capitals, said Mr. Bennett. Bonner 
then said all right, he wouldn’t use any, if that was the way Mr. Ben¬ 
nett felt about it. The next ad received by the Herald from the Ledger 
office was composed of a single sentence repeated over and over 
without any punctuation whatever. The letters were run absolutely to 
the edge of the column, with no regard for the ending of words. The 
ad took up more than one column, so that the Herald appeared with 
a broad pillar of solid type, far more conspicuous than the ads of 
which Mr. Bennett had complained. After that, Mr. Bennett told 
Bonner he could do what he pleased. 

The Tribune, oddly enough, objected because one of Mr. Bonner’s 
advertisements was too large. The Herald thought that was very fool¬ 
ish, and that Bonner should be allowed as much space as he was will¬ 
ing to pay for. Word of Mr. Bennett’s attitude reached Mr. Bonner, 
and Mr. Bonner promptly took him up on it. “This is Tuesday,” he 
said. “Next Saturday I will buy the whole paper.” It came to eight 
pages, bought at a time when an ad of a whole column length was 
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considered extraordinary. Bonner was charged $2,000 for the ad, 
the largest that had ever appeared in a newspaper. The Herald 
that Saturday came out in a sixteen-page edition. 

Under the single-column and agate-print rules of the time, it re¬ 
quired quite as much gall as ingenuity to fill eight pages with ads. 
No displays, no pictures, no broad lines, and only a limited nurpber 
of large letters were allowed. Bonner filled one of his eight pages 
with excerpts from the Ledger: some poetry and several incomplete 
stories. He had many little paragraphs of the sort generally used as 
fillers, but each somehow ending up with the moral: “Read Emerson 
Bennett’s new story in the New York Ledger.” A paragraph headed 
“Tax Ridden” reflected on the eight-million-dollar cost of governing 
New York City and ended: “This is nearly the cost of our Federal 
government under the first administrations, and far more than the 
cost of Emerson Bennett’s new story, now ready in the New York 
Ledger.” Paragraphs on “Fashion,” “Kindness,” “The Black 
Prince,” “The Panic,” “Erie Canal Enlargement,” taken from the 
Ledger, all appeared susceptible to similar treatment. 

Another one of the eight pages was filled quite simply with six solid 
columns of: 

L O! THE POOR INDIAN—READ EMERSON BENNETT’S 
Great Indian Tale, entitled BLANCHE BERTRAND; Or, Perils 
of the Border, in the New York Ledger. Now ready, this (Thursday) 
morning. 

On another page more was said about the poor Indian, but in poetry, 
repeated in squares. All of Page 11 was devoted to: 

A T DAYLIGHT, THIS (Thursday) MORNING, THE New 
York Ledger will be for sale at all the news offices in the United 
States, New Jersey, and the Sandwich Islands. 

Bonner later had to apologize to New Jersey! 

Another page had a number of different repetition ads in various 
patterns, including one column of 

THE NEW YORK LEDGER IS OUT 

OUT 

OUT 
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Page 13 had a fairly long ad describing the merits of Mr. Bennett’s 
new story in particular and of the Ledger in general, all repeated 
three times in each of the six columns. The seventh of Mr. Bonner’s 
pages was filled entirely with the succinct advice: “Read Emerson 
Bennett’s Great Indian Tale in the New York Ledger.” This was re¬ 
peated in small type throughout the entire breadth and length of a 
huge newspaper sheet. The eighth of Bonner’s pages, the sixteenth 
and last of this classic edition of the New York Herald, was a care¬ 
fully constructed checkerboard pattern of words which again ad¬ 
vised the reading of Emerson Bennett’s story. 

Mr. Bonner was sufficiently convinced of the success of this colos¬ 
sal ad to repeat the performance, with variations, a week later. But 
when Bonner found he had imitators by the hundreds, when the 
novelty wore off, when no one commented any more about his idiocy, 
he dropped the iteration ad. 

Bonner, like many advertisers of the twentieth century, was aware 
of the American enjoyment of the preposterously silly. He printed 
in the New York Times a long paragraph headed “The Empress 
Eugenie and Queen Victoria.” 

On the occasion of the recent meeting of these two illustrious ladies 
at Cherbourg, the extraordinary circulation of the New York Ledger 
was reverted to and discussed with much animation. . . . “The price of 
the Ledger,” said the Empress, “is $2 a year, one-half of which must, 
of course, be clear profit. The circulation is reported to be three hundred 
and fifty thousand, at the very lowest. At a dollar a copy, this of course, 
gives a clear profit of $350,000 per annum—just a nice sum for pin- 
money. 

The empress planned to have the emperor start a paper in opposi¬ 
tion to the Ledger, but Victoria discouraged her. She and Albert had 
already discussed the matter, but they had found that the Ledger had 
monopolized all the best writers. The two then started to quarrel 
about the European agency of the Ledger, “when fortunately the 
signal gun summoned the illustrious ladies to their places on their 
respective ships of war, and a rupture of the friendly relations be¬ 
tween France and England was thus happily avoided.” 

Most of Mr. Bonner’s advertising was prompted by some change 
in the Ledger itself. When Mrs. Southworth became an “exclusive 
contributor” in 1857, she was announced not only with iteration copy 
and serial installments, but with columns of plain black print that 
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were so weird and striking in their arrangement that even the most 
supercilious could not hope to miss them. The right not to see was 
one never conceded by Mr. Bonner. The single week’s advertising 
cost him $27,000—an unheard of sum for those days. Mrs. Southworth 
rose to the occasion with her first installment of “The Island Prin¬ 
cess,” where a dazzling wedding, attended by only the most exalted 
of the peers and peeresses of England, was interrupted at the end 
of the fateful words by a disreputable little group in the corner 
who had the lovely bride arrested for bigamy. 

The news that Edward Everett, former president of Harvard 
and onetime minister to the Court of St. James’s, was going to write 
for the Ledger was given to the country in a blaze of advertising 
that made the patent-medicine men seem shrinking violets. Robert 
Bonner’s admiration of Everett was entirely sincere, and he ap¬ 
proached the great man with diffidence. That this diffidence was 
mixed with a little smartness couldn’t very well be helped—Bonner 
was not the most successful journalist in America for nothing. Re¬ 
spectful though he might be, it was his business to trick Everett 
into writing for the Ledger. This he did by putting Everett into 
a position where, by not writing for the Ledger, he would be deny¬ 
ing $10,000 to the cause he had most at heart. Ten thousand dol¬ 
lars was the sum that Bonner offered to pay to the Mount Vernon 
fund if Everett would contribute fifty-two weekly articles. Everett 
was well aware of the little trick beneath Mr. Bonner’s impeccable 
bearing—and for three months he thought about it and asked advice 
before he committed himself. He made a brave decision. The New 
York Times, in the cattiest of editorials, proceeded to congratulate 
Mr. Everett as one of “The Martyrs of Mount Vernon.” It compared 
him with that Lady Godiva who rode naked through the streets be¬ 
cause only if she did so would the king remove from the people a 
heavy impost. It congratulated Mr. Bonner for “setting on foot so 
handsome a speculation in the fame of the Father of his Country and 
the talents of the first of our living orators.” It gave Mr. Everett 
somewhat left-handed praise for “binding himself to endure the daily 
publication of his name as a coadjutor of the sublime Sylvanus Cobb, 
the fascinating Fanny Fern and the elegant Emerson Bennett in 
the work of enlightening amusing and instructing the innumerable 
simple-minded patrons of the great ‘ family hebdomadal.’ ” It sug¬ 
gested that “the fastidious [might] perhaps raise a doubt of convert- 
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ing the sacred walls of Mount Vernon ... to the same uses with the 
fences of Third-avenue,” not to mention other favorite places for 
posting advertising bills. 

Mr. Bonner replied to this editorial the following week with a whole 
page of advertising in the Times in which he reprinted favorable 
opinions from a great number of other newspapers. In the columns 
of the Ledger itself, Mr. Bonner presented a still more dignified 
and emphatic answer. It was in the form of a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Times, which permitted Mr. Bonner to speak in his 
own person, instead of in the editorial “we” which convention de¬ 
manded. Mr. Bonner said to Mr. Raymond: 

Concealing your poniard under the guise of specious flattery, you seek 
... to inflict some fatal stabs upon my reputation. You compliment my 
sagacity at the expense of every other quality of character which should 
be dear to a man. This might tickle the vanity of a charlatan, ambitious 
of notoriety, and of nothing more. It is very displeasing to me. ... For 
years, always steadily progressing, my studies and labors were almost 
incessant, occupying much of the time, eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. If I have achieved great and unparalleled success in my line, it is but 
the fair fruit of earnest enterprise and honest industry. . . . You, while 
showering upon me doubtful compliments, seek studiously to convey 
the impression that I am merely a skillful advertiser. If my journal had 
not possessed rare merits, the mere advertising of it, however extensively, 
permit me to inform you, would never have made my fortune. 

This was the end of the Ledger’s intensive campaign in which 
Bonner had spent over $100,000 on advertising in a single year. The 
Ledger was soon claiming a circulation of 400,000. Mr. Everett, in 
an article of his own, was willing to print this figure as a fact, after 
he had been shown through the Ledger’s establishment and witnessed 
its distribution at Ross & Tousey. 

From now on Bonner felt that the Ledger was its own best ad¬ 
vertiser. Only occasionally would he again resort to the daily news¬ 
papers. One of these occasions was provided by the Lewises. Both 
Leon and Harriet Lewis were signed to write “exclusively” for the 
Ledger in 1869. They were each to receive $150 weekly for one 
serial installment apiece. Mrs. Lewis greeted the occasion with 
“The Double Life; or the Hampton Mystery.” It opened with a 
majestically beautiful heroine whose heart was supposed to be of ice, 
and with the hint of a hero who was supposed to be dead, and sup- 
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posed, in addition, to have committed a crime. The lady, who 
vowed she would never marry, spent a large amount of time secluded 
in her own apartments, unresponsive to the call even of an invalid 
father. Although past thirty-four, she was cold to her many suitors, 
even to the man most favored by her father, a man who happened 
to be the younger brother of the dead criminal and the heir to, an 
uncle’s fortune in his place. His courtship was attended with a con¬ 
fidence, and a leer, which suggested future blackmail. This “situa¬ 
tion” was all laid out in the first two and a half columns. Nor was it 
to be supposed that this Ledger heroine had a lover on the side. She 
had merely a husband and three legitimate children. The oldest child 
had managed to survive to the age of sixteen without being dis¬ 
covered. The villain put a detective upon the heroine’s track; and 
it was truly amazing the number of disguises and stratagems to which 
this “greatest beauty in England,” this woman with “more admirers 
than any ten women in Great Britain,” was obliged to resort in or¬ 
der to remain a model of domesticity, a perfect wife and mother. 

Mr. Lewis was supposed to write the adventure stories, although 
Mrs. Lewis informed Bonner that she often assisted him in these 
and even wrote in their entirety many of the stories that appeared un¬ 
der his name. Mr. Lewis’s forte was no doubt as a booster for him¬ 
self and his wife. He wrote to Bonner: 

We send herewith No. 10 of the Girl Hermit 
This is now the situation: 

1. The hero and his comrade are adrift at night on two planks in the 
middle of Lake Huron. 

2. The heroine, “the Girl Hermit”—is being carried away from her 
island home by Indians. 

3. The heroine’s mother is shut up in a rock-bound dungeon with 
prospect of starving to death, having only 10 days’ food. 

4. The heroine’s father is in a similar striking fix, having the villain in 
custody, and great things depending upon his actions. 

To this point the interest of the tale has been deepening from the begin¬ 
ning, and it will continue to deepen from this point to the end, making it 
The Greatest Story of the 19th Century! 

This would be egotistical, of course, if said to anybody but you, but 
you will understand us. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Leon and Harriet Lewis. 
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At any rate Mr. Bonner felt the Lewises were worth a little extra 
advertising. He even persuaded the Sun—then boasting the highest 
circulation of any New York daily—to accept one of those long- 
banned serial installments. 

Though serials were the main selling point of a story paper, Bon¬ 
ner insisted upon making every portion of his paper a feat of show¬ 
manship. The Ledger furnished the perfect Guide to Popular Peo¬ 
ple of the mid-nineteenth century. When a preacher like Henry 
Ward Beecher by his spectacular oratory and his versatile activity 
became a nation’s idol, he was v asked not only to write a weekly 
column for the Ledger, but to prove his versatility by turning out 
a novel. When the chess player Paul Morphy achieved a world cham¬ 
pionship and was banqueted and glorified in the most extravagant 
fashion, Bonner secured from him a year’s column for the Ledger. 
When a historian, John S. C. Abbott, proved that a life of Napoleon 
could be a best seller, he was drafted to write weekly articles, and 
when he was displaced in popularity by James Par ton he was also 
displaced in the Ledger. When a combination Wild West adventurer 
and popular politician, Charles Fremont, made a romantic marriage, 
running away with the lovely daughter of a pugnacious as well as 
distinguished politician, then the better half of this romance ap¬ 
peared sooner or later in the Ledger. When a victorious General Grant, 
in the full tide of his popularity, ran for President, Bonner sent his 
distinguished friend W. O. Bartlett to collect from Jesse Grant recol¬ 
lections of the general’s childhood and youth. When a man could 
claim the title of “the strongest man in the, world,” like Dr. Wind- 
ship, he was asked to write a series of articles strictly on his own 
experience and training. When a poet laureate of England, Alfred Ten¬ 
nyson, succeeded in touching the heart of the plain people of Amer¬ 
ica, then he was sent a check for $5,000 in exchange for a single 
poem. This, the Ledger pointed out, was “the first and only poem 
ever written by Mr. Tennyson for an American publication.” When 
an English novelist had been pirated by just about every American 
publishing house and newspaper, while the people still clamored for 
more, he, too, was sent a $5,000 check. And since Mr. Dickens had 
vowed that under no circumstances would he write for an American 
paper, he was embarrassed by receiving the check in advance. The 
short story “Hunted Down” was promptly forthcoming. 
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In the case of America’s most popular poet, Bonner had to try 
more than once. In 1857 Longfellow turned him down, saying that he 
did not want to write for the newspapers. Only in 1874, when he was 
short of money, did Longfellow finally consent to sell “The Hang¬ 
ing of the Crane”—two hundred lines of indifferent poetry—for 
$3,000. 

Bonner never relied on just a few big names for his publicity. One 
year he ran “Twelve Articles by Twelve College Presidents,” another 
year “Twelve Articles by Twelve Distinguished Women,” including 
Mrs. Horace Mann and Lydia Child, another year “Twelve Articles 
by Twelve of the Best-Known Senators,” and still another year 
“Twelve Articles by Twelve of the Most Distinguished Clergymen.” 

A hit which newspaper men were still talking about when Bonner 
died over forty years later was made in 1859. Gradually, over a period 
of weeks, Bonner wangled out of Bennett of the Herald four little 
poems he had written in his youth; from Greeley he secured an ar¬ 
ticle on one of his favorite themes—why young men in the country 
should not move to the city; and from Raymond he secured the 
recollections of his visit to the home of Charlotte Bronte. These 
three signed contributions by three keen competitors were sprung 
on the public all at once in the issue of February 5, 1859. Another 
little publicity trick which excited the admiration of newspaper men 
throughout the country was Bonner’s writing to President Grant 
at the time of the Black Friday gold corner and getting Grant to an¬ 
swer with a letter stating unequivocally that he had had no part in Jay 
Gould’s machinations. Bonner then printed his own and Grant’s let¬ 
ter one above the other in the Ledger. It was copied “in almost every 
journal in the land.” 

All these publicity stunts paled beside the one of getting Beecher 
to write a novel for the Ledger. Mr. Bonner, to be sure, once stated 
that Mr. Everett was “the greatest card that the Ledger or any other 
paper ever had.” But this success was due very largely to the 
abuse heaped upon both Everett and the Ledger at the time of. his 
engagement. As Mr. Bonner astutely wrote: 

At first we were annoyed; in a little while we began to get used to it; 
finally we discovered that however disagreeable the abuse was to our 
feelings, it was proving beneficial to our pockets. The circulation of the 
Ledger continued to increase. 
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In spite of this, Mr. Bonner did not in the least object to the en¬ 
tirely favorable flood of publicity which greeted the announcement 
of Beecher’s novel. For weeks before the promised novel actually be¬ 
gan, Mr. Bonner reprinted in the columns of the Ledger the notices 
of the press, not only from such papers as the New York Times and 
the Tribune, but also from small-town weeklies all over the country. 
Contrary to his usual custom, Bonner carried the serial on the front 
page for every one except the last of its twenty-eight installments. 
The Ledger predicted that “the universal verdict will be, that Nor¬ 
wood is the greatest story that has been produced by any writer 
during the present century.” This was safe enough at the beginning 
of the story. Actually, it was only curiosity as to the romancing 
abilities of the great preacher that attracted to it any attention what¬ 
ever. Tacked on to the last of the tedious installments were a few 
significant words of reassurance to the Ledger’s readers: “Professor 
William Henry Peck will commence a new story in our next number, 
entitled ‘The Executioners of Venice.’ It is full of interest.” 

For twenty years or more, Bonner thought up at least one new trick 
a year, and sometimes dozens of them in a single year. For twenty 
years or more Bonner sprang his harmless little surprises on the 
American people. Yet Bonner never thought of himself as a mere 
showman. He despised the prince of humbugs, P. T. Bamum, of 
the greatest show on earth. He despised Barnum above all for his 
shameless bragging about his own ingenious humbugs. Bonner tried to 
give people a genuine article of entertainment, if not of instruction. 
His authors were the best of their kind. He paid good money for 
them. Besides, no matter how artificial the show might sometimes 
become, there was always a part of it, on that fourth page, which was 
just Bonner’s. 

Bonner alone, the proprietor of America’s most popular paper, 
could say anything he liked to a million people. All of Bonner’s little 
idiosyncrasies and notions, all his personal dislikes and attachments, 
showed up in the Ledger. This in itself was good business. The pub¬ 
lic liked it. As with so much else in Bonner’s career, there was not 
even a suggestion of conflict—business and personal inclination went 
hand-in-hand. 

If Bonner had trouble collecting a gas deposit, little remarks about 
the gas company appeared in the New York Ledger. If a Board of 
Health inspector made trouble about a little shallow water on one 
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of Bonner’s city lots, the board was reminded in the Ledger of the 
odorous gutter in front of its own Mott Street building. If a man 
by the name of Hogg made critical remarks about one of Bonner’s 
favorite authors, he could soon read at the bottom of a Ledger 
column the succinct statement: “The biggest hog in the country— 
James Hogg.” If a religious paper in Chicago calling itself the Ad¬ 
vance ventured to criticize Fanny Fern, it soon found itself labeled 
a “licentious sheet” that “might better be named the Retrograde.” 
If Vanderbilt claimed he had a horse faster than any of Mr. Bonner’s, 
well, there was the Ledger to poke a little fun at Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
memory for trotting records. 

Robert Bonner saw no reason to disappoint his readers by re¬ 
straining his natural pugnacity. These were the days when journalists 
showed less respect for either the law or the ethics of libel than 
they do now. They were particularly given to amusing the public by 
freely abusing each other—that was a safe enough game since mutual 
interest would keep the loving fraternity of journalists out of the 
courts. In the early years of the Ledger, Bonner attributed James 
Gordon Bennett’s prosperity to his lack of moral principles; soon 
they were the greatest of friends. In 1856 Charles A. Dana, then 
on the Tribune, printed an editorial in which he ventured to criti¬ 
cize Fanny Fern, no less. Mr. Bonner replied in an editorial which 
began thus magnificently, “One of the greatest evils that have be¬ 
fallen the political journalism of this country is the number of 
malignant snobs that have foisted themselves into the editorial chair.” 
He then proceeded to call Mr. Dana a “poor wretch, alike destitute 
of honor and decency,” a “reptile,” a “petty scribbler,” even—save 
the mark—a “libeller,” and finally a “Fourierite.” The latter was a 
general mid-century term of abuse, like that of “communist” or 
“fascist” today. Years later, when someone attributed an equally 
scathing editorial to a ghost writer, Mr. Bonner’s indignation knew 
no bounds. Not only had every word of it been written by himself, 
but, the editor would have the public know, “We make a practice of 
doing our fighting in person and not by proxy.” 

Because he wouldn’t take any man’s dust, Bonner bought only 
the fastest horses in America. Bonner’s love of horses was genuine; 
yet it was hard for people to believe it a mere coincidence that this 
greatest advertiser of his generation should also set out to buy the 
most widely publicized horses. Bonner himself had so little of the 
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hypocritical or evasive in his forthright nature that he was the first 
to concede that here business and pleasure were in happy unison. He 
wrote in the Ledger: 

Some people say we have got the [$33,000] purchase-money of Dexter 
back again in the advertising which it has given the Ledger. We know 
that is true; but how is it possible to do a good thing without deriving 
indirect advantages from it? . . . One or two suggestions have been re¬ 
ceived, that the money had better been devoted to benevolent objects. 
Such letters should be addressed to Mr. Fawsett, to whom we paid the 
money. He is a very benevolent gentleman. 

Mr. Bonner, who was almost extravagant in his charities, had a 
right to indulge himself in this little joke. 

Dexter was a very influential horse all around. Not only did he 
boost the circulation of the Ledger, but he improved living condi¬ 
tions for the Bonner family. For years Bonner had been staying on 
in a West 28th Street house, while the neighborhood grew more and 
more slummy. His family and friends begged him to move into a more 
stylish district, but Bonner insisted the place was quite good enough 
for him. Then he acquired Dexter. And Dexter wouldn't go under the 
elevated railroad. Mr. Bonner promptly moved to a fine large house 
in the increasingly fashionable uptown district. 

Of course, people could read of the doings of Dexter, and Rarus, 
and Maud S., in the daily papers. These horses were, if anything, 
more famous than their owner. But it was nice to get it all straight 
from the rich man's own pen in his own paper, to get his little note of 
triumph when Maud S. broke a new record, to read the great ex¬ 
pert's determined notions on such scientific matters as horseshoeing 
or the correction of Sunol's lameness. 

Any fool could guess that fast trotting horses would appeal to the 
great American public. But it took Robert Bonner to suppose— 
and rightly suppose—that religion could be made a great stroke. A 
good portion of the editorial page was always given a religious slant. 
For this purpose Bonner every week paid $100 each to two of 
America's distinguished ministers. Sometimes Bonner himself put 
in a little paragraph on a disagreement in the Presbyterian Church, 
or on some sensational preacher, like Mr. Moody, of whom Bonner 
sharply disapproved. A Ledger writer did well to keep away from 
Presbyterian theology. When Mr. Greeley ventured to quote the 
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Westminster catechism in his “Recollections,” he had to thank Mr. 
Bonner for a little correction. Quarrels between one sect and an¬ 
other were of course carefully avoided in the Ledger’s columns. 

Bonner’s sincere piety was not open to question. Undoubtedly 
he would have given a religious tone to his paper even at a financial 
sacrifice. Yet sacrifice in the name of truth and righteousness was 
almost inconceivable to Bonner. He had too much faith in truth 
and righteousness to believe that they could bring anything but 
happiness. He had faith, too, in the American people. He believed that 
they, like himself, were religious. This happy faculty of always see¬ 
ing the righteous and the successful as one was itself a great factor 
in Bonner’s success. His little pleasures were a source of advertising, 
his sterling virtues a source of direct profit. He was fully aware of 
this—and he thought it only right that it should be so. Profits, to 
him, came as innocently as picking wild blackberries on a summer’s 
day. It was all work to be sure, but a cheerful sunny sort of work 
that did no harm to any man. 

Many of Bonner’s readers were undoubtedly less assured than 
was Bonner himself. But in an age that was more troubled by religious 
tumult than it liked to admit, Bonner’s unquestioning faith was a 
comfort. People liked to read a story paper edited by such a man— 
it was a good insurance policy against the accidents to faith in an 
increasingly secular world. Many readers were all too aware of the 
fact that the Ledger was taking the place once occupied by the re¬ 
ligious weekly in their homes. It was good, then, that Bonner was 
religious. 

Bound up with Bonner’s religious views were his ideas of business 
ethics. These, too, were conservative. He not only believed it wrong 
to borrow other people’s money for personal needs—he thought all 
forms of business credit were wrong. He believed it wrong not only 
to race a horse for money, but also to purchase stocks in the hope 
of a rise. In spite of his aggressive ideas of journalism, in spite of 
his thorough enjoyment of the brawling, competitive age in which 
he lived, Bonner was opposed to much of the modern business spirit. 
Perhaps this anomaly in his character accounted in part for his 
great popularity. People, the great mass of them, do not like to deny 
altogether the past they are leaving behind them. Especially was this 
true of such revolutionary years as the mid-nineteenth century, when 
a man’s character was formed and the happy days of his youth were 
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lived in a past altogether different from the days of his adulthood. To 
a generation that had come a long way since the rural days of its 
childhood, it seemed good to hear Bonner’s simple moral explana¬ 
tion of the bewildering panic of 1873. Men like Cooke, he said, had 
“made promises which they could not fulfill, and the breaking of 
these promises created the panic.” 

In a light story paper, religion and morality, accepted as they 
were by the educated and the uneducated alike, presented far less 
of a problem than did “intellectual tone.” Yet the people must be 
honored—they must never be made to feel that they were reading 
“trash” in the Ledger, or that they were any less important than the 
people who read the Atlantic. In the odd little spaces that the Ledger 
devoted to self-advertising, the reader was not told simply what a 
fine paper the Ledger was. He was made to feel that because he read 
the Ledger, he belonged to the most high-minded, the most elevated, 
sector of society. He was told this with such subtle force that even 
the modern reader, approaching the paper with all sorts of reserva¬ 
tions, finds himself gradually preening his own feathers and losing all 
his critical faculties. 

From time to time Edward Everett would send Bonner extra little 
bits of priceless “tone”: for instance, “A Letter from the Emperor of 
the French” which appeared directly under the masthead of this 
journal for the masses. The Ledger printed it in both French and 
English, although it was indeed nothing but a short thank-you note 
to Mr. Everett for a copy of the speech which he had given at a Boston 
dinner to Prince Napoleon. A little later on, even a letter from the 
emperor’s secretary found a place in the Ledger’s leading editorial 
column. This letter expressed the emperor’s pleasure in perusing 
Professor Bond’s work on the comet, a work with which “many of the 
readers of the Ledger [were] no doubt acquainted”—so they were 
assured. 

To the Ledger readers, Bonner insisted, Edward Everett himself 
spoke in an intimate and casual tone. “The boys and girls who had 
caught from their ‘National Readers’ and their ‘Sequels to the third 
part of the Universal School Speaker,’ the impression that Mr. Everett 
was forever sitting on Plymouth beach, thinking he saw ‘the May¬ 
flower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a future 
state,’ have their eyes opened and know him better.” Bonner fre¬ 
quently allowed Everett as much as two columns for a single arti- 
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cle. After Everett’s death in 1865, it was a rare thing indeed for any 
serious writer to be given that much space. It is probable that Bon¬ 
ner, as he informed the public in 1858, really expected that he 
would be able to give his paper a more and more informative slant 
as time went on and the public education improved. But, instead, 
time and competition produced the trend toward more and more 
serials. Bonner never ceased to remind his readers that Edward 
Everett had written for the Ledger—and the proud memory of once- 
acquired caste cost the readers no effort at all. 

Nowhere in the New York Ledger, as long as Robert Bonner was 
its proprietor, appeared a single advertisement. When Bonner was 
asked for an explanation of this policy, all he could say was that it 
was a “hobby” of his. He denied that he thought the acceptance of 
advertisements at all discreditable. But perhaps, in an age when so 
much of the high-paying national advertising was of doubtful patent 
medicines, of fortunetelling devices, of whisker growers and freckle 
removers, Mr. Bonner considered that he saved his conscience a lot 
of trouble in cutting out advertising altogether. Then, too, he wouldn’t 
be outdone in anything by the Flag of Our Union, which had boasted 
of its solid columns of paid-for reading matter. Still, he stuck to his 
notion years after the Flag had been forgotten. In 1877,1. W. England, 
publisher of the Sun, asked the agent Pettengill to use his influence 
with Bonner to get the Sun an advertisement in the Ledger. “I don’t 
mind a thousand dollars for one little insertion,” he wrote. The letter 
wound up in Bonner’s office files, and that was the end of it. The 
journalists of the nineteenth century were impressed. 

At the end of 1859 a little notice appeared on the editorial page: 
“We this week deviate from our usual course, and admit an adver¬ 
tisement to the columns of the Ledger. It will be found at the bottom 
of the last column of the last page. . . . We at first hesitated about 
inserting it, but the man who has been called The Napoleon of ad¬ 
vertisers,’ insisted on having it appear in our columns, and we were 
obliged to yield to his demands.” 

The “Napoleon of Advertisers” was, of course, Robert Bonner, and 
the solitary ad the prospectus of the Ledger for the year 1860. 



CHAPTER IX 


Of \Devotion and a Qieckbook 


B ONNER was more of a businessman than he was a journalist 
of outstanding ability. Many of the Ledger’s more brilliant 
editorials were written by Raymond of the Times. Some of 
them were doubtless the work of Bonner’s most intimate friend, 
W. O. Bartlett, who was regarded as one of the snappiest editorial 
writers of the century. Bonner’s skill was largely that of a director. 
Today it is taken for granted that a mass-circulation periodical must 
have an efficient business management. Much of Robert Bonner’s 
importance in the history of newsstand literature lies in his proving 
beyond cavil that this must be so. 

Bonner attributed his own success simply to the high prices he paid 
for reading matter and to his advertising of these prices. Yet Bonner’s 
business ability went beyond such innovations. It involved little 
gestures of kindness, as well as liberality of pay and steadiness of con¬ 
tract. It involved the utmost diplomacy in correcting the errors of 
temperamental and over-positive authors. The Ledger was sure to 
have successful imitators, who would bid against it for authors with 
Ledger-made reputations. That Bonner kept every author he wished 
to keep was due not only to the pay he offered, but to his ability to 
secure the personal loyalty of the men and women with whom he dealt. 

In less than a year after Edward Everett had accepted Bonner’s 
offer with such grave misgiving, the former president of Harvard him¬ 
self offered, without prompting, to write an extra Mount Vernon 
paper which was little short of a blurb for this nineteenth-century ver¬ 
sion of a pulp magazine. Again, after a four-year association, Everett 
could express his thanks for a picture of Bonner driving his team of 
horses in these words: “It is quite a spirited likeness of originals of 
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the highest spirit, alike the noble beasts and their noble owner. I give 
it a conspicuous place on my walls.” By this time, too, this rather 
stiffish gentleman, who addressed even his own nephew as “Dear Sir,” 
was writing to Bonner as “Dear Robert,” and saying, “I feel as if 
I could think aloud to you.” In all journalistic matters Everett de¬ 
ferred absolutely to Bonner’s judgment, praising him for the “tact 
and vigor” with which he conducted his paper. True, even Everett 
was not above appreciation of a liberal paymaster. “I suspect,” he 
wrote, “that you are the only man in the world that ever paid such 
large amount in advance for services to be rendered hereafter.” 

If Bonner won the deliberately placed admiration and intimacy of 
Edward Everett, he also won the whole-souled devotion of Mrs. South- 
worth. She thanked Bonner not only for his many gifts, but for a 
letter which she could keep and read over and whenever she felt “the 
need of Christian human sympathy”; for beautiful vacation trips 
which she had with his wife and children; and finally, and most con¬ 
vincingly of all, for the good influence Bonner had upon her only son. 

Mrs. Southworth’s letters revealed clearly how pathetic was the 
lot of even the most glamorously popular of writers until Bonner’s 
Ledger made decent pay the rule. After the Ledger had revolutionized 
the profits of authorship, Mrs. Southworth was of course offered still 
higher profits elsewhere. But her loyalty to the Ledger was unchang¬ 
ing. After many years of her contract had run, she wrote to Bonner: 

You know how much from the bottom of my heart I thank you. Indeed 
under Divine Providence you have been the foundation of all our 
prosperity. Before I knew you, I was pinched even to pay for my little 
bit of a cottage, and though I worked hard from the 1st of January to 
the 31st of December every year it required the severest self-denial to 
make both ends meet. . . . After I knew you, all was eased and bright¬ 
ened to me. 

This was from the lady who, long before Bonner offered her $40 
a week, was already established as one of the two or three best sell¬ 
ing authors in America. In 1861 she referred to the pay which Bonner 
had “afterward munificently increased to .fifty dollars a week.” Even 
from 1873 on, when Bonner purchased all rights in Mrs. Southworth’s 
stories, she did not receive more than $150 in regular weekly pay. 
But there were always “extras”—and it was over these “extras” that 
Mrs. Southworth, whose generosity led her to live invariably beyond 
her means, went out of her mind with joy. “You shod all my feet at 
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once ” she wrote, “and away I went down to the city, as rich as a 
queen and twice as happy.” The shrewd Mr. Bonner was no doubt 
well aware that it was more satisfactory to Mrs. Southworth to get 
an entirely unexpected bonus from time to time with which to pay her 
back bills than it was to have her regular salary increased. 

Nor was Mrs. Southworth the only one. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis re¬ 
ceived $300 a week, according to their contract. But within eight 
years of their signing up they owed Mr. Bonner a sum of $33,000. 
Not long after this Mrs. Lewis died, and Mr. Lewis vanished as far 
as the Ledger was concerned. Mr. Cobb more than once wrote to 
thank Bonner for a $1,000 gift, and many times he wrote for much 
needed “advances” to cover the repairs on his house, or to pay up 
the mortgage. In 1882, when Bonner sent a $1,000 check, Cobb ex¬ 
plained that he had asked for the money because $650 which Bonner 
had once given to Mrs. Cobb and to their little daughter Ella had 
just been “swallowed up in everlasting smash in the collapse of the 
wonderful ‘N.Y. and Penn. Petroleum Mining & Manufacturing Co.’ 
of which [his] deluded father was President and [his] brothers . . . 
big agents. Selah! ” At this point the Ledger expense accounts under 
the heading of Cobb must have looked rather complicated. 

Yet the regular arrangements made by Bonner with his authors 
were of the most orderly type. With Bonner the hack writer acquired 
a security as a professional entertainer that he has probably never 
equaled before or since. Miss Eliza Dupuy signed regular three-year 
contracts for two novels a year at $1,250 each. She wrote to Bonner: 
“I have had offers that sounded finely but none that seemed to me 
certain of fulfilment—hence I passed them by. As a contributor en¬ 
gaged for the Ledger, I have considered myself certain of retaining 
my position on the staff as long as I desire to do so.” Cobb signed 
a contract every five years, starting with $50 a week in 1856. Later 
this was changed to $500 for each long story, of nine installments, one 
story following on top of the other, plus $60 a week for keeping Bon¬ 
ner adequately supplied with short stories and “scraps,” or fillers, 
as needed. This went on for thirty years. It was like working for the 
civil service—fixed duties, a basic salary according to classification, 
security, and periodic increments. Even pensions seem to have been 
provided for. Mrs. Southworth wrote to Bonner, “In your letter of 
the 6th you assured me that if I should be incapacitated from writing 
for years, you would still pay my salary and with more pleasure than 
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now.” Probably all of the Ledger authors felt assured of at least 
decent burial. And as for sick leave, it was applied for by Mrs. South- 
worth in due civil service fashion by sending in the doctor's certificate. 
Cobb, after reporting what the doctor had said about his run-down 
condition, and giving his weight and other relevant details, received 
the nine months' vacation that he requested. 

The newspapers at the time of Bonner’s death spoke of the Ledger 
as having placed literary journalism on a purely commercial basis. 
That was true, in a sense, but it was an old-fashioned, paternal type 
of commerce, with a personal flavor. This bridging over of a terrifying 
chasm between the old spirit and the new in business was a part of 
his success. Again, for Bonner, business and personal ethics went hand- 
in-hand. In his simplicity of moral character he never imagined con¬ 
flicts where none existed. His best authors were also his best friends. 
He enjoyed being liberal—it was also good business to be liberal. He 
paid George Bancroft $200 for an obituary of Edward Everett, and 
then wrote to him: “Your article is a good article, and, as I once said 
of Mr. Everett's articles, is as cheap at the price which I paid as 
Chemical Bank stock would be at fifty cents on the dollar.” 

Where it was not good business Bonner was not so liberal. The 
querulous Miss Eliza Dupuy could not understand why less atten¬ 
tion was paid to her claims than to those of Mrs. Southworth or Mr. 
Lewis. She had a blind brother to support. She did not see why Mr. 
Bonner printed a “notice” of Mrs. Southworth’s books as published 
by Peterson, while no such notice was printed of her works, in spite 
of Mr. Peterson finally agreeing to send Bonner copies as they came 
from the press. Above all, Miss Eliza was peeved because her stories 
were not printed as they were sent in. She admitted that she had 
never had any uneasiness about the money: “I know that will be paid 
as certainly as the sun will' rise in the morning.” But why was it that 
none of her regularly submitted stories had appeared in the Ledger 
now for more than a year past? She reminded Bonner that she had 
received other substantial offers. Then, very soon after all this rumpus, 
Miss Eliza was not only signing another three-year contract on the 
same old terms, but writing to Bonner: 

I regret exceedingly that you should have interpreted any portion 
of my letter as finding fault with your management, for I am sure that 
nothing would have been further from my intention. I regard you as one 
of the few men who are above being found fault with. Honorable, true 
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to all the duties of life, and liberal as the day, I think you have estab¬ 
lished the right to be regarded by others as always doing what you think 
best. 

Miss Sally Parry, who wrote under the name of Sarah Parr, was 
another lady who tried to bully better terms out of Mr. Bonner. Her 
picture, which she sent in with her character references, showed her 
as a lady with rectangular head, with long, thin, and determined lips, 
a broad short chin, expressionless clear eyes, and a somewhat pudgy 
nose. Though evidently a heavy woman, she gave the impression 
of solidity rather than fat. This lady submitted a story entitled 
“Robbed of a Crime, or Lady Elgar’s Child.” She informed the editor 
of the Ledger: “It is a powerful story, opening in the most thrillingly 
impressive manner, and continuing its interest to the end.” She asked 
$1,000 for it, but accepted $700, with the observation that $1,000 
would hardly be excessive, “brain work being the highest order of 
labor.” Later on she revealed that her “hitherto unconquerable will 
[had] been paralyzed by the unexpected return” of her manuscript. 
A worse humiliation happened to her—she was forced to appeal to 
Mr. Bonner in his “character of Christian gentleman” to grant her 
more favorable terms, since she was “threatened with paralysis—the 
result of overwork in [her] weak condition.” She did not know what 
would become of her if this calamity struck the pen from her hand. 
She was penniless and had no one under heaven to look to but herself. 

Bonner drafted a letter to send her in which he showed how irked 
he was by these appeals, since she had “expressed more dissatisfaction 
than all the other writers combined that [he had] employed during 
the last thirty years.” He was “not used to that sort of thing.” But 
in the draft which he actually sent he eliminated all this and simply 
suggested that she need not send her story if she wanted more for 
it than the $700 he was prepared to offer. 

Miss Dupuy and Miss Parry, with their efforts at bargaining, were 
exceptions. Very few of even the most successful writers could alto¬ 
gether get rid of the old idea that writing was only a gentleman’s 
leisure occupation. Those who actually made a good living as pro¬ 
fessional writers still couldn’t quite believe it was true. And so they 
flooded Bonner with thanks for their pay checks. They never de¬ 
manded a raise on the score of their rising popularity but only begged 
for it on the score of greater personal commitments, of injury to a 
wife’s eyes, or the charge of an orphaned niece. 
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When a man’s writing petered out, Bonner had no hesitancy about 
dropping him, even if they had been for many years on the most 
friendly terms with each other. William Henry Peck had signed two 
five-year contracts, calling for fifty-two installments a year at $100 
each. He was dropped in 1884, in spite of piteous appeals for his wife 
and babes. The only concession allowed was permission to write two 
more stories in lieu of notice. Like the most protected trade unionist 
of today, the Ledger's writers were allowed rights of due notice. 

It was not unusual for Bonner to pay in advance—for reasons of 
strategy. When he asked Greeley to write his “Recollections" for 
the Ledger, Bonner was well aware that objections might be raised 
in the Tribune office. Greeley himself hesitated—but Bonner gave 
him very little chance to think the matter over or to discuss it with 
those persons who might feel that the great editor’s memoirs should 
be used to increase the circulation of his own paper. Bonner just made 
his offer, then invited Greeley to breakfast for the very next morning. 
As the chronically short-of-cash editor came in to take his seat, he 
saw a check for $10,000 lying there on the plate. He took it. 

Godfrey Saxe, one of the Ledger’s favorite funny poets, dropped 
out of the picture for a while. Bonner wrote to him: 

I regret very much to learn from the enclosed paragraph that I saw 
in the Times of this morning that you are unwell and depressed in spirits. 

Cheer up!—my friend. Why should you despond? You have the 
faculty of making others cheerful and happy. Turn your attention to 
that now. I herewith enclose a check for $500, and by the time you shall 
have sent me poems amounting to that, I have no doubt you will feel 
better. At any rate, keep the money in remembrance of the past, whether 
you can write any poems or not. 

Your old friend, 
Robert Bonner. 

Since the Ledger did not accept contributions from unknown au¬ 
thors, Bonner was not obliged, like some modern pulp magazine edi¬ 
tors, to ask for character references simply as a protection against 
plagiarism. Yet ask for them he did. Mr. Earl Marble, of the Boston 
Sunday Budget, was quite annoyed that Bonner, after expressing his 
approval of a poem, should demand character references before pub¬ 
lication ; but Miss Sally Parry was more than delighted to comply 
with Bonner’s request by submitting the best of testimonials from 
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her private physician and Mr. Smith, the president of the Select Coun¬ 
cil of Philadelphia. 

In spite of all these precautions, things went wrong in the respecta¬ 
ble Ledger family. The widowed Parton married his step-daughter, 
and the validity of the marriage was questioned. A malicious reporter 
on the Boston Herald picked up a tale about Sylvanus Cobb being 
found drunk on the streets of Salem. Cobb, in answer to an inquiry 
from his dear Robert, considered it necessary to tell his editor just 
what party he went to that night, who were in the party, how much 
he drank—too much, he admitted—where he spent the night, and 
how he got home the next day. Cobb, in fact, generally gave detailed 
and pathetically remorseful reports of any little waywardness on his 
part, lest some gossip forestall him. He even told his fatherly editor 
of his great moral struggle against the temptation to smoke exces¬ 
sively. 

The greatest blow of all to the Ledger and its editor was Mr. 
Beecher’s adultery trial. Bonner resented any attack by his friends 
of the press upon Mr. Beecher. To Mr. Dana of the Sun, Bonner 
wrote: 

I am so sorry that you printed that editorial on Mr. Beecher this 
morning. I have not read anything in a year that grieved me so much. 
As the author of “Norwood” and a regular contributor to the Ledger, 
he is so prominently identified with my paper that I feel a blow aimed 
at him almost as keenly as if it were aimed directly at myself. Well, you 
may say, “What of that?” And to that question all I have to answer is, 
that nothing under the heavens would induce me to hit any one so 
prominently identified with your paper in that way. 

But, I suppose it will be all the same twenty years hence. 

With that sad reflection, Mr. Bonner signed his letter. He refused 
to accept Mr. Dana’s long explanation and apology. 

Bonner’s direct relations with his authors were almost wholly on 
the personal and financial side. After the first few years, he seldom 
read any of their contributions. For one thing, he did not care much 
for fiction! John Frederick Smith wrote pathetically: “I wish you 
could find time to read it yourself. It is my earnest conviction that 
it will prove one of the most original that has issued from my pen.” 
He had kept Bonner’s instructions in mind throughout the story. 
“Plenty of sensation and no philosophy”— he was proud to say. 
Even Mrs. Southworth wrote: “I wish you would read the copy I have 
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been sending you for the past few weeks. I really think you would be 
unusually pleased with it.” 

Bonner laid down the rules by which his readers and his copy 
editors should be guided; and then he placed absolute confidence in 
them. Peeved authors would sometimes write to Bonner as to a court 
of appeal, but the decision seems always to have been “no jurisdic¬ 
tion.” In touchy cases he would handle the correspondence himself, 
but he would not reverse his reader’s decision. 

The rules were simple—each installment must be packed full of 
incident and suspense, and each must be free from obvious improprie¬ 
ties. The latter was what passed for “moral tone”—a phrase which 
the staff of the Ledger seem to have had less difficulty in defining 
than more modem minds. The innocent, whether adults or children, 
must be protected. In 1884 Bonner was obliged to write to “Brother 
Cobb” himself: 

I thought you knew all along that neither in the stories nor editorial 
columns, nor in any other department of the Ledger would we print 
anything about masters having illegitimate children by their slaves, nor 
anything about illegitimate children. Even in Par ton’s biographical 
sketches, when he refers to anything of the kind, we omit it. . . . 

If you had written this story for a violent abolition paper, before the 
war, and I had been the publisher of that abolition paper, I could not 
have printed it, for the reason that I could not read it aloud in the pres¬ 
ence of boys and girls, and I will not print anything in the Ledger that I 
cannot read aloud to my children. 

Evidently Cobb did not at first take kindly to the correction, since 
a day later Bonner wrote that he was glad to get Cobb’s second let¬ 
ter about the story. “It is so radically different in tone from the one 
you wrote a week ago, in which you said you were dying , dying 
DYING! . . . The note just received shows you have some life in 
you yet.” 

And finally, two days after this, Bonner again wrote to Cobb: 

I enclose a check in accordance with your request. I have again read 
parts of that last chapter that we omitted, and let me tell you, in the 
most affectionate way , that I am amazed that Sylvanus Cobb could 
have written such a chapter concerning the relations—the intercourse, 
between the sexes, for a family paper! I am bound to believe that you 
could not have been yourself while writing it. There is not money enough 
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in Wall street—or on the face of God’s earth—to induce Robert Bonner 
to publish it. 

Bonner was willing now to 

let the whole unpleasant thing drop!—only don’t let one or two of 
your foolish friends about Boston be sending me silly letters on the 
subject—. I have received only two, and they are both from that neigh¬ 
borhood. 

But, as I have already said let the whole thing drop, never to be resur¬ 
rected again! 

Still, lest there be any further jnisunderstanding, Bonner, contrary 
to his usual custom, had his three letters to Cobb carefully copied out, 
marked “important,” and kept for the office record. 

The popular Mrs. Southworth, at least in the early days of her 
Ledger engagement, submitted to another type of editorial revision. 
The Ledger had no use for the long dragged-out “scenes” and senti¬ 
mental dallyings that held up the action of such Saturday Evening 
Post serials as “The Lost Heiress.” Not that Mrs. Southworth was 
required to give up “scenes.” She was simply required to pile them 
on top of one another at a breathless rate. At the start this must have 
required some blue penciling on the part of Mr. Bonner or his staff. 
In at least one letter Mrs. Southworth indicated that she was used 
to it: “Please use your discretion in striking out anything you may 
think superfluous. You know that I am not at all * touchy’ on that 
subject.” Still, she continued to have her troubles in cutting down. 
Concerning “Astrea” she wrote apologetically: 

I did intend to end that number with the mysterious disappearance of 
the bride, who is supposed to be assassinated on her wedding night. 
But it was necessary to give a little of the family history beforehand, 
and I dwelt too long upon that; so that I did not even arrive at the mar¬ 
riage of my heroine, much less at her abduction. 

She was so anxious that her “Eudora, or the False Princess” should 
clip right along that she invited the editorial blue pencil: 

I think it so necessary to conclude the first number at some startling 
point of the story that I should advise you in the event of the first num¬ 
ber being too long to cut it down so as to end the number just where 
the dreadful accusation of poisoning the whole family is brought against 
the heroine. Providence permitting, the interest of the work shall con¬ 
tinually rise. 
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Bonner did not hesitate to hand on to his authors any criticisms 
received from readers. Mrs. Southworth did not take at all kindly to 
this: 

In regard to the postscript, concerning my “unimportant details,” I 
have heard Richmond and others make the very same criticism on Walter 
Scott, Charles Dickens, Victor Hugo, and George Eliot. It is certainly 
a feature if not a fault in most good writers. 

But as to the criticism of my own unimportant details,—we must not 
judge the half-million of readers, who being satisfied, say nothing, by 
the half dozen who complain of details because perhaps they are in 
a hurry to get to the secret mystery of the plot. I have had several 
letters from readers on that same mystery. One wrote me that if I did 
not tell them soon what was in that mysterious closed box she’d have 
a congestion of the brain trying to figure it out. 

Bonner sometimes made suggestions about plots to authors. Even 
to the competent Mr. and Mrs. Lewis he suggested the case of a man 
he had read about who, in consequence of a blow on his head, lost 
his memory; and Mr. Lewis, always anxious to please, promptly pro¬ 
duced “The Frozen Fleet.” At the outbreak of the Civil War, Bonner 
wrote to Cobb that it would be “a good time for a grand exciting 
Revolutionary story. New Jersey is a good place to locate it. Wash¬ 
ington ought to be introduced in crossing the Delaware, or some other 
exciting place.” Mr. Cobb of course filled the order, although he found 
that the specific historical restrictions made it all “rather slow writ¬ 
ing.” Again, in 1876, at the time of the Centennial, Bonner received 
a note from a reader especially asking that Cobb produce “an old- 
fashioned Revolutionary story . . . sometime between this and the 
4th of July?” Cobb quite gaily complied with this request. 

Serial writers on regular contracts often kept barely ahead of the 
printer. Mrs. Southworth came down with the smallpox in the mid¬ 
dle of “Astrea.” What, she asked Bonner, should she do? She sug¬ 
gested that either she could dictate to her friend a sketch of the re¬ 
mainder of the plot, which Bonner could then attach to the end of 
the number she was sending, or Bonner could get “some writer to 
enlarge on that part and write the story out to its proper length.” 
Bonner decided to have the story taken up by someone else. Mrs. 
Southworth soon expressed herself as delighted “with the episode 
written by your confidential assistant. That girl-hunt in the Cyprus 
swamp was very good.” Now that she had made a quicker recovery 
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than she anticipated, she asked for her synopsis back as well as for 
“the last intermediate number” that she might “know exactly where 
to resume the thread of [her] story.” 

Again, when a story of Mrs. South worth’s was coming to an end 
about the same time as Cobb’s, Bonner wrote to Cobb asking that 
he continue “The Queen’s Plot” for four or five weeks more. This 
time the editor overshot his mark, for a month later he had to write 
Cobb to make the next story as exciting as possible, to compensate 
for the dragged-out ending of “The Queen’s Plot.” Writing, even 
of the most trivial sort, could never be made simply a business. Nor 
did the entirely human Robert Bonner ever really think that it could. 
To popular publishing he brought more than the spirit of calculation. 
He brought enthusiasm and affection. He loved his authors, just as 
he loved the great American public he set out to please. 




CHAPTER X 

The Ttig Scramble 


B EHIND the Ledger’s advance the land of the old story papers 
lay desolate. The Philadelphia Courier went out in 1856. The 
Olive Branch rapidly changed hands, tone, format, and then 
went out in 1860. Justin Jones’s most recent paper sold out to the New 
York Weekly. The Flag of Our Union not only changed hands, but 
the new proprietors soon gave up the cheap market altogether. At 
the beginning of 1865 they converted the paper into a little magazine 
of sixteen pages, priced at ten cents. By 1869 it claimed a circulation 
of only 17,000. About this time the Flag was offering Louisa Alcott 
two dollars a column—Fanny Fern’s price in the days of her obscurity. 
Miss Alcott, hiding behind the pen name of Bonnard, wrote stories 
that even the Flag’s editor occasionally rejected as “too sensational.” 
Writers who were more successful in this line, like Cobb and J. H. 
Robinson and John B. Williams and Horatio Alger, were taken away 
from the Flag by its better-paying competitors. 

The Saturday Evening Post, as usual, dragged on. It tried to be 
as much like the Ledger as possible, but it couldn’t pay for big-name 
authors. It followed the Ledger in changing to the quarto form. That 
cost little or nothing. The real blow came to the Post when Mrs. 
Southworth—without consulting Mr. Peterson—signed her Ledger 
contract. As in times past Henry Peterson lost his temper. He wrote: 
“We had no written agreement with Mrs. Southworth, but we had 
supposed that the word of a lady was good as her bond—especially 
one so long connected with us.” He wanted to know if she refused 
to comply with her engagements to the Post and, through the Post, 
“to a large portion of the public”; and if she had authorized “the 
impudence and the falsehood of the Ledger” in announcing her con- 
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tract. After this outburst the Post did no more bragging about its 
“large portion of the public. ,, More and more economies were intro¬ 
duced; even the picture on the front page, which the Ledger had 
made the sine qua non for a story paper, dropped out for a time in 
1860. Then it reappeared for a while in the early 1860’s illustrating 
a serial which the Saturday Evening Post had selected from its group 
of London subscriptions. The London Journal contributed the writ¬ 
ings of Pierce Egan, and Reynolds’s Miscellany those of Margaret 
Blount. The Post even ran a $500 prize story by Mrs. Henry Wood, 
explaining in only the first installment that the prize was awarded 
by the Scottish Temperance League. The subsequent installments 
were simply headed “$500 Prize Story.” The Post was quite proud 
of picking up Mrs. Wood in 1859 and 1860. It bragged later of 
how she had written several novels for the Post “before the review 
of ‘East Lynne’ by the London Times made her famous,” and 
claimed that it “afforded some amusement in the office of the Post, 
to see the very novels which had been published in its columns, with¬ 
out attracting much attention, brought out afterwards, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, in England, and extolled in very high terms, 
when reprinted in this country, by the writers of the American press.” 
No explanation was offered of why, in the case of these reprints, they 
did not run afoul of American copyright law if they had originally 
appeared in the Post. 

Nor were the Post’s international relations only with England. A 
Frenchman who went by the name of Gustave Aimard, had once 
traveled in America and written stories about the American West, 
in which, among other things, ostriches were hunted on the plains of 
Minnesota. Most of Aimard’s books were published in England after 
their translation by the Englishman Wraxall; and so these French 
stories about America became available to the American Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The Post perhaps reached its lowest ebb in 1863 when, directly 
under its masthead, it advertised for job printing to be done at its 
office. A similar ad was still running in 1872; and at this late date 
the Post was still failing to insist upon advance payment for subscrip¬ 
tions. As a largely pirating journal, the Post managed to struggle on 
until another management—and indeed an entirely new journalistic 
world—brought it better days. Of all the pre-Ledger story papers, 
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it was the Post, with its long, fumbling, but desperately pertinacious 
career, that alone survived the Ledger itself. 

Among the first of the new papers begun in frank imitation of the 
New York Ledger was a thing styling itself the Ledger of Romance. 
It lasted only a few months in 1857, but during that time it achieved 
the acme of gall in advertising. Day after day it ran iteration ads 
in the Herald, as much like those of Mr. Bonner as it could afford. 
The public was informed—repeatedly—of 

T WO LEDGERS IN THE FIELD—EVERYBODY SAYS 
THE LEDGER OF ROMANCE is the best. 

The public was also informed that “the Great Tale of the Age 
‘Huntington; or Modern Insanity, A Tale of Forgery and Fashion’ 
. . . will open a new field in the art of novel writing.” It was no use 
—Mr. Bonner’s admirers were not impressed. 

Frank Leslie, who was then making a success of his Illustrated 
Weekly Newspaper, was sufficiently moved by Bonner’s more over¬ 
whelming success to try his hand in the cheap story-paper field. Late 
in 1858 the Illustrated Newspaper carried a large ad of “The Greatest 

Weekly Yet!.The Stars and Stripes” All copies of 

this paper seem to have disappeared, but many long ads tell its story. 
Frank Leslie was the last person in the world to imitate anyone ex¬ 
actly, no matter how successful the other person might be. The Stars 
and Stripes therefore started out with more of a magazine format 
than the Ledger, with sixteen relatively small pages instead of eight 
large ones. A novel by the well known Fitz-James O’Brien was at 
first announced, but the paper finally appeared with one by the un¬ 
known J. C. Mills. Perhaps Mr. O’Brien failed to receive the promised 
check. Mr. O’Brien was fussy in such small matters. It was later said 
that he was the first magazine writer to receive his pay upon accept¬ 
ance. 

Only one serial for the Stars and Stripes was advertised, and an 
abundance of poems and miscellaneous columns by such people as 
Minnie Mayflower, Felix Falconer, Sharpstick, Paul Prior. This was 
a surprising amount of alliteration for one small paper, and carried 
a decidedly office-made look. Very soon Mr. Leslie was making con¬ 
cessions in the matter of size and appearance, changing to the eight- 
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page quarto form of the Ledger, “yielding,” he explained gracefully, 
“to the literary taste of the day in his endeavor to present the public 
with as perfect a Weekly Story Paper for the fireside as can be possi¬ 
bly produced.” The same list of contributors continued, with the 
unimpressive addition of such people as “Nelly Nettles,” “Stylus,” 
and “Zoma.” In a few weeks the paper went out. 

Frank Leslie did not again attempt a cheap story paper until 1869. 
This, a second New World, had distinctly the Frank Leslie touch 
and looked like no other story paper alive. It was an exceedingly 
pretty sheet bordered even on the inside pages with curves and swirls, 
with roses and leaves and fruits; while the nameplate, of charmingly 
irregular shape, cutting diagonally across a part of the paper, had 
a globe showing North America, fluffy clouds, an angel of peace, and 
innumerable fancy symbols, as well as dainty vines draped about the 
letters of the New World. This was all very charming—but Leslie 
failed to take the necessary means for securing big-name authors. 
After six months the New World announced that it would be merged 
with the Chimney Corner. 

Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner was not in the cheap story-paper 
class. True, it ran a serial or two, but so did almost every other pe¬ 
riodical of the time. From the very first it was priced at ten cents, 
entirely outside the mass market. It claimed a circulation of 85,000 
in its early years; then it decided that the better part of wisdom was 
to give no figures. By 1880 it modestly claimed 18,850. It was not of 
the cheap story-paper format, but was composed of sixteen smaller 
pages, duly trimmed, and stitched—or rather basted—together. Se¬ 
rials took up a very small portion of the space, high-priced serials 
practically none of it. Leslie kept a vulture’s eye out for expiring 
American copyrights, as well as for available English serials. Pictures, 
large ones, were strewn everywhere. In a word, the Chimney Corner 
was a Frank Leslie periodical—full of pretty fluff-fluff, of regular 
articles on “Scenes in Foreign Lands” and “the wonderful variety of 
Manners and Customs,” and biographies of “Self-made Men”—each 
with a large picture, of course. The subject matter of most of these 
articles was obviously an office-made rehash of Chambers’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia. The marvel of it was that Leslie could keep eight or nine of 
these magazines going at once. But the finance of a six-cent paper 
was entirely outside Frank’s erratic abilities. 

The period of Bonner’s first success was also the period when South- 
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ern nationalism was mounting to its peak. Why should such multi¬ 
tudes of Southerners send their two dollars to New York, when the 
South could just as well have a literary weekly of its own? The 
Southern Field and Fireside, opening in May, 1859, was at first very 
cautious. Because many people in the South took an agricultural paper 
instead of a purely literary one of the Ledger type, the Southern 
Field and Fireside would fulfill both requirements. At first, too; the 
Southern Field and Fireside was content with writers of less sensa¬ 
tional tone than those of the Ledger, with contributions by such 
loyal Southerners as Augustus Longstreet and John Esten Cooke. Soon 
one of the editors of this paper, John R. Thompson, formerly of 
the Literary Messenger, called at the office of the Ledger with an 
introduction from Edward Everett. He was especially anxious to see 
the establishment, and also the distribution of the Ledger at the 
periodical dealers’. Soon Mrs. Mary E. Bryan appeared on the staff 
of the Southern Field and Fireside. This lady would some day be 
known as the leading all-round woman journalist of the South. She 
had already been highly commended for her poetry revealing the 
“aspirations of a richly endowed and earnest genius.” For a poetess, 
she displayed a remarkable adaptability. She wrote editorials, effu¬ 
sions, sketches, short stories, and soon enough, sensation novels. After 
the war, in the hard days when Southern women—unlike those of 
the North—had no time to fuss about their femininity, she even ran 
a daily newspaper and wrote—oh, horrors!—the political editorials 
herself. In the end she was amply rewarded. After writing a goodly 
number of serials, she became the editor of a Northern story paper 
at $6,000 a year, a salary which a newspaper man’s journal considered 
“perhaps the highest drawn by any woman writer in the country.” 

In 1861 the shortage of paper forced a cut in the size of the Southern 
Field and Fireside. Most of the agricultural matter was thrown out. As 
the war went on, the paper struggled hard to supply the place of 
the Ledger in the South, and from its office were issued pamphlet 
“Novelettes” so that the South would also have the equivalent of 
the dime novels which the North was turning out by the hundreds. 
Yet more and more the columns of the paper became filled with the 
silliest of effusions and the most hackneyed of poetry. It struggled 
on throughout almost the entire war, changing publishers several 
times, and changing the place of publication from Augusta to Raleigh. 
Of all the light, literary weeklies, this paper had the record for deter- 
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mination. Through the horrors of war and the tragedy of defeat, 
through the hardships of inflation and the exasperation of shortages, 
the Southern Field and Fireside continued its chatty inanities. 

A more obvious attempt to imitate the Ledger was begun in Balti¬ 
more in the same year as the Southern Field and Fireside. The Family 
Journal claimed to be “established . . . solely with a view to render 
the South independent of Northern journalism, and thus free its 
people from the contaminating influences attendant upon the dis¬ 
semination of heretical opinions, both in morals and in politics.” Just 
how the sensational stories of Dr. John B. Williams, its part- 
proprietor and leading writer, were less heretical than those of 
Sylvanus Cobb, it failed to explain. To the uninitiated there seemed 
little to choose in this matter between the “Gunmaker of Moscow” 
and Dr. Williams’s “The Dead Alive; or, The Plotter and the Vic¬ 
tim—A Story of Love, Hatred and Revenge.” 

Aside from Dr. Williams, the inevitable Mrs. Bryan, and one 
Carrie Clifton, who wrote stories expressly for the Family Journal, the 
mainstay of the paper was Reynolds’s Miscellany. Margaret Blount 
and Malcolm J. Errym provided the same material for this Family 
Journal of the South as they did for similar papers of the North. The 
paper was not a success, and Dr. John B. Williams, who was a bona 
fide doctor as well as a story writer destined for a popular career, 
soon resigned as a proprietor. Before the end of 1860 the paper disap¬ 
peared altogether. 

For a long time after the Civil War the South was in no position to 
compete with the Ledger or with the several other highly successful 
story papers that had since developed in the North. But in 1874 an¬ 
other attempt was made with John B. Seals’s Sunny South. This 
started off grandly enough—with a flourishing nameplate of wreaths 
and flowers—“Devoted to Literature, Romance, Science, Education, 
Temperance, Southern Progress.” The Ledger was imitated as closely 
as possible, with the inevitable front-page picture and serials. Mrs. 
Mary E. Bryan again came to the rescue of Southern story-paperdom 
with “Twice Condemned; or the Border Mystery.” Yet very little 
money was behind this paper, for in the eighth number the Sunny 
South felt obliged to inform its readers that it was unable to stereo¬ 
type its forms, and therefore could not supply back numbers. It 
would, however, like its readers to know that the illustration on 
the front page, bearing the legend—“Milly! Milly! My God, it is 
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my darling’s spirit!” cost it no less than $40. For all this wailing 
about expenses, the Sunny South a few weeks later announced: (l ‘Un¬ 
precedented Success! 100,000 (Readers) 100,000.” It was careful to 
say readers, not subscribers. 

The strong point of the Sunny South continued to be eloquence, 
not moneymaking. Over and over again it appealed to its readers 
to support the journal as a Southern paper, to try to encourage South¬ 
ern literature on Southern subjects by Southern writers. In 1880 it 
was proud to announce that from the beginning it had taken “a 
strong hold on the great Southern heart,” and that its friends were 
“now numbered by thousands in all parts of the country.” It freely 
admitted that it had seen some dark days. 

But a much higher destiny awaits this enterprise. It is a lamentable 
fact that Southern papers are rarely seen out of the South, and why? 
Because none are of sufficient scope, force, and character to represent 
the South. . . . We must have a Great Representative Southern Jour¬ 
nal, which will carry to all portions of the Globe all the facts pro and 
con concerning this god-favored Eden of the world, and no paper has 
ever been established which could so easily fill this great demand as “Our 
Sunny South.” It is already recognized as the “National Family Paper 
of the South,” and by enlarging its sphere and comprehending the 
political, agricultural, manufacturing, social and educational interests, 
and setting forth each and all with impartial justice, we will have sup¬ 
plied this great leading demand of Our Section. 

Under these circumstances the paper looked forward to a circulation 
of one million. It was actually rated at 10,000. 

The Sunny South made some desperate innovations to fill up 
space—and to appeal, without expense, to a wide public. It began, 
for instance, to ask: “Why are there so few marriages?” It proposed 
to open a matrimonial column, in spite of some doubts as to its 
propriety. 

But where is the harm? We have thought that some evil-minded per¬ 
sons might abuse the privilege. But to guard against such we propose 
to subject every letter or correspondence of any kind that passes through 
the department to the strictest scrutiny by a lady of the highest culture 
and refinement, and no letter will be allowed to pass that does not bear 
every evidence of sincerity. 

By such devices the Sunny South struggled on in one form or 
another until 1907. Like the other Southern attempts, it had once 
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hoped to compete with the Ledger as a story paper but had been 
obliged to adjust itself to its limited capital. Yet the difficulty was not 
entirely a lack of capital. Southern nationalism in the field of popular 
literature was doomed from the start. Popular culture in its very 
nature recognizes no political boundaries or historical cleavages. 
Where any barrier has been artificially set up, it becomes the business 
of commercial managers to break it down. The story weeklies were 
early in the peacemaking game. “Rose Ashleigh of South Carolina”— 
all of it—became a fixed pen name of a writer for Northern journals, 
and the South Carolina part of the name was never omitted. Con¬ 
federate and Union officers started fighting Indians together in per¬ 
fect harmony (the Indian was still unable to read a story paper). 
Sylvanus Cobb, as early as 1873, was apologizing to Bonner for send¬ 
ing him a story of the Civil War: 

But read it and see how it is constructed. In the first place there is 
not introduced, from beginning to end, a sectional idea. The name 
“Union,” “Rebel,” “Confederate,” or anything analogous thereto, does 
not occur. Neither the name of a known battlefield, nor the name of a 
known officer, occurs. In short, any man, be he hot-headed Rebel, or 
dyed-in-the-wool Union, will read the story fully assured that it was 
written by his friend. 

The new Southern papers, like the old ones of the North, were 
unable to compete successfully with the Ledger. For a while, too, the 
Ledger had a disturbing effect even on papers that were not strictly 
in the story class. Its overwhelming circulation figures unquestionably 
annoyed the old Sunday papers. The New York Mercury—the same 
paper which had once called itself the Sunday Mercury—seemed in 
1857 to be trying to combine all the features of Sunday and story 
weeklies alike. Seven columns a page, instead of five, made it con¬ 
siderably larger than the Ledger; and these columns, except for the 
space occupied by the inevitable front-page picture, were simply 
crammed with print. This enabled the paper to continue to run a 
good many ads, to have the usual not too serious editorials and news 
items of the Sunday paper, the usual theatrical and sports columns. 
Besides all this it ran two serials, of the type which a Sunday 
paper called “charming”: “Allela; or The Working Girl’s Triumph— 
A Startling Romance of Love, Passion, and Revenge” by an author 
whose name might well have been included as part of the title, “T. 
Hamilton Uananda”; and “The Bond of Blood; or, The Death 
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Secret—A New Mystery of New York” by an author whose name 
the proprietors of the New York Mercury deemed it best to keep 
unknown. 

These, with their evil city-life implications, sounded a little more 
like the old Uncle Sam than like the Ledger. The Mercury was deter¬ 
mined not to kowtow to that sheet, or to flatter it by too obvious 
imitation at the start. It poked fun at the Ledger’s correspondents’ 
column; it ran a take-off entitled “The Thirst Fiend; or The Mariner 
of Lake Erie, A Stupendous Romance, Prepared for the Weakly 
Haggis by Korn Kobb, Esq.” The whole tone of the Mercury at this 
time showed that its proprietors were not yet convinced that all 
America—except a few college graduates and other snobs—was going 
to demand papers strictly of the Ledger type, high moral tone and all. 
Still, it did not hesitate to run one of those serial installments in 
the New York Times, just like Mr. Bonner. 

The Mercury next engaged a big-name author, one who was still 
available because his personal, as opposed to his literary, reputation 
made it impossible for the Ledger to sully its pages with his name. 
This was Ned Buntline, who, early in 1858, was contributing his 
“Saul Sabberday, or The Idiot Spy.” His next story received a repeti¬ 
tion ad in the New York Tribune, although the Mercury could afford 
to repeat a line only five times to Bonner’s fifty. The Mercury was 
also trying to develop some big names in its own right, including one 
who would someday achieve a popularity almost rivaling that of 
Mrs. Southworth—May Agnes Fleming. 

About this time the New York Mercury changed its format and 
general appearance so as to look very much like the Ledger. By 
August, 1858, it had the same type of head, with twining branches 
and a few leaves and flowers around the title, the same single little 
poem at the top of the first column, the same type of serial occupying 
all the rest of the front page and running over into the second. The 
general similarity of appearance and content was kept up throughout 
its eight pages, while the Sunday-paper features were dropped. About 
this time, too, the old Sunday Mercury itself came back, with tele¬ 
graphic dispatches and political editorials that placed it distinctly in 
the newspaper class, in spite of a pirated serial or two. Both of these 
Mercuries had the same volume numbering, dating their existence 
back to the original Sunday Mercury of 1839, so that both of them 
claimed the prestige of age and continuity. 
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Whether old or new, the New York Mercury; a Journal of Ameri¬ 
can Literature, soon prospered so well that it could pay for a couple 
of more writers of Flag of Our Union fame—J. H. Robinson, and 
a gentleman styling himself F. Clinton Barrington. For “tone” it 
bought the travel sketches of Bayard Taylor. In February, 1859, it 
boasted a circulation exceeding 100,000. This apparent prosperity did 
not stop it from pirating the Reynolds’s Miscellany stories of J. Mal¬ 
colm Rymer. Nor were the Mercury proprietors content with Rymer’s 
pen-name of Errym under which he chose to write for the English 
magazine. Instead, they assigned him one which they thought more 
became him: that of Septimius R. Urban. In introducing his new 
story, “The Rift and the Spray,” they explained to the public: 

It is true, that it is under another than the nom-de-plume chosen by 
the writer in our columns, that he is so favorably known to the literary 
world. His choice in this matter is one purely of a business nature, to 
which we have no reason to object. Nor is it a matter of any consequence 
to the reader, who, if he does not wish to recognize the author’s identity 
in the grace and vigor which so peculiarly characterize his writings, will 
discover a merit and an interest in them sufficient to commend them 
to the highest consideration and regard. 

During the 1860’s the Mercury lost most of its American authors. 
In 1870 its circulation was rated at only 7,000 by the leading adver¬ 
tisers’ directory. This was the period when story papers in general 
were at the very height of their popularity. Perhaps its efforts at being 
“high-toned” were a little too much even for the unsophisticated 
public of that day. Take the Mercury’s “Tribute” to George Arnold 
at the time of his death : 

One of the brightest lights of our current literature is extinguished for¬ 
ever, and night and stillness fall upon the sweetest waters of American 
song. His very name, in the tone our voices and our memories give it 
now, has the soft sad music of a knell in it; and the thousands ac¬ 
customed to hail with real pleasure its ever-courtly and graceful devoirs 
in the fairest fields of print, will feel that something knightly royal 
has passed from the chivalry of literature to sleep beneath the tablet 
of its last inscription. . . . Silver song and sparkling story sprang like 
cheerful magic from beneath the hand equally creative in the fairy 
realms of music and painting; nor was that dexterous hand less skilled 
in the elegant use of that fragile critical scalpel which, like the cimetar 
of Saladin, has a subtle temper proportioned to its delicacy. 
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And so on. It is also possible that the Mercury occasionally missed 
the mark in its abuse of such a popular person as Henry Ward 
Beecher, or in inserting a little paragraph on “What Can be Done 
for the Poor ?” in which it was held that if the poor were relieved by 
others they would give themselves up to vice. Yet it is unlikely that 
any of these little things very much disturbed the readers of the 
Mercury’s fascinating serials. The cause of its decline lay more likely 
outside the realm of content altogether. The proprietors chose to 
pick quarrels with the two leading wholesale news agents of America, 
with Ross & Tousey and Dexter & Brother, who were soon to be the 
chief components of the American News Company. From the time of 
the second big quarrel in 1861, the circulation decline set in. Some¬ 
time in the late sixties or early seventies the story paper Mercury 
went out altogether. Two Mercuries still appeared, but one of them 
was just a Saturday edition of the Sunday paper; the ending, like the 
beginning, of the separate story paper was hidden by the proprietors 
from public view. 

Another story paper started by a Sunday paper publisher in frank 
imitation of the Ledger was destined ultimately to supplant its model 
in popularity. The beginnings of the New York Weekly, like those 
of the Mercury, were hidden in deliberate obscurity. Amor William¬ 
son adopted for his story-paper weekly the volume numbering of his 
older Sunday paper—the Dispatch—thus seeming to antedate the 
Ledger’s rise to fame. Perhaps some excuse for this rather childish 
deceit was provided by the fact that the publisher had generally in 
the past tried to run a second weekly. As early as 1847 he had founded 
that pretentious Universe, in grandiose imitation of Park Benjamin’s 
mammoth enterprise. The Universe soon degenerated into the cheap¬ 
est bargain in printing acreage available. For one dollar a year a 
reader could have some 208 huge ten-column pages of the smallest 
black print: secondhand news, driveling editorials, anonymous and 
pirated short stories, and occasionally an anonymous serial of an 
oddly familiar type such as “The Orphan Seamstress; A Narrative 
of Innocence and Guilt, Mystery, Love, and Crime.” After a while 
the price went up to two dollars a year; then, some time in the year 
1855, the Universe seems to have gone up in smoke. Williamson’s 
more successful paper, the Sunday Dispatch, tried to make up for 
this by including in its eight ungainly pages all of the Ledger fea¬ 
tures as well as those of the usual Sunday paper. After a while these 
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features began to drop out of the Sunday paper again, as Williamson 
tried to build up a circulation for a straight story paper. 

In spite of its antique numbering, the New York Weekly Dispatch 
had all the air of a brand-new paper when it appeared not long before 
October 10, 1857. It was an even more exact imitation of the Ledger 
than the New York Mercury came to be. The similarity of the name¬ 
plate was so great that the proprietor considered it necessary to 
apologize: 

In giving the artist the order for the head of the Weekly Dispatch we 
told him to get us up something equal to that of the New York Ledger . 
We did not suppose he would imitate it, but we regret to say he has 
done so to a great extent. We did not discover the fact till too late for 
correction. This blunder will, however, be remedied at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. 

This earliest possible moment did not arrive until almost two years 
later, after the paper had changed hands. 

Mr. Williamson copied in every possible detail not only the format 
and content of Mr. Bonner’s paper, but his methods of advertising as 
well. Since the newspapers had by then refused to torture their own 
readers with any more of those unfinished serials, Mr. Williamson 
issued a half-sheet, that is, four pages of the usual story paper, con¬ 
taining the first installment of J. H. Robinson’s “Nick Whiffles.” 
News agents throughout the country were asked to send in their 
“cards” so that on the margins of the half-sheets for each agent his 
name as distributor could be printed in conspicuous letters. This 
elaborate advertising device became the favorite of the Ledger’s 
competitors for the next dozen years. Iteration copy was still accepta¬ 
ble to the newspapers, so the Weekly’s serial titles were chosen with 
a view to the effect they would have when repeated a few dozen times 
down the column. “The Vestmaker’s Apprentice, or the Vampyres of 
Society” was soon followed by “Maggie the Child of Charity, or Waifs 
on the Sea of Humanity.” Mr. Francis S. Smith—the author of these 
tales—was elevated to the position of editor. 

By April, 1858, the word Dispatch had been dropped from the 
title and the paper had become simply the New York Weekly: “A 
Journal of Useful Knowledge, Romance, Amusement, &C.” By this 
time, too, the Weekly had gone so far as to deliberately differ from 
the Ledger in one little respect: it ran under its masthead on the 
fourth page a little blurb for its newest serial story. This was destined 
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to become a standard feature of all the post-Ledger story papers, 
becoming longer and longer until it occupied a whole column, with 
bolder and bolder print, and more and more exclamation marks. Even 
in its immature days this blurb showed its possibilities: 

Smith’s New Story! 

“Azeal Kain; or the Fortunes of a Foundling; A Tale of Life as it is 
by Francis S. Smith, Author of Maggie, the Child of Charity, Eveleen 
Wilson, The Abandoned Wife, The Vestmaker’s Apprentice, etc. etc. etc.” 

It is with more than ordinary pride that we make this announce¬ 
ment, as we know that this is one of the best Stories ever written by any 
author on this side of the Atlantic. It abounds in startling incidents, 
graphic descriptions of character—bringing before the reader in life¬ 
like proportions the actors in the scenes described. . . . Everything is 
natural in the Stories of this author, while every line he writes is de¬ 
signed to teach some moral lesson. No man living in America has ever 
brought before us in such vivid language the wrongs and sufferings of 
the poor and oppressed, as the author of “Azeal Kain.” He has done 
more good for suffering humanity than all the benevolent societies of 
the Union combined. Hence his great success. The people understand 
and appreciate his labors, and already voluntarily accord to him the 
proud title of the “Dickens of America.” 

More explicit information could hardly be desired. To be sure, 
nothing was said about the beauty of the heroine, but this could be 
taken for granted in all popular stories of all times and places. Not 
sex appeal—but “the wrongs and sufferings of the poor and op¬ 
pressed” would be the keynote of New York Weekly advertising for 
years to come. 

Yet in spite of this purposeful propaganda, it looked as if the 
Weekly would go out after a two-year struggle against the still on¬ 
coming Ledger. In the issue of April 23, 1859, appeared a three- 
column-wide portrait of “Robert Bonner—Editor and Proprietor of 
the New York Ledger,” accompanied by an extraordinarily eulogistic 
biography. Though Williamson and Bonner had always been on best 
of terms, there was no call for such advertising of a competitor unless 
it was planned to hand over the Weekly’s subscription list. Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson had certainly decided to give up the New York Weekly; but 
that paper proved hard to kill. Two other young men made an offer 
and the Weekly went on, in defense of suffering humanity, from sensa¬ 
tion to sensation. 



CHAPTER XI 


Two Flourishing Upstarts 


T HE New York Weekly was sold on a dare—for $40,000—to 
two young men who had less than $100 between them. In 
five years they had paid off the debt. Francis S. Street, who 
remained until his death the business manager of the firm, was entirely 
self-made. Born in New York City, he had been sent very early in life 
to work as a grocer’s clerk in New Brunswick, New Jersey. Then, as 
the New York Weekly explained, “his genius took a higher flight . . . 
and in a short time he entered a publishing house as clerk.” He soon 
reached the office of the very successful Sunday Dispatch, where he 
met Francis S. Smith. 

Smith was a thorough New Yorker, born on Division Street. After 
just four years in the public schools, he left, in spite of all that his 
parents could say. He was then thirteen years old, old enough to 
apprentice himself as a printer on the Albion, a dignified political 
weekly of the time. After this he worked as a compositor on several 
papers, including the New York Tribune. Finally he entered the 
Dispatch office, where after some years as a compositor, he became a 
reporter, then a story writer, then an editor. 

On May 21,1859, without any previous announcement, the Weekly 
appeared under its new Street & Smith proprietorship. This did not 
mean that henceforth Mr. Smith’s own serials would be presented 
with becoming modesty. An iteration ad in the New York Herald 
impressed upon the public for almost the length of a column the 
title of “Lillian the Wanderer, or the Perils of Beauty.” For several 
weeks ahead of time the readers of the Weekly itself were encouraged 
by the great news that this story by Francis S. Smith would serve 
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to show up, in their true colors, those human vampyres who prey 
upon the necessitous and ignorant emigrants, of both sexes, who land 
upon our shores. The heroine is a noble-souled and pure, but unfor¬ 
tunate orphan-girl, who is forced by circumstances to leave her home in 
Europe and come to this country. Upon arriving here, she falls into the 
clutches of the soulless ruffians alluded to, and her sufferings and nar¬ 
row escapes from a fate worse than death are graphically sketched by 
the author. In the course of the Story, the reader is introduced both 
into the miserable hovel of poverty and into the mansion of luxury and 
wealth, and a clearer insight is had into all classes of society. The Story 
is written in the Author’s best style and cannot fail to create a great 
sensation. 

Soon Harry Hazel was added to the list of contributors, with his 
usual line of so-called sea tales. Then came A. J. H. Duganne with 
“Zulango the Denouncer, or The Seven Cities! ” the story of a race 
“supposed to have existed in Central America, a superstitious and 
half-barbarous people, possessing all the love of display, and mystery, 
and tradition characteristic of the Oriental nations”—not to mention 
the story papers. 

All this was in the strict story-paper tradition; but in August, 1859, 
barely three months after Street & Smith had taken over, they an¬ 
nounced that they had “secured the exclusive services of that chaste, 
elegant, and vigorous writer, Mary J. Holmes.” Now Mrs. Holmes 
was no writer of adventure tales, or even tales of abduction and 
pursuit through the dens of the New York waterfront. One of her 
books had been favorably commented upon by such a sedate periodi¬ 
cal as the North American Review—although it was hard to account 
for such an aberration on its part. Her stories seemed more adapted 
to the needs of the penny Sun which, with its keen sense of the servant 
girl’s preferences, had run her “Lena Rivers” through its pages in 
the manner of a French jeuilleton. The daily Sun of the fifties gave 
Street & Smith’s more than one idea, for it not only featured Mrs. 
Holmes, but Horatio Alger as well. 

Mrs. Holmes quickly found her place in story-paperdom, for Street 
& Smith’s soon informed its public that her stories in its paper were 
“snapped up with an avidity which proves the fair writer’s popularity 
with the masses, and fairly entitles her to the name of ‘QUEEN OF 
THE HUMAN HEART!”’ 

With the publication of “Marian Grey” by the Weekly’s new-found 
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Queen, the circulation figures shot up some 50,000, reaching a grand 
total of 150,000 by early 1860. Yet this story marked the first real 
departure in the substance of story-paper serials since the Flag of 
Our Union set the pace for all the others. Mrs. Holmes's stories were 
love stories pure and simple—dependent for their sensationalism 
purely upon overwrought emotional “situations." Not that these 
situations were created through any real conflict of character or 
thought or feeling. Mrs. Holmes was far too incompetent a writer to 
cast aside the customary aids of forged letters, disguises, and acci¬ 
dental meetings. Her ingenuity—which she possessed in quantity— 
consisted in thinking up the most artificial tragedies through which 
her heroines might suffer in patience and fortitude, as well as in 
anguish and tears. In her popular “Ethlyn’s Mistake," a husband 
picked up an undated note which happened to have been written to 
his wife long before their marriage; but since the writer of the note 
was then in town the husband promptly accused his wife of faithless¬ 
ness and the wife as promptly left his bed and board in high indigna¬ 
tion. After she was gone, the husband learned his mistake, while the 
wife realized for the first time the great love she bore her husband. 
This did not mean that they got together again, thus bringing Mrs. 
Holmes's story to an untimely end. To accomplish a reunion took 
years and years, as well as a final happy combination of coincidence 
and delirium. There were no abductions, no violence, no villains at 
all. In this Mrs. Holmes differed radically even from Mrs. South- 
worth, who wrote love stories, to be sure, but love stories cluttered 
with Black Donalds and poisoners, with trap doors and wrecks upon 
the sea. Mrs. Holmes abandoned all this—and so did a whole string 
of authors, such as Lucy Randall Comfort and Bertha M. Clay, who 
followed her in the story papers. 

Yet it would be a long time before stories of the Mary Jane Holmes 
type formed the dominant element of the weeklies. Even serials which, 
by their titles, seemed designed largely for the lady readers of the 
New York Weekly were not necessarily like those of Mrs. Holmes. 
Take, for instance, Mary Kyle Dallas's “Neglected Warning, or the 
Trials of a Public School Teacher." It might be thought that nothing 
much could happen to a public-school teacher except to fall in and 
out of love a few times. But this was by no means so of a New York 
Weekly schoolteacher. She could be found by a very nice young man 
as she lay unconscious in the snow in her nightclothes and bare feet 
before a luxurious hotel. She could be locked in a church at night and 
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surrounded by thousands of rats who disappeared only when a 
somnambulist muttering strange words walked through the church 
with his lantern. She could have a friend—also a schoolteacher— 
who was buried alive and rose from her coffin in the dead of night to 
frighten the wits out of her betrothed. She could be rescued from a 
burning steamer by the same young man who found her in the snow. 
She could have a marriage ceremony which was abruptly concluded 
by the entrance of a policeman to arrest her husband on the charge 
of murder. In fact, there were few things which could not happen to 
a public-school teacher in the course of a very long and very com¬ 
plicated serial by Mary Kyle Dallas. Still more to the point, her life 
was so exciting, if not typical, that Messrs. Street and Smith felt 
that it might be of interest to other schoolteachers. For weeks before 
the commencement of the story, the New York Weekly was thanking 
people in its correspondent’s column for sending in the requested lists 
of teachers in their districts as far afield as Wabash, Indiana. Not 
that it thought the story would interest only teachers. The story, 
it ventured to say, “will touch a sympathetic chord in the bosom 
of every reader, male and female. For who is not, either directly 
or indirectly, interested in those noble institutions, our public 
schools ?” 

In less than six years the heroine of a New York Weekly story 
would be not a schoolteacher, but a sewing-machine girl, and the 
subscription drive would be directed toward her fellow workers. So 
fast was the spread of education from the top to the bottom of the 
impecunious masses! 

In the meantime the New York Weekly announced one after an¬ 
other of the big names of story-paper literature as established in the 
1840’s and 1850’s. T. S. Arthur contributed a serial in 1861, Mrs. 
Ann S. Stephens wrote several stories for it in the early 1860’s. 
In 1864 appeared a serial by one Horatio Alger entitled “Marie 
Bertrand; or, the Felon’s Daughter.” This, explained the Weekly 
many years later, was intended for “mature readers.” Alger, who at 
this time was writing chiefly for the little Boston weeklies, dropped 
out again for a while. He reappeared in 1871 with “Abner Holden’s 
Bound Boy; or, the Poor Relation”; from then on his position on the 
Weekly was secure. 

The Weekly’s most striking innovation upon the Ledger was in 
appearance—that is, in its appearance every third or fourth week 
when a new serial began. On that occasion, instead of having a rela- 
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tively small picture on the front page, it introduced in 1868 one 
that was flung all the way across the front, and occupied more than 
half the length of the page. This feature was promptly imitated by 
all the other big story papers, except, of course, the Ledger. 

The Ledger had no need to copy such showy, tricks. Those who 
looked farther than the picture could see that the Ledger was still, up 
to 1870, taking away the Weekly’s favorite authors. First Mrs. Dallas 
yielded to the Ledger’s fat pay check and regularity of contract, then 
the two Lewises. The Weekly held on to Mrs. Holmes. It was said 
that it paid her between $4,000 and $6,000 for a story, and that 
these prices, together with the royalties paid her by Carleton for the 
same stories in book form, “yielded the author a larger sum than 
that received by any other American authoress, with the possible 
exception of the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

In 1869 the Weekly partly made up for its losses to the Ledger with 
the engagement of Ned Buntline. This was accompanied by a terrific 
advertising campaign, with the result that in 1870 the Weekly tri¬ 
umphantly announced a circulation of 300,000. In 1871 it added 
Mrs. May Agnes Fleming, a near rival of Mrs. Southworth and Mrs. 
Holmes, to its writing.staff. From now until 1877 the New York 
Weekly periodically thundered forth its circulation figures, giving 
them down to the precise figure disposed of through the American 
News Company, and often printing a letter signed by Sinclair Tousey, 
president of the company. In 1871 it was no longer afraid of any 
embarrassing facts which the Ledger might produce, and for the first 
time it announced “a circulation larger than that of any paper in 
the United States.” The Ledger now observed a discreet silence. But 
the Weekly never boasted a figure higher than the Ledger’s 380,000 
of the year 1869. The best that it could do was to state in 1870, 
when it was bragging of 300,000: “We cannot fail to secure an¬ 
other 100,000 increase which increase will give us a circulation greater 
than has ever before been reached by any purely literary paper.” Such 
was the deference paid to the figures given by honest Robert of the 
Ledger. As a matter of fact, the highest figure ever boasted by the 
Weekly came to 350,000 in 1877. In 1880 it said nothing about 
circulation in its own pages. One of the directories for the use of 
advertisers gave it 175,000; another gave it 200,000. The great 
days of the New York Weekly were over. 

First among the keen rivals of the Weekly, and the most bitter, 
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was a Philadelphia paper begun in 1865. The Ledger itself seemed 
removed from all competition. Saturday Night, like the Weekly, 
chose only to copy it in all essential matters, otherwise leaving it 
alone. But Saturday Night could easily taunt the Weekly with imitat¬ 
ing its own pages: “Your future is very bright. Imitate us as closely in 
the future as you have in the past, and glory awaits you. Do this, and 
you may yet own a Dexter. ,, Soon not only the name of Bonner’s 
horse but that of his paper was brought into this little row. The 
Weekly was assured that only by its imitating practices had it estab¬ 
lished itself “among Family Journals of such unexceptionable re¬ 
spectability as the New York Ledger and Saturday Night.” 

Saturday Night was started some eight years later than the Weekly 
by Robert S. Davis and that James El verson who was later to turn 
the old Philadelphia Inquirer into a moneymaker. Elverson had 
gone to Washington during the Civil War as manager of the Ameri¬ 
can Telegraph Company. There he met Davis, who was a Wash¬ 
ington correspondent first for the Philadelphia Inquirer and later 
for the New York Times. Together these two men returned to 
Philadelphia, where, with a capital of $5,000, they began a weekly 
which was ostensibly a reform paper. The reforming sections of the 
paper very soon dropped out for more profitable features, and by 
April, 1866, Saturday Night was running two serials. Except for a 
story by William Mason Turner, unknown at this time, but destined 
to a long and popular career, most of the serials in 1866 and early 
1867 were no more expensive than reform. The Family Herald, that 
London penny paper, was now for the first time becoming of some 
use to American sheets, since it no longer itself depended upon 
matter pirated from America. Saturday Night, in its hour of need, 
was apparently the first to discover this useful fact. “Barbara 
Graham” and “Caught in Her Own Web” proved popular in Phila¬ 
delphia as in London, and by the time they were ended, Saturday 
Night could afford to add another regular serial writer, Frank Stauf¬ 
fer, to its staff. By April 20, 1867, its career as a story paper with 
a national circulation was definitely begun. In accordance with a 
promise made the week before, it placed a picture illustrating the 
serial in the standard location on the front page; it cut down its 
advertisements, especially the ones of purely local interest; and it 
began “a story of real life” entitled “Blanche Vansant, or The Hidden 
Treasure, A Story of the Mysteries of New York” written by Dr. John 
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B. Williams, who had acquired some practice in these things on the 
Flag of Our Union and on his own Family Journal of Baltimore. In 
the next issue Saturday Night announced that it had distributed, 
gratuitously, “one hundred thousand copies” of the paper containing 
the first installment of Dr. Williams’s story which, it believed, had 
“no equal in American literature.” 

In spite of this superlative stroke, Saturday Night was soon very 
proud to make 

An Agreeable Announcement: 

Through the favor of a friend of. ours, who is in the publishing busi¬ 
ness, we recently came into the possession of one of Mrs. Southworth’s 
earliest stories, published in book form. . . . We thought its republica¬ 
tion in the columns of this paper would be received with pleasure by 
our readers. . . . We shall, in a subsequent issue, give the title as well 
as the date of its appearance, and feel assured that the mere announce¬ 
ment of this story by Mrs. Southworth, the Queen of American Novelists, 
is sufficient to secure its attentive perusal. 

Five weeks after this the story, Clifton of Clifton , began. But first, 
a week before the actual commencement, Saturday Night explained: 
“We have given the story the following title, which we think far 
more appropriate than the one under which it was originally pub¬ 
lished : ‘Fallen Pride, or The Mountain Girl’s Love.’ ” This was the 
better part of wisdom on the part of the proprietors of Saturday 
Night; since, during the many weeks that this long serial was to run, 
few people who saw the paper on the newsstands would ever have 
seen the little notice that announced it as a reprint; while the title, 
blazoned forth upon the front page, would indicate that it was a 
brand-new story. Meantime, as the story ran its course, the most 
conspicuous ad in the paper was that of T. B. Peterson, its original 
publisher, who took the occasion to announce all of Mrs. Southworth’s 
books that he had on hand. Mr. Peterson always liked to get his ad¬ 
vertising cheap. Since it was his custom to pay Mrs. Southworth 
outright for her copyrights, she herself was not in the least benefited 
by this performance, nor was her consent secured. 

As for the Queen of American Novelists herself, she did not take 
kindly to this particular form of flattery. She sent a “Card” to 
Robert Bonner for publication in the Ledger: 
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As I am favored with letters inquiring—“How many papers do you 
write for exclusively?” or, “How many of you are there?” or in other 
terms calling in question my literary integrity and even my personal 
identity, I wish to reply to all collectively and to say through your 
columns that there is but one of me, and I write only for the New 
York Ledger, and intend to write only for the New York Ledger. 
... “I am not worth much, but such as I am” the associated press of 
the world “is not rich enough to buy me” from the New York Ledger— 
for there is a personal loyalty no less binding than a national loyalty. 

Mrs. Southworth was as good as her word, for soon came an offer 
from the now prosperous Saturday Night of $10,000 for a story, far 
more than she was then receiving from the Ledger. She wrote in a 
personal letter to Bonner: “God who sees me knows that I was not 
tempted even for an instant, even to wish to accept the offer of the 
‘Saturday Night.’ ” 

But the importunities of Saturday Night could not be disposed .of 
that easily by even the Queen of American Novelists. Two years later 
Mrs. Southworth was again writing to Bonner: 

I must tell you something that has annoyed me very much—almost 
made me sick. As I was walking down Bridge street yesterday, I saw a 
great flaming poster out; on which the words “Saturday Night,” “A 
Mother’s Love” and my full name were most conspicuous. It was in fact 
an announcement of a story by me in that paper. 

It astonished and annoyed me beyond all measure. I need not assure 
you that this thing was done without my knowledge or consent—that 
I knew nothing about it, until I saw it on the poster, and nothing more 
then than what I saw there. I went in to the bookstore and requested 
the proprietor to take the poster down. And he did it. I asked to see the 
paper; but it had not come. I presume the story advertised is one of my 
old ones under a new name, but this is only guess work. 

As a matter of fact the story this time was The Lost Heiress , the 
same old story that Bonner himself had once taken from the London 
Journal only to have T. B. Peterson come down on him with the 
copyright. 

In spite of all this ingenuity, Saturday Night had to fall back for 
a time on a number of writers who were as yet unknown, and on the 
many serials produced by its own editor-proprietor, Robert S. Davis. 
Only in 1869 was it finally able to announce that it had “secured 
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the exclusive services of three of the best Romance writers in Amer¬ 
ica; namely, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, John W. Watson, Edward S. 
Ellis.” It was unable to say just how Mr. John W. Watson was 
widely known as a romance writer, but referred rather to his hav¬ 
ing achieved “great celebrity by the authorship of that exquisite 
and tender poem ‘Beautiful Snow.’ ” As for Mr. Ellis, who was actu¬ 
ally the author of Seth Jones and many other dime novels, Saturday 
Night stated: “He needs no encomium from our pen. He stands first 
as a writer of Indian stories, and has gained a reputation second only 
to the renowned Cooper.” What Saturday Night failed to state was 
that it had engaged Ellis on a contract which definitely called for 
four serials a year, but under which he would sometimes publish 
seven in a year, under almost as many pen names. Nor did Saturday 
Night ever mention the fact that Ellis, in the course of twelve years, 
would furnish two hundred sketches to fit illustrations which the 
proprietors had been able to pick up cheap. 

Saturday Night in the end developed many writers of its own, all 
of them successful in their line, and all of them able to get work 
from other papers. Almost all of them tried to get such work after 
Davis left the paper in 1879. Many letters came to Bonner in the 
early eighties asking that the Ledger take them on. Miss Helen 
Nitsch of New Jersey, who had written under the name of Kate 
Vaughn, wished to know Bonner’s requirements exactly. Those of 
Saturday Night had been for twelve installments, four of them of four 
columns each, eight of three columns—forty columns in all. Mr. Ellis, 
who had asked to be freed of his exclusive contract when Davis left, 
wrote to tell Bonner how he was originally engaged : 

One of the proprietors gave several writers the outlines of a plot of a 
story (just as you did yesterday to me) & submitted it to several writers, 
among them myself. Mine only was accepted. 

Writing fiction for Saturday Night was a job of the most business¬ 
like sort. Mr. Ellis was expected to bend his talents to any subscrip¬ 
tion campaign the proprietors might have on hand. At one time they 
decided to make a special effort in Texas, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Mr. Ellis was sent to each of these localities to gather material for a 
detective story located in each of them. Then he was sent to New 
York for the same purpose. All these four stories appeared under 
the name of E. S. St. Mox. 
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At some things even a Saturday Night author drew the line, in 
spite of his regular pay. A. R. Calhoun was employed at a salary of 
$70 a week. For this he was required to write four serials a year and 
twelve short stories. Two of the serials appeared regularly under the 
name of “Ashley Lawrence,” and two under that of “Major Alfred 
Rochefort.” In 1880 Calhoun asked Bonner to employ him on the same 
terms—$70 a week. This request was granted. But first Mr. Calhoun, 
after some hesitation, felt obliged to explain to Mr. Bonner why he 
had left Saturday Night: “When Davis sold all his interest to Elver- 
son, Elverson wanted to run in other stories under my nom de plume. 
I enjoined him, and beat him in court, and left him.” It should be 
borne in mind that Mr. Elverson never permitted anything unclean 
or unethical to sully the pages of Saturday Night. 

Saturday Night was in all respects the least original and most 
mechanical of the story papers. This is saying a good deal. Its so- 
called editorials more than matched those of the Flag for harmless¬ 
ness. The leaders were on such subjects as “Heart Histories,” “A 
Permanent Home,” “The Religion of Childhood,” “Happy Homes and 
Hearts.” There was a humor column and “Facts Worth Remember¬ 
ing” ; and of course the Answers to Correspondents. A lady (we pre¬ 
sume) by the name of Raphaella imitated Fanny Fern. Sketches filled 
all the rest of the space that was not occupied by serials. 

Where Saturday Night did display some originality—although not 
so much as it boasted of—was in advertising itself. In this matter 
the proprietors did not feel that Robert Bonner had exhausted all the 
possibilities. Just as they were getting on their feet toward the end 
of 1868, they serenaded Philadelphia in the early hours of the evening 
with Beck's Band blaring forth the beauties of Saturday Night. They 
found this precursor of the sound truck so successful that they soon 
were “parading the different cities of the Union with an illuminated 
omnibus and the best band of music that money could procure.” They 
of course issued half-sheets by the hundreds of thousands. They were 
extremely peeved that the New York Weekly should dare to do the 
same thing, claiming that they had invented the system; although, 
unfortunately for their claim, the first installments of “Nick Whiffles” 
had appeared in half-sheets some seven years before Saturday Night 
came into existence. Well, anyhow, they were sure of their originality 
in one thing: getting out little pamphlets with the opening chapters 
of the serial. They tried to have this patented—but the Patent Office 
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failed to see anything very distinctive in the principle involved. Said 
Saturday Night: 

To give some idea of the outlay which we incurred, in inaugurating 
this new system, we may mention that we distributed considerably over 
one million of these pamphlet supplements! There could be no dispute as 
to our claim for originality in this; such a thing had never appeared be¬ 
fore. Although we had no doubt that it would soon be copied by many 
unprincipled journals, who, utterly devoid of any originality of their 
own, fatten, like so many parasites, upon the life blood, as it were, of 
those who spare no expense and no labor in bringing themselves 
prominently before the public, it never occurred to us that the New 
York Weekly, who had accused us of copying it, would be the very 
first to take the mean advantage, and copy us. But so it has turned out. 
We now leave to the public to judge as to where the charge of “want of 
originality” properly applies. 

To what depths will not men descend for the sake of filthy lucre! 

Poor Saturday Night! Its circulation claims always lagged behind 
those of the invidious Weekly. Saturday Night’s top boast was 250,- 
000, the Weekly’s 350,000. In 1878, when a perhaps overly cautious 
advertising agency rated the Weekly at 175,000, it gave Saturday 
Night a mere 150,000. Still, outside the story-paper field this circula¬ 
tion was the highest in the country. The Youth’s Companion was 
estimated at 141,420, and Harper’s Weekly at 115,000. No other 
magazine in America even approached the circulation of Saturday 
Night. 




CHAPTER XII 

Big Business in literature 


I N the year 1860 an obscure little firm by the name of Irwin P. 
Beadle & Co. set out to make cheap books cheaper than they had 
ever been before—and more numerous. The Williams and Glea¬ 
son outfits had turned out titles by the dozens; the Beadle house 
was to turn them out by the thousands. Its total sales in the course 
of a few years would mount into the millions. Other firms in the 
past had attempted ambitious “libraries” that would presumably go 
on forever, but actually expired with the sixth or seventh number. 
Irwin and Erastus Beadle contributed nothing new, except the low 
price of a dime—and success. They drafted the same authors who 
had written for the story papers. Mrs. Stephens headed off the first 
dime-novel series; while other writers for the first series included 
Mary A. Denison, long the editress of the Boston Olive Branch, 
A. J. H. Duganne, who had contributed to most of the story papers, 
including the Flag and the Weekly, and Edward S. Ellis, who had 
already, at the age of nineteen, written a serial for the New York 
Dispatch. All the Beadle stories followed the good story-paper tradi¬ 
tion, but with an extra emphasis upon the Wild West. Several of the 
early stories were actually reprints of story-paper serials, such as 
Mrs. Denison's “Chip the Cave Child” originally written for the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Dime novels did not at first threaten the story papers. They merely 
capitalized upon the apparently inexhaustible market for low-priced 
fiction that had already been built up by the weeklies. The New York 
Ledger remained the sole profitable interest of Robert Bonner or his 
sons until the end of the century. Street & Smith, although they is¬ 
sued a 25£ series called “Army and Navy Literature” during the Civil 
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War and a few books at 5^ in 1864, did not seriously enter the cheap 
book business until the story paper was on its way out in the late 
1880’s. Saturday Night was the sole publishing enterprise of the Davis 
and Elverson partnership; only after this broke up in 1879 did Elver- 
son branch out into the children’s story-paper field with Golden Days. 
As a general rule neither Elverson nor Bonner allowed his copy¬ 
righted stories to be issued in book form by any other publisher. 

Yet dime novels were not without their effect on the story-paper 
business. After Saturday Night, most of the new family story papers 
to enter the field were parts of large businesses which included dime 
novels, boys’ papers, girls’ papers, and the cheap reprinting of every¬ 
thing and anything published in England, from Carlyle’s History 
of the French Revolution and the Revised New Testament to the 
adventures of the highwayman Claude Duval. Dime novels were re¬ 
garded as so little destructive to the story papers of these firms that 
they saw no reason for not republishing, after a pause of a year or 
two, their own serials. The only precaution they took was to print, 
elaborately, over each story-paper serial, the statement, “This story 
will not be published in book form.” Story-paper readers were not 
supposed to have long memories. 

None of the new publishers started out with a big business. The 
first dime-novel man to begin a family story paper was George Munro. 
He had come from Nova Scotia and for a time worked as a clerk 
for the house of Beadle. He and two other men then started a rival 
“house” on a combined capital of $600. From this humble position 
George Munro rose to be the generous patron of Dalhousie University 
and a member of the council of New York University. 

Mr. Munro was nothing if not dignified, and he even indulged for 
a while in reprinting the Edinburgh Review, besides a couple of other 
British periodicals high in the intellectual scale. This project proved 
so unremunerative that it was abandoned, and Mr. Munro then con¬ 
tented himself with making the New York Fireside Companion a very 
discreet-looking sheet, with stuffy little editorials about the ungentle¬ 
manliness and unladylikeness of slang, or about the “all but universal 
neglect of the working classes to do their work thoroughly and well.” 
Naturally, as time went on, a little pressure from the sensational left, 
represented by the Weekly, Saturday Night, and the Family Story 
Paper, forced Mr. Munro to run a splashier-looking paper. 

At the start, in 1867, the Fireside Companion could afford only the 
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lesser lights of sensational fiction—P. Hamilton Myers, whom the 
Ledger had long before dropped from its list, and Scott R. Sherwood. 
But Munro had one new trick to attract attention. This was to run 
novels based on the leading stage melodramas of the day and written 
ostensibly by the playwright himself. The first of these, beginning 
with the first issue of the Fireside Companion, was “Under the Gas¬ 
light, n which not only purported to have been written by Augustin 
Daly himself, but to have been the novel on which he founded his 
“great drama.” This was a little surprising in view of Daly’s passion¬ 
ate and single-hearted devotion to the stage, and in view of the fact 
that the play appeared before anybody had ever heard of Munro or 
his Fireside Companion. 

Throughout its early history the Fireside had a remarkable eye for 
economy. Munro reprinted earlier American stories, some of them, 
like “Nick of the Woods,” so well known that he had to admit that 
they were reprints, and to claim that he had purchased the copyright 
“at an immense expense.” He did his fair share of pirating; he even 
serialized Wilkie Collins’s Woman in White which was already avail¬ 
able complete in any number of cheap editions. All story papers re¬ 
printed their own most popular stories from time to time, but it was 
hard to explain just why “Little Goldie, A Story of Women’s Love” 
by Mrs. Sumner Hayden should be run in 1869 and in 1871, again in 
1878, and again in 1883. 

It is unlikely that the Fireside Companion would have survived, 
let alone have reached almost 300,000 circulation, had it not made 
an important discovery in 1872. This was Old Sleuth. Munro was 
little aware of Old Sleuth’s importance at the time, for the first story 
was supposed to have been written by Tony Pastor, in accordance 
with that paper’s policy of using a popular stage name to make things 
go over. In this case, too, Munro was killing two birds with one stone, 
for he was publishing, as one of his ten-cent books, “Tony Pastor’s 
‘Down in a Coal Mine’ Songster.” “The great song ‘Down in a Coal 
Mine,’ ” advertised the Fireside, “is now being sung all over the coun¬ 
try. The chorus is sung in Tony Pastor’s Opera House, at times, by 
at least one thousand voices, and the effect is tremendous.” It was 
therefore preeminently fitting that not long after the completion of 
the first story, “Old Sleuth, the Detective; or the Bay Ridge Mys¬ 
tery,” Tony Pastor should write “Down in a Coal Mine, or The 
Mystery of the Fire Damp.” Coal mines, after all, were Mr. Tony 
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Pastor’s specialty, as could be seen from the Fireside’s ad giving the 
chorus of his song: 

Down in a coal mine, underneath the ground, 

Where a gleam of sunshine never can be found, 

Digging dusky diamonds, all the season round, 

Down in a coal mine, underneath the ground. 

To make the connection of Tony Pastor with the Fireside Compan¬ 
ion seem even more intimate, the paper ran for a time a series of short 
sketches over his name with the title “Theatrical Romances.” After 
the “ ‘Down in the Coal Mine’ Songster,” came “Tony Pastor’s ‘In 
the Bowery’ Song Book”; then his “ ‘Not for Flo’ Songster”; then 
his “ ‘Fastest Boy’ Songster”; and finally, the statement that “Tony 
Pastor issues a new Song Book every two weeks.” In the meantime, 
with the aid of Old Sleuth, the circulation of the Fireside Compan¬ 
ion was mounting, and, no doubt, the sale of Tony Pastor song books. 

As to circulation, it soon became so great that nothing more was 
said about Tony Pastor’s authorship of Old Sleuth, even when the 
original story was reprinted in 1880. Old Sleuth was now his own 
author. In the eighties the Fireside Companion regularly ran two of 
these stories at once, often three of them. Munro was spending some 
$200,000 on advertising the detective. 

The get-up of the paper itself was hardly extravagant. By the eight¬ 
ies there were no pictures except the one on the front page, and no 
small cuts either—just loads and loads of small clear black print 
and plenty of Old Sleuth. The paper was doing fine—and so, now, 
were its authors. Emma Garrison Jones and Laura Jean Libbey each 
received $600 a month for weekly serial installments. The wealth of 
Old Sleuth was making him a power in the community, the organizer 
of banks and corporations, and an influential member of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education. As for George Munro, the Journalist thought 
him “worth not less than $5,000,000, every cent of it from the Fire¬ 
side Companion and the Seaside Library.” 

Unfortunately George Munro had a brother whose name was Nor¬ 
man. Norman had been employed from about 1867 to 1869 in the 
office of the Fireside Companion, where George saw to it that he ad¬ 
dressed wrappers and mailed papers. Then for a time Norman had a 
book-binding business; then he started publishing dime novels under 
the name of Ornum & Co. In 1873 Norman began his Family Story 
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Paper, and soon afterward the two brothers were glaring at each other 
from fine buildings on the opposite sides of Vandewater Street. When 
one of these brothers was not suing Beadle or Tousey or Street & 
Smith, the two of them were suing each other. Norman twice sued 
George for copying from him the name “Munro Publishing House." 
He claimed that George had done so deliberately, in order to receive 
Norman's orders and send them back with such words as: We do not 
carry the goods you request. An old-time traveling circulation man 
of twenty-five years' experience wrote in 1905 of the bitter opposi¬ 
tion between the two brothers: “Lucky was the ‘Family' man who 
beat out the ‘Fireside' in sampling a city, as it meant a substantial 
compliment from the owner of the paper." 

Norman was still impecunious when he started his Family Story 
Paper, but he had a brain. In searching for material, the depths of 
his scholarly research led him back to the ultimate fount of all story- 
paper literature—the Gothic romance. The result was the appearance 
in one of the early issues of the Family Story Paper of a serial entitled 
“The Enchanted Castle. A Story of the Wonderful and Romantic 
By a celebrated author." Celebrated indeed, though perhaps not 
familiar to the patrons of Norman Munro's publishing house, whose 
knowledge of eighteenth century literature must have been meager. 
The story was by Horace Walpole, and its true title The Castle of 
Otranto. 

Mr. Munro's researches also led him into early American litera¬ 
ture. He raked up Susanna H. Rowson’s Charlotte Temple for his 
very first issue. Nothing was said about the fact that the author had 
long since been dead and generally forgotten. Nothing indicated that 
the story was a reprint. Nor was it a fortunate choice, even as a 
measure of economy. This long, sluggish tale of seduction and suicidal 
remorse had no real place in story-paperdom. As soon as Munro could 
afford to pay for stories, he published the usual number of properly 
frustrated abductions. 

Norman's idea of success was to copy his brother George as closely 
as possible. To his mind the idea of running stories based on current 
plays was an especially good one. If he was unable to buy the play¬ 
wright's name, he would use another name from the theatrical world. 
Because Dion Boucicault was not the man to lend his name to the 
Family Story Paper, his “Led Astray"—originally plagiarized from 
the French—was turned into a novel by “John Thompson, Comedian." 
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Later on, another serial was published as simply “by the author of 
‘Led Astray,’ ” whose name was no longer given. This author finally 
turned out to be one W. I. James, a most adaptable writer on the staff 
of the Family Story Paper, who was the author of “Eileen of Con¬ 
naught,” which was written by the author of “Driven from Home,” 
who in turn was identified as the author of “Led Astray.” 

In 1875 appeared that great tear-jerker of the nineteenth century, 
“The Two Orphans; or, the Depth of a Sister’s Love. A thrilling story 
of Parisian Life.” This serial adaptation of the play was made by one 
E. G. Walraven, actually Mrs. Emma Garrison Jones, soon to become 
one of the most highly paid writer's of the century. Nor did Norman 
Munro allow his readers to forget easily about the Two Orphans. In 
January of 1877 appeared in his paper a “Sad Souvenir,” which took 
up the bottom half of two columns and was very conspicuous. It 
pointed out what “a singular fact and sad coincidence” it was that 
the play The Two Orphans was on the boards of the Brooklyn Theater 
when Mrs. Conway’s death made her two daughters orphans in fact, 
and that it was again on the boards when the theater was burned down 
in the recent calamitous fire. The editor felt that the playbill last used 
was of sufficient significance to justify him in reprinting it in full in 
his columns. 

The Family Story Paper carried things a little too far when it got 
a writer whom it called “Ralph Royal” to adapt one of Augustin 
Daly’s plays, especially one which the Fireside Companion would 
soon be running in its own columns over the playwright’s own name. 
This was “Married Through Pique, or The Stolen Child.” The story 
was introduced with the usual elaborate blurb. The reader was assured 
among other things that “what [was] merely touched upon or sug¬ 
gested by the versatile and distinguished author of the play [would] 
here be found developed and elaborated by a master hand.” Several 
weeks later, while the story was running its course, the Family Story 
Paper published a dignified “Card”: 

Judge Curtis having restrained us from the use of the word “Pique,” 
and the names of the characters in Mr. Daly’s play, our story will here¬ 
after be continued under the title of “Married through Spite: or The 
Stolen Child” and the following changes will be made. [Here follows 
the entire list of characters with the changes that each will have made 
in his name.] . . . We hope our readers will bear this slight incon- 
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venience in a kindly spirit, and we assure them that our story will con¬ 
tinue to be as interesting as ever. 

There were times when even reading a Family Story Paper serial must 
have required some intellectual effort. 

In the end none of these difficulties mattered. Norman developed 
a most popular list of authors, and in 1878 announced a circulation 
of 300,000. One thing did matter—that was Old Sleuth. When all 
Norman’s efforts to steal his brother’s detective were defeated in the 
courts, W. I. James was again called upon, this time to turn defeat 
into victory. He produced Old Cap Collier, and from then on it was 
clear sailing for the Family Story Paper. 

Norman Munro did not rely upon the merits of his paper to put it 
over. He was perhaps the most strenuous advertiser of them all. He 
even adopted one of Tammany Hall’s tricks and did “favors” for his 
potential subscribers. On June 18, 1877 he announced: 

We desire to offer our patrons a select and fashionable mode of en¬ 
joyment, by establishing a coach-route from Brooklyn to Coney Island. 
This coach, known as the “Family Story Paper Coach,” is one of the 
most magnificent vehicles ever built; it is capable of comfortably seat¬ 
ing sixty to seventy persons, and is drawn by a splendid team of ten 
horses. . . . We desire it to be distinctly understood that tickets for 
these weekly trips will be given gratuitously to all ladies and gentlemen 
applying therefor at the office of the Family Story Paper, 74 Beekman 
Street. These trips are made under our personal supervision and par¬ 
ticular care is taken to maintain the highest degree of order and decorum. 

In describing the success of the initial trip the proprietor stated: 

An extra coach, drawn by eight horses, was provided for the members 
of the press, and those immediately connected with the various staffs of 
the Family Story Paper. A huge concourse of people witnessed the 
departure of the coaches, and filled the air with cheers and applause 
as the vehicles started for their destination. Arrived at Cable’s grand 
hotel, on the beach, a fine collation was partaken of, and speeches ap¬ 
propriate to the festive occasion were delivered by several of the invited 
authors. 

Norman Munro’s main advertising discovery was that the Age of 
Chromos had arrived. Almost at the very beginning, in December, 
1873, he announced: 
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Gratis! Gratis! Gratis! 

A splendid colored portrait of Charlotte Temple will be presented 
to all who purchase No. 10 of the New York Family Story Paper. 

It is a most magnificent picture. Fine in conception—glorious in execu¬ 
tion, and consequently will delight all who gaze upon her spiritual face. 

Other chromos followed. Then came sheet music—not just ordinary 
sheet music—but music decorated with roses and violets, with pretty 
graveyards and equally pretty weeping orphans, all in the prettiest 
possible pastel colors. 

Norman went on to think up all sorts of premiums, including four- 
page fashion supplements, on very' heavy paper, with pictures of pat¬ 
terns that could be ordered through Norman L. Munro of the Family 
Story Paper. Possibly there was a profit in this; but with one issue 
of the paper was given away as a Christmas present an eight-page 
booklet containing five songs, as well as the fashion supplement. At 
another time East Lynne was given away, the complete story in 
pamphlet form. Other English novels followed. One wonders just 
what it cost to get out a story paper in the late seventies and early 
eighties when all these things could be thrown in for six cents. One 
estimate—for the New York Weekly of the nineties—was a 

copy on a 300,000 edition. All these papers sold wholesale at 4J4 cents. 

In 1876 Norman L. Munro conducted for William Shakespeare 
the greatest advertising campaign he had ever had in his four hun¬ 
dred years of immortality. “Shakespeare Free to All!” “No Extra 
Charge for Shakespeare!” “Shakespeare Free to All Subscribers to 
the Family Story Paper ! ” Such lines shrieked across the very top 
of the front page, in bold black letters—skyline streamers in the days 
before Hearst made them a commonplace. For weeks and weeks 
the campaign went on—for a whole year, in fact. The Family Story 
Paper had decided that in no way could it more fittingly show 
its gratitude to its 250,000 readers “than by presenting them with 
one of the finest volumes of Shakespeare ever published in America.” 
This volume, covering the entire works, would be presented in forty- 
eight weekly numbers. And the reason ?—the reason why the Family 
Story Paper should give Mr. Shakespeare so rousing a campaign ? An 
explanation was happily forthcoming under the heading: 

Why We Present it to Our Readers 

Because the New York Family Story Paper is HIGH-TONED, 
INSTRUCTIVE, and INTERESTING, always aiming to make its 
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patrons wiser and better; consequently, such a noble gift, as the works 
of the “ Great Bard” will be properly appreciated by all its readers. 

Because the production of such sublime and comprehensive produc¬ 
tions as the works of Shakespeare tends to stimulate all connected with 
the Family Story Paper to do their best. The authors, to throw their 
whole genius into their work, and produce stories of the most varied and 
interesting kind; the artists, to put in only their most masterly torches, 
and the best fruits of their invention; and the publishers, to engage only 
the best authors, and to encourage genius wherever it may be found. 

And so Norman Munro took to the expensive hobby of steam yacht¬ 
ing. As one of his boats established a record, he ordered another, at 
$65,000 or so, to beat that record. He was considered more than a 
millionaire. In the eighties he made vague claims of the largest cir¬ 
culation in the world for his paper. He offered a $10,000 wager that 
his circulation was 70,000 higher than his brother’s Fireside Compan¬ 
ion, which was then claiming 280,000. Specific figures do not seem 
to have been given by Mr. Munro after the 300,000 in 1878. When the 
advertising directories sent in for figures, Mr. Munro hedged; or 
rather, he refused to give any. At the time of his death the obituaries 
gave 300,000 as the top. 

If the Munro brothers were making trouble for each other, they 
were making still more trouble for Beadle’s. For ten years the firm 
of Beadle & Adams held out on the basis of dime novels alone. By 
1870 the Munros were giving them serious competition in this field. 
Beadle’s branched out with a story paper: the Saturday Journal. At 
the start it was much smaller than the others. The best form of apology 
that Beadle could think up for this was to quote his still leading com¬ 
petitor : 

Robert Bonner says: “Publishers have, without exception, from time 
immemorial, been laboring under the delusion that if they could only 
manage to publish a big sheet, their fortune would be made, and their 
highest ambition be gratified. This is the rock on which hundreds of 
publishers have been wrecked.” 

Of course, Mr. Bonner was referring to the blanket sheets of the Park 
Benjamin type, not to those of the Ledger size. This did not deter 
the Saturday Journal from adding: 

The words of one who knows, and fully confirmed by our own long ex¬ 
perience in catering to the reading public. No person cares to spend a 
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whole week over one of those paper blankets any more than a healthy, 
wide-awake man cares to lay [sic] in bed one week under one of them. 

Two months later the Saturday Journal announced a larger size. Now 
it explained that from the first it had “had in view the ultimate 
of a sheet of the full size of the New York Ledger” This larger sheet 
was still to be sold at five cents. Beadle’s, starting when the Ledger 
was on the top of the world in 1870, was prepared to try the last re¬ 
sort of the desperate competitor—undercutting. 

It didn’t work. In less than a year the price of the Saturday Journal 
was raised to the standard six cents. Still it couldn’t make a real 
success. It changed its name six times in the next fourteen years, 
ending as the Banner Weekly. Just why the Beadle paper had 
such a struggle is not easy to make out. Its general appearance was 
more pleasing than that of the others. The print was clearer, the 
paper was whiter and stiffer, the layout and spacing of titles and head¬ 
ings was more attractive. Its pictures, by George White, were out- 
sensationalized by no one. A holiday issue featured a picture of “Emi¬ 
grants attacked by Indians,” flung across two inside pages of the 
huge paper. Although the editors were convinced that “this fine large 
picture [told] its own story,” they could not forbear making a few 
comments. The picture was not colored and therefore was unable to 
show precisely how the typical Indian attack “reddens the prairie 
with the blood of brave men, and not infrequently, of women and 
children.” 

Even bloody pictures, combined with a pretty layout, could not 
make a story paper sell, as Leslie had proved with his New World. 
The reason for Beadle’s comparative lack of success in the story-paper 
field was the same as Leslie’s. He simply would not pay top prices 
to the big-name writers. Mrs. Metta Maria Victor, wife of Beadle’s 
own editor, wrote under her own name for the New York Weekly 
and for Saturday Night; but Beadle’s had to be contented with pub¬ 
lishing her stories under pen names that would not be recognized on 
the newsstands. Occasionally Beadle would pay a good price—he 
rescued Oil Coomes from the New York Weekly by paying $500 
each for several stories. Three of these ran through the Star Journal, 
taking an average of eleven weeks. Even this top pay fell far short 
of Calhoun’s $70 a week from Saturday Night, or Mrs. Fleming’s 
$100 from the Weekly. And pretty soon Oil Coomes was receiving 
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only $100 for a story. Whittaker claimed that Beadle paid him $3,200 
a year for sixteen novels a year! In an interview with a Boston Tran¬ 
script reporter, Beadle's editor boasted of the $250 which it occa¬ 
sionally paid for a 40,000-word story. The average rate, according to 
Ingraham, was $100. 

Beadle in the end fell back upon his most devoted customers, the 
boys. His leading author became Prentiss Ingraham, writing under 
as many elegant pen names as seemed desirable. Dr. Noel Dunbar, 
Major Dangerfield Burr, and Midshipman T. W. King were a few 
of them. Ingraham wrote definitely for boys. He was far too mechani¬ 
cal and unemotional for adults or young ladies. The lovely heroine 
didn’t mind in the least that she had just been taken as a hostage 
by a band of road agents, for she felt instinctively that the leader was 
a perfect gentleman, and besides, Buffalo Bill had whispered in her 
ear that he would proceed to the rescue within the hour. In Ingra¬ 
ham’s stories everything was done in the most business-like way, a 
calculated risk, like a loan to Nicaragua. Only the most naive readers 
could find him exciting. A small boy today, trained as he is by the 
movies and the radio, would find him decidedly dull. 

Of course there was always a definite market for Indian and sea 
stories—all that could be produced, of any kind 1 America was just 
full of small boys! And Beadle’s paper in the eighties ran far more 
of these stories than any other story paper. This was no doubt the 
reason why Beadle’s survived at all. Nor was it unaware of the 
nature of its market—even the editorials were slanted indirectly 
toward small boys, urging wise mothers to allow them more inde¬ 
pendence and not to nag them so. When Helen Hunt Jackson’s propa¬ 
ganda for the poor Indian was beginning to make headway, Beadle 
grew quite excited. More than one editorial tirade in its columns was 
directed at sentimentality toward the Indians. 

In those rare moments when humor was introduced into a harrow¬ 
ing serial story, it was with a distinct deference to a small boy’s taste. 
One story had the stock episode of a girl sending her dog out to rip 
off the seat of an unwanted caller’s pants. Another had Buffalo Bill 
suddenly emerging from a hole dug for a grave, grabbing the Big 
Chief from a coffin on which he was sitting, and dragging the Indian 
back with him into the grave. All those who have seen the huge amuse¬ 
ment with which small boys regard Egyptian mummies, tombs, and 
graves, will realize that this was a purely humorous incident. Yet 
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small boys, no matter how devoted, seldom had six cents in those 
days. Beadle hoped at first to establish the more profitable family 
paper, rather than just another boys’ paper. In the 1870’s he made 
a serious effort to have all types of stories—love stories by Mrs. 
E. F. Ellet and Mary Reed Crowell; city-life stories by Albert W. 
Aiken, laboring-man stories by Wm. Mason Turner, as well as detec¬ 
tive, sea, and Wild-West stories. He didn’t want a boys’ paper at 
all; he didn’t want any sort of paper with a limited patronage. He 
even tried to turn his short-lived Girls of Today into a family paper, 
changing its title to the Mirror of Romance and stating that the 
change was “impelled by the fact that, contrary to . . . expectations, 
the first adopted title was, in a degree, narrowing the weekly down 
to a strictly class journal—which it is not intended it shall be.” The 
change did no good—in a few more weeks it was out. 

The Star Journal reached a circulation of 30,000 in 1880. This was 
a handsome enough figure for a magazine in those days; but it was 
pretty small pickings for a story paper. Perhaps the Beadle concern 
was getting a little lost—lost in the avalanche of dime novels that 
it had itself first let loose upon the world. What were the three thou¬ 
sand or so of Beadle titles compared with George Munro’s Seaside 
Library, issued every weekday of the year so that some people had 
a novel delivered regularly at breakfast time, along with the daily 
newspaper? Low-priced popular literature, whether in dime novel 
or story-paper form, was becoming too big a business for the firm of 
Beadle & Adams. 




CHAPTER XIII 

Story-cPaper Surfeit 


I N the seventies, the time of the great story-paper flood, many 
short-lived ones appeared. Norman Munro, while doing busi¬ 
ness under the name of Ornum & Co., tried a paper which, in¬ 
stead of prating of its high moral tone, openly advertised: “All the 
divorce suits and the spiciest kind of reading will be found” in its 
pages. This New Sensation did not last at all. Frank Tousey began 
his Arm Chair as late in the game as 1879. But Tousey was in trou¬ 
ble with America’s moral censor, Mr. Anthony Comstock, for his 
dime books, some of which anticipated the little blue books of more 
recent drugstore fame. This sort of notoriety did not recommend 
Mr. Tousey to the nineteenth century American public as a proprietor 
of a family story paper. 

French and Wheat attempted in 1869 an Illuminated Western World 
with colored illustrations. Color as a regular thing in a cheap paper 
or magazine was an ambitious project in those days. Norman Munro 
had tried it as a stunt for three issues of the Family Story Paper, 
and Gleason once issued his Literary Companion with eight different 
colors on its front page. This was in 1863, when Mr. Gleason felt 
that he could “safely assert” that “such a unique and splendid speci¬ 
men of newspaporial topography . . . never before saw light in any 
other city of this continent or of the world.” But Gleason soon aban¬ 
doned both color illustration and the magazine itself. After a year’s 
trial, even the magnificent Illuminated Western World had to give 
up its colors, and soon after that it went out altogether. The time 
when mechanical improvements and advertising profits would make 
possible such sumptuous periodicals for the million was still in the 
future. 
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A few story papers grew up in the seventies chiefly as advertising 
sheets. A paper styling itself the Chicago Ledger was at one time 
offered to subscribers at only fifty cents for six months. Frederick 
Gleason, who had sold the Flag of Our Union to Ballou in 1855, 
reentered the story-paper field with his Home Circle. This sold at 
two dollars a year, instead of the standard three dollars. It may have 
been a throwaway, since Mr. Gleason now had a flourishing business 
in chromos. The Home Circle advertised a long and wonderful list: 
“Mother’s Joy,” “Peaches and Strawberries,” “Spring, or the Flower 
Children,” “The Twins, or Pleasant Dreams,” “The Twins, or Morn¬ 
ing Kisses”—any one of which might be had for fifteen cents. 

From 1873 on, chromos were used more and more as premiums by 
several of the story papers. Among the chief suppliers was the mail¬ 
order house of E. C. Allen, or his subsidiary, George Stimson & Co. 
Allen ran many ads for agents in the story papers, paying for them 
in chromos. But E. C. Allen was not relying upon even the huge cir¬ 
culations of the established story papers to reach his market. Already, 
in 1869, he had started a story paper of his own. Mr. E. C. Allen was 
a man who always did things on a large scale: the town boosters of 
Augusta, Maine, boasted at the time of their city’s centennial in 1897 
that he “who now sleeps in Forest Grove” was “America’s greatest 
publisher.” The authority given for this evaluation of E. C. Allen’s 
place in American literature was nothing less than the United States 
Post Office, whose records were supposed to show that the weight 
of paper he sent through the mails in one year was over 1,600 tons, 
quite the largest amount ever sent out in the same length of time by 
any publishing house in America. 

In 1868 Allen came to Augusta with the notion that he wanted to 
build up a business—any business would do. Even as a small boy 
he had been a wholesale entrepreneur in wild huckleberries, buying 
up the pickings of other small boys and selling them at high prices 
to soldiers in camp. After that he had acted as agent for a number 
of products; but very early he came to the conclusion that it was the 
men who controlled the agents that really made the money. As a poor 
farm boy, he had no capital. Instead he had an idea—a recipe for a 
laundry soap. Not that Allen could manufacture the soap without 
capital—but he could sell the recipe and housewives could buy the 
ingredients at any drugstore. Of course, they could simply tell the 
recipe to their friends, or they could have it printed in the local news- 
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paper. But whoever paid one dollar for the little slip of paper con¬ 
taining this magic formula also received another slip of paper con¬ 
taining a splendid piece of hocus-pocus. “You solemnly promise and 
agree not to divulge or make known the formula and to exact the 
same promise from every one to whom you sell the valuable secret.” 
The buyer, if he wished, could become an agent for the recipe—he 
could then have five printed slips for $2.00, ten for $3.00, a thousand 
for $25.00. He would receive an exclusive territory in which to sell 
them. Allen tried the scheme locally, and it worked so well that he 
promptly sent $1,800 to Mr. Rowell, the country’s best known ad¬ 
vertising agent, in New York, and arranged for him to come to Maine 
to talk business. He told Rowell that the recipe scheme was to be 
applied to the whole country, and that there was no time to spare. 
Allen paid a total of $5,000 down and committed himself to an addi¬ 
tional $500 every week for twelve weeks, or $11,000 worth of adver¬ 
tising in papers throughout the country. This paid Allen so well that 
a few months later he bought $30,000 worth of advertising from Mr. 
Rowell. The soap recipe, hocus-pocus and all, was going like wildfire. 
Then Allen branched out into other lines: games and pictures and 
an odd collection of books. Then came the People’s Literary Com¬ 
panion. 

Allen’s paper was not essentially different in content from any 
other story paper. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens appeared among its earlier 
writers, although her story was one which had but recently appeared 
complete in book form. William Eyster, of dime novel fame, turned 
out Revolutionary tales written especially for the People’s Literary 
Companion. During the late seventies and early eighties almost every 
issue contained a serial installment by Colonel Prentiss Ingraham,, 
and another one ostensibly by Buffalo Bill, but most likely by Ingra¬ 
ham, who was Cody’s ghost writer at this time. Ingraham Was turn¬ 
ing these out in addition to his two weekly installments for Beadle’s 
and his one or two short stories for an advertising sheet called Vick¬ 
ery’s Fireside Visitor. 

Allen’s mail-order advertisements in the People’s Literary Com¬ 
panion were a perfect index to popular tastes and amusements. At 
the head of one list was “The Checkered Game of Life” : 

This game ... is intended to present to the minds of the young 
the various vices and virtues with which they will come in contact in 
their journey through life, and to illustrate the effects of each in a man- 
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ner that will make a lasting impression on their minds, the whole being 
embodied in an attractive and entertaining amusement well calculated 
to interest youth and adult. Each player (represented by his counter 
or man) starts at the cradle or infancy, and endeavors to reach Happy Old 
Age by the best course he can select, striving to gain in his course that 
which shall make him the most prosperous, and to shun that which shall 
retard him in his progress. 

Then Allen offered an “entirely new comic game—the monkey that 
had seen the world, or the zoological garden in rebellion, for 50 cents.” 
Allen taught the more practical virtues by the “Game of What is It? 
or The Way to Make Money. A Practical Business Educator . . . 
An Interesting game and a game that will learn a person to drive a 
sharp bargain.” Perhaps Mr. Allen was himself the inventor of this 
game. 

Allen’s most successful line was “art” publishing: engravings and 
chromolithographs. He used the People’s Literary Companion to 
advertise for “art” agents. One of his most famous pictures was of¬ 
fered as a premium in 1870 for every new subscriber. It was entitled, 
“From Shore to Shore, Representing the Journey of Life from Child¬ 
hood to Old Age.” Mr. Rowell, the advertising agent, wrote: 

I rarely go into houses in a remote district, whether in Florida or 
Alaska, without seeing the small engraving of the boatman and his liv¬ 
ing freight; the boy and girl, children in the bow, looking forward, with 
merry faces; the youth and maid on the next seat, looking at each other; 
then the young man and his wife, sober with thought and care; and, last 
of all the old couple, looking backward to the shore they have left and 
will never see again. Mr. Allen told me at one time, before the sale was 
at its height, that he had already disposed of one million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of this picture. 

Allen also told Rowell that he never asked for the opinion of an art 
critic in deciding what pictures to print. “He would display his draw¬ 
ings, on the floor, or on the walls of a great vacant room; and, from 
time to time, would have the young people in his employ, mainly 
girls, in groups of half a dozen or more, come in to look them over.” 
He would watch carefully to see what ones they admired and go en¬ 
tirely by their choice. 

Allen’s activities did not end with Art. Since everything else that 
he had touched had turned to gold, why not Literature? In 1871 the 
People’s Literary Companion appeared with a serial entitled, “Light 
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and Darkness, or The Plots and Works of the Tempter, by Edward 
Charles Allen, Managing Editor of E. C. Allen’s Publications.” A 
few months later Allen claimed the fantastic circulation of a million 
and a half. No doubt the paper was to some extent a throwaway, 
a “house organ,” the beginning of a long list of such publications to 
be issued monthly by E. C. Allen. On the other hand, many of the 
early issues of the People’s Literary Companion, in the days when 
it was still a weekly, carried no ads whatever. Probably the weekly 
made some money for its publisher in its own right. Everything made 
money for Allen. Yet the uses to which Allen and the many mail¬ 
order houses that followed him put the story paper showed that its 
days of glory were over. Once so cocky, once so independent of all 
ads whatever, it now became little more than the paper doll on a 
cereal box. 

In their heyday the story papers sought simply to make a profit 
out of reading matter. They were themselves among the most con¬ 
spicuous advertisers of their day—but they accepted for their own 
columns either no ads at all or very few of them. In the seventies they 
charged the highest prevailing rate—two dollars a line, sufficient to 
discourage any advertiser except one who was absolutely dependent 
upon not only a wide but a credulous market. The ads in Saturday 
Night came from outfits which without advertising were as nothing, 
from the floaters of “Seven Per Cent GOLD BONDS” of the Port 
Royal Railroad Company, from the speculators in Texas lands, from 
the manufacturers of tobacco antidotes “warranted to remove all de¬ 
sire for Tobacco,” and from attorneys specializing in “Absolute Di¬ 
vorces obtained in different states” without publicity. The reader of 
Saturday Night might obtain directly, not through agents, such use¬ 
ful articles as a “Chart of your whole life” by an astrologer, a pam¬ 
phlet on “How to Fascinate,” or a picture of his or her future mate, 
with name and date of marriage, accompanied by a booklet “Myster¬ 
ies of Love, Courtship and Marriage.” Patent-medicine advertisements 
phrased with deliberate obscurity were all too frequent. Among the 
more reputable ads, chromos, sheet music, and subscription books 
appeared most frequently. Story-paper readers were regarded as likely 
agents for these products, as well as likely purchasers. 

Like Saturday Night, the New York Weekly carried advertising, 
although of a more reputable type. Still, there was always a smat¬ 
tering of whisker restorers, freckle removers, and permanent homes 
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in the West. The Ledger carried no ads at all until 1889. This was 
after Bonner’s retirement and after the Ledger had ceased to be a 
widely circulating paper. In 1884 the Family Story Paper announced 
for the first time its acceptance of ads. In the eighties, when circula¬ 
tion was going down, those papers that had previously had only a 
third of a column or so of ads lowered their rates to $1.25 a line, and 
increased the advertising space to as much as three and a half or four 
columns. 

This was only one sign of the gradual falling-off of the story paper 
in the eighties. True, the Fireside Companion reported the high cir¬ 
culation of 280,000 in 1885, when it was running three Old Sleuth 
tales at once. But this was the last great triumph of the story paper; 
by 1891 the Fireside Companion didn’t care to give any figures to the 
directories. The Weekly still claimed 200,000 in 1885; but this was 
quite a decline from the peak of 350,000 in 1877. In 1884 a news¬ 
paperman’s journal stated that not one of the story papers, except 
possibly the Ledger, had made any considerable amount of money for 
more than a year. It even doubted if any of them had an actual 
circulation exceeding 100,000. The Ledger itself was remarkably si¬ 
lent on the subject. Certainly it had fallen from that high peak in 
1869 when the president of the American News Company testified to 
a sale of 330,438 copies, and the Ledger editor added a modest claim 
of 47,000 mail subscribers to make a total of over 377,000. No other 
story paper ever seems to have presented an authenticated claim to 
a circulation as high as this of the Ledger in 1869. 

In the late eighties the old authors were dying, and the new authors 
who took their places did not, as a rule, acquire high-priced names for 
themselves. Instead, pen names were multiplied by the dozen to hide 
the fact that the whole paper might be written by one or two living 
authors and a dead one or two. Few of the new authors collected the 
$150 for a single installment that was paid to Mrs. South worth or 
Emma Garrison Jones or Leon Lewis. They might get only $75 for 
a whole serial—that was all Saturday Night offered William Wallace 
Cook in 1890. The creator of Nick Carter was paid only $150 for a 
75,000-word story running into thirteen installments. 

Reprints came thick and fast. The Weekly even raked up Francis 
S. Smith’s “Maggie the Charity Child” from its tentative years before 
the Civil War. The editor—or was he just the compositor?—of Satur¬ 
day Night took out the old volumes and marked not only serials, but 
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poems and editorials and articles and short stories for reprinting in 
the next issue. He felt that he could reprint even from his competitors 
with impunity. Huge batches of the Fireside Companion and the 
Family Story Paper were piled up in his office, and from these long 
passages were liberally clipped and inserted word for word in Satur¬ 
day Night. The novelist John T. McIntyre recalls how, as a young 
man in the nineties, he went into the office of Saturday Night in the 
hope of marketing some stories of his own. The only person he could 
find around in the dingy little office was an old man who just laughed 
at him and told him that all they did now was to reprint their old 
stuff. 

The Ledger was the last to give any outward sign of a declining 
circulation. Perhaps the Ledger was just too proud to change. After 
all, were not all the other story papers just its imitators? Yet Bonner 
must have realized that people always want a new thing after a while. 
He no longer boasted of circulation because he could no longer say 
that the Ledger had the biggest. Bonner’s strongly competitive dis¬ 
position demanded that he be on top. He was on top—in a new field! 
He had the fastest trotting horses in America! The Ledger could go. 
After his retirement in 1887, Bonner put into his trotting-horse hobby 
all the enterprise and ingenuity, all the relentless concentration, all 
the showmanship that he had put in his youth into the Ledger. The 
Louisville Post called him “the greatest promoter of trotting horse 
breeding the world has ever known”; while a Lexington hotel keeper 
was only too delighted when Mr. Bonner led his prize colt into the 
lobby. Mr. Henry Grady was anxious to send a special train to bring 
Bonner to the Atlanta Exposition, pointing out that the only other 
person to whom this honor was offered was the President of the 
United States. 

Bonner’s fame both as a horseman and as a publisher proved 
ephemeral. The automobile ultimately took the place of the trotting 
horse; and already the story papers were yielding to a dozen different 
bright new things. Bonner and his sons felt that what killed the story 
paper was the Sunday supplement. This opinion was supported by 
John E. Kelly, who spent twenty-five rapidly changing years as a 
traveling circulation man. Perhaps the great newspapers themselves 
had made a mental note of the story papers’ success when they started 
issuing these supplements. True, most of their features had long been 
the common stock of both magazines and story papers. But only the 
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story papers supplied them so cheaply and so frequently, showing up 
every week in time for Sunday reading. The two proprietors of Satur¬ 
day Night had a more direct influence on the newspapers of the day. 
Davis began a new paper, the Philadelphia Call, which became espe¬ 
cially noted for its women’s and children’s features; while Elverson 
purchased the Philadelphia Inquirer, which soon appeared with a 
very fancy Sunday supplement. Many of the old serials of Saturday 
Night were marked for reprinting in the Inquirer. 

Still, the Sunday supplement, in spite of an occasional serial story, 
differed conspicuously from the story papers, even in its early days, 
and in times to come it would prove itself far more flexible than the 
story paper had ever been. People were just sick of the story paper. 
It had run itself into the ground. Besides, people were growing up, 
getting better educated, acquiring more leisure. Some of the juvenile 
story papers outlasted the family ones. Golden Days was boasting 
a circulation of 100,000 as late as 1894, when Saturday Night had 
almost petered out. The so-called dime novels—which by then sold 
at a nickel to fit the small boy’s allowance—continued to sell for an¬ 
other dozen years. 

Both the Journalist and the New York Times felt that the avail¬ 
ability of better literature, especially the much pirated novels of 
England, in cheap paper-bound editions, was driving out the story 
paper. George Munro with his Seaside Library was helping to kill his 
own Fireside Companion and all the other story papers to boot. Cheap 
books were certainly a factor, whether of good quality or bad. Street 
& Smith turned more and more to dime books as the Weekly declined. 

The real wonder is, not that the story paper was going out, but 
that it lasted as long as it did. It is in the very nature of ephemeral 
literature that the people will weary of it in time, that they will de¬ 
mand a new thing, at least in appearance if not in substance. With 
the development of advertising, hundreds of new things were made 
possible—magazines of all sizes, shapes, and colors, with widely vary¬ 
ing contents, all aimed at a special section of a huge market. “In 
fiction every type got its mediums,” observed a New York Times 
feature writer. Not only were the story papers going out, but the old 
weekly editions of the metropolitan newspapers were going out. No 
longer could a weekly Herald or a weekly Tribune be sent to the coun¬ 
try. Especially after rural free delivery was opened in 1897, people 
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bought a daily newspaper of the nearest city as well as their own local 
weekly. Thus the two heirs of the old single-packaged newspaper had 
both seen their day by the 1890’s. Just as in the mid-century period 
people were reading two papers instead of one, so now, toward the 
end of the century, a family could afford several papers and maga¬ 
zines instead of two. They could afford to take a metropolitan daily 
for world news, a country weekly for local news, two or three or even 
four magazines for articles and stories of specialized types. It was no 
longer just the family story paper and the family weekly newspaper. 
Everyone in the family had his favorite type of literature, and bought 
the periodical that suited his notion. 

Yet the story paper, considered just from the publishing and dis¬ 
tributing angle, had made its permanent contribution. It had been 
the most important single factor in building up a mass market for 
general reading matter, exclusive of news. The hard statistics of cir¬ 
culation put this beyond a doubt. And the story papers left behind 
them not only a public used to buying light reading matter at the news¬ 
stands—they left many of the newsstands themselves. The story 
papers were an important factor in developing the business of maga¬ 
zine distribution as we know it today. 

In 1843 “the first wholesale news depot in America,” that of George 
Dexter, could sort out its entire stock of periodicals on an “ordinary 
pine table.” In 1859 the foundations of the great nineteenth century 
wholesale monopoly were laid when Ross & Tousey were handling 
“eight hundred thousand papers weekly, the Ledger forming nearly 
one half of their business.” A corresponding advance had taken place 
in the business of retail news distribution since those days when 
McMakin conducted his cosy little newsroom in Philadelphia. The 
New York Weekly Dispatch was bragging in 1857 of the advance of 
the business to “over fifteen hundred News agents, scattered all over 
the United States.” Much of this advance was due to the story papers, 
since even as late as 1857 the newspaper dailies were still relying 
largely upon newsboys and house-to-house carriers; while the dis¬ 
tribution of monthly magazines and of the newspaper weekly editions 
“for the country” was still largely by mail subscription. Then, from 
1857 to 1859, corresponding exactly with the period of the Ledger’s 
most phenomenal growth, the newsracks of America doubled in num¬ 
ber, from 1,500 to 3,000. When Edward Everett was taken to see the 
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distribution of the Ledger to these retailers, he was impressed to 
the same degree that an airplane assembly line impresses the casual 
visitor today. 

All of the successful story papers adopted the Ledger’s policy of 
discouraging mail subscriptions. All of them handed their entire dis¬ 
tribution over to the rising American News Company, of which 
Sinclair Tousey was the first president. In one respect only did the 
distribution policy of the later papers differ from that of the Ledger. 
The Ledger never devoted space in its own columns to what might 
be considered purely business matters. When inquiries came in from 
people interested in the sale of the Ledger, Bonner promptly turned 
such letters over to Mr. Tousey, who sent out a prepared circular sug¬ 
gesting the opening of a regular news agency. Both the Weekly and 
Saturday Night in their early days frequently printed in their edi¬ 
torial columns direct appeals to their readers to establish news agen¬ 
cies. They pointed out what a suitable business it was for “post¬ 
masters, storekeepers, tavern-keepers, peddlers, school-librarians, and 
women who [were] dependent upon their own exertions for support.” 
Saturday Night urged that the addition of a newsstand would not 
only increase profits directly but would “draw to your Book, Grocery, 
Cigar or Trimmings Store new customers . . . Double your Present 
Business and Profits! ” 

It is likely that many of the little local agencies that gave the fam¬ 
ily story papers their popularity were to a large extent created by 
their own efforts. In 1868 the New York Weekly declared: “We are 
daily in receipt of letters of inquiry as to where there are any towns, 
of from two to five thousand inhabitants, in which there is no News 
Agency.” Readers were asked to send in the names of such towns. 
This was soon after the war, when the population of the country was 
in a state of flux, when many people were ready to start out anew 
in a new place. And this period, too, like that just before the war, was 
one of very rapid increase in story-paper circulations. 

Back of all this great business lay the new steam age, the Hoe 
presses which made large weekly editions possible, the railroads which 
made express deliveries to local newsdealers possible. Robert Bonner 
and his imitators only took advantage of this new chance to distribute 
light literature at a cheap price to great masses of the American peo¬ 
ple. In the end it was this commercial aspect that counted most—the 
substance of story-paper literature vanished into thin air. Yet, for 
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a time, even the substance counted for a good deal in terms of num¬ 
bers. Everett estimated that 400,000 subscribers to the Ledger repre¬ 
sented one and a half million readers. Families were large in mid¬ 
century America. Besides, pockets were small and some subscriptions 
represented organized reading clubs or unorganized borrowers. Bor¬ 
rowers were considered such a nuisance by the proprietors of story 
papers that they became the subject of innumerable little paragraphs 
pointing out the unspeakable contempt in which they should properly 
be held. Taking all the story papers, and the entire period of roughly 
1845 to 1885 during which they remained basically the same, they 
must have been read by millions of Americans. The artificial world 
which the shrewd publishers of story papers judged most entertain¬ 
ing to these millions is not without its own little niche in the history 
of the American people. 



CHAPTER XIV 


cpiot Qonventions 


S TORY-PAPER world, like the real world of nineteenth century 
America, was governed by conventions. Its appeal lay not in 
its variety but in the fact that its conventions were so differ¬ 
ent from those of the real world. In the real world it was not the cus¬ 
tom for young girls to get themselves abducted. In story-paper world 
it was quite the thing. In the real world it was only very occasionally 
that a guardian put his rich ward in an insane asylum. In story-paper 
world that was just what a guardian was expected to do. 

Again and again the helpless authors of story-paper plots used the 
accepted, time-worn devices to accomplish their devious ends. The 
forged letter, the birthmark, the drug that would give the semblance 
of death, the accidental meeting, the two unrelated characters who 
looked exactly alike, all these aids were not only indispensable, they 
were desirable in themselves. A story without them was hardly ac¬ 
ceptable. Coincidence was not recognized as a last resort of an author 
—a sign of incompetence. A really remarkable coincidence was some¬ 
thing a writer gloried in. Mrs. Southworth had one of her characters 
in “The Hidden Hand” say: “Yes, my child, only think of it! I saved 
the daughter from the streets of New York, and my son saved the 
mother from her prison at the madhouse.” This particular coincidence 
was even more remarkable since the father had not known he had a 
son, and the mother had long supposed her daughter dead. 

Yet these, after all, constituted the incidents of plot, rather than 
its main structure. In just about all the more elaborate stories, the 
plot had one general motivation, one sensational denouement to which 
all else was directed. This might be called the Grand Reunion theme. 
It gave an opportunity not only for double plots, but for triple, quad- 
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ruple, even quintuple plots. In these stories the hero did not res¬ 
cue the millionaire’s daughter—because if he did, that would pre¬ 
clude the millionaire’s turning out on the night of the wedding to 
be the hero’s long-lost father. Only a slight adaptation of the 
time-worn theme was necessary—the hero rescued the millionaire’s 
ward. 

Such a system frequently required a rather elaborate build-Up. 
Take, for instance, Cobb’s “Orion the Gold-Beater.” When the mil¬ 
lionaire called to see his adopted daughter, who was indefinitely laid 
up at the hero’s home, the hero’s mother suddenly turned pale at the 
sight of the millionaire. And when a wretched aged seaman called at 
the millionaire’s home, the millionaire’s wife turned pale. Neither of 
the people involved in all this pale-turning offered any explanation. 
On the whole it was a lucky thing that no rouge was permitted in story- 
paper world. 

An explanation was, in fact, impossible until the hero had repeatedly 
rescued a poor widow who turned out to be the millionaire’s wife’s own 
daughter by an earlier marriage with the wretched aged seaman long- 
believed dead. It was also necessary to prove the millionaire’s wife a 
thoroughgoing villainess so that she could be allowed to die. The good 
millionaire could then—with propriety—explain everything. He was, 
of course, the hero’s own father, his mother’s one and only husband, 
having married her secretly. The marriage was betrayed secretly to 
his parents, who then sent him away for two years, and upon his re¬ 
turn told him his wife was dead. In the meantime these remarkably 
adjustable parents also told their daughter-in-law that her husband 
was dead, and persuaded her to use her maiden name. All this made 
the Grand Reunion the most logical thing in the world. The much 
rescued widow fell into the arms of her father, the aged seaman. The 
hero shook hands with his father, the millionaire; and as to the mil¬ 
lionaire’s own true wife : 

With a low quick cry of joy she arose to her feet and tottered 
forward. 

“Paul—Paul—my” 

The utterance was lost in sobs, and in the next moment the husband 
and wife—long, long separated, but now, in the noontide of life, restored 
to love and to joy—were clasped in each other’s embrace. 

Nor was the millionaire’s ward entirely unmoved. 
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Ellen gazed a moment upon the scene, and then, utterly powerless from 
anxiety and excitement, she sank forward upon her lover’s bosom. Orion 
hardly knew what he did or what he saw. There was a wild, whirling 
flood of startled joy in his soul, and he could only clasp Ellen in his 
embrace and weep till his tears flowed like a stream. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of the Grand Reunion theme was 
“The Hidden Hand” of Mrs. Southworth. Bonner considered it the 
most popular of all that most popular writer’s stories—and Bonner 
was no mean judge in such matters. “The Hidden Hand” did not, like 
Mrs. Southworth’s Ishmael, figure among the top sellers of the cen¬ 
tury in book form, for the simple reason that Bonner bought the 
copyright and refused to release it. This was in spite of many pathetic 
appeals from Mr. T. B. Peterson throughout the sixties and seven¬ 
ties. That notoriously close-fisted publisher offered to pay Bonner a 
copyright on all he sold of “The Hidden Hand”; he offered, in addi¬ 
tion, to run on the cover of Peterson’s Magazine a full-page ad of the 
Ledger free of expense to Mr. Bonner, and also to print a full-page 
ad in every one of Mrs. Southworth’s books, altering it from year 
to year. Should all this fail to move Mr. Bonner, he offered to give 
him five or six, or even twelve, of his author’s earlier stories to run 
through the Ledger. He added a veiled threat to these inducements 
by writing to Mrs. Southworth herself that, after all, he could sell 
the right to run twelve of her books “through other papers for six 
times what ‘The Hidden Hand’ [was] worth.” Neither Mr. Bonner 
nor Mrs. Southworth was impressed by these arguments. “The 
Hidden Hand” was ultimately published in book form by Mr. Bon¬ 
ner’s own sons, but not until it had first run three times through the 
Ledger over a period of twenty-four years. After the copyright ex¬ 
pired, it ran through innumerable ten-cent reprints up to the 1930’s. 
Before the end of the nineteenth century it was dramatized in forty 
different versions, and had been played not only in the big cities, but 
in country towns all over America. Nor was the popularity of “The 
Hidden Hand,” with its heroine Capitola, and its villain Black Don¬ 
ald, confined to America. On her visit to London Mrs. Southworth 
found boats on the Thames called Capitola and Black Donald. She 
found ladies’ hats called Capitolas. She found Capitola shoes, and 
Capitola race horses. As soon as the serial was finished, it was 
promptly dramatized, and played at two London theaters at once. 

In the story itself, Capitola was a rescued person from the very 
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moment of her birth. A colored woman, who had been blindfolded 
by mysterious criminals, served as midwife at the birth of twins—a 
stillborn boy, and the unexpected Capitola, who was smuggled away 
by the nurse at the mother’s request, after the dead boy had been 
handed over to the criminals who were waiting in another room. 
(Criminals in Mrs. South worth’s stories always observed the proprie¬ 
ties.) The colored woman and the baby were later caught by the 
criminals and sold into slavery, but the ship on which they were car¬ 
ried away was wrecked and all hands lost except Capitola and her 
nurse, who were rescued by one Herbert Grayson. So much for a first 
installment. 

Years later, when the nurse had died after making a deposition 
Major Warfield of Virginia went to search for Capitola in New York 
and ran into her accidentally on his first landing. When he put up 
at a hotel, who should drop in that night but Herbert Grayson, who 
proved not only to be the long-lost son of Major Warfield’s estranged 
sister, but also the devoted friend of a supposed widow who turned 
out later in the story to be really the wife of Major Warfield. He 
wrongly believed her unfaithful because of a trick played by a de¬ 
feated rival for her hand. This Marah Rocke, whose marriage had 
been secret, had always gone by her maiden name; so that her son 
Traverse, born after the sudden desertion, was unknown to his father. 
Traverse soon became engaged to the rich and beautiful Clara Day* 
whose father met with a sudden death just in time to leave Clara in 
the guardianship of her dead mother’s half-brother Gabriel LeNoir, 
who happened also to be Capitola’s nearest relative and rightful guard¬ 
ian, the brother of her rich murdered father. Thus the conventional 
circle of relationship was duly established—with the added feature 
of the two heiresses having the same villain for a guardian. 

Capitola, who had been taken under Major Warfield’s protection* 
was meanwhile the object of various abduction attempts on the part 
of numerous villains, and of various rescues on the part of one hero— 
Herbert Grayson. Among other adventures, Capitola insisted upon 
going to Gabriel LeNoir’s Hidden House, where Clara Day had 
been imprisoned and threatened with the fate that was worse than 
death as an alternative to a marriage with Gabriel’s son Craven. 
A storm forced Capitola to stay overnight, when a spectral-like 
woman appeared, kissed her, and vanished. Next night, Clara heard 
a woman’s shriek, along with the sound of a dead weight dragged 
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downstairs, and the rattle of a carriage as it drove away. On the 
day when the forced marriage was scheduled, Capitola changed clothes 
with Clara, veiled herself heavily, and was borne away to a church 
in the middle of the forest. Just as the priest reached the binding 
words, just as Capitola flung back her veil to stop the ceremony, just 
as Craven LeNoir sprang upon her, a blow from Herbert Grayson, 
who was coming home unexpectedly on his way to the Mexican War 
and had stopped to inquire his way at the forest church, struck Craven 
LeNoir to the ground. 

The frustrated guardian went off to the Mexican War, where he 
found himself the colonel of a regiment containing not only Herbert 
Grayson but Traverse, who had arrived from St. Louis, where he had 
been practicing medicine. LeNoir cooked up a court-martial charge 
against his son’s rival for Clara’s hand; but owing to the efforts of 
Herbert Grayson, Traverse was saved and honorably discharged. 

At home, in Virginia, Capitola responded to the emergency of war 
by rescuing herself for a while. She did very well. After a few more 
abduction attempts by Black Donald and his gang, as well as by 
Craven LeNoir on his own, she finally got the gang into jail, much to 
her dismay, since she hadn’t intended to be that mean. In the end she 
rescued Black Donald, the only one condemned to hang, and reformed 
him. 

Traverse, as a doctor in New Orleans one thousand miles from 
home, ran into Capitola’s long-lost mother, who had been imprisoned 
in an insane asylum after her long concealment in the Hidden House 
back in Virginia. Gabriel LeNoir meanwhile died of wounds re¬ 
ceived at Mexico City, and left behind him a packet of intercepted 
letters between Traverse and Clara, as well as the long overdue con¬ 
fession. In this he revealed himself as the murderer of his brother, 
Capitola’s father, the abductor of the infant Capitola, and the un¬ 
successful plotter against Marah Rocke’s virtue. This confession was 
mailed to Major Warfield, who was then satisfied of his wife’s in¬ 
nocence. A Grand Reunion followed of: 

1. Husband & wife: i.e., Marah Rocke and Major Warfield. 

2. Father and son: i.e., Traverse Rocke and Major Warfield. 

3. Lovers estranged by intercepted letters: i.e., Traverse and Clara. 

4. Mother & daughter: i.e., Capitola and Mrs. Eugene LeNoir. 

5. Rescued & rescuer: Capitola and Herbert Grayson. 

Since their previous marriage had been secret, Marah Rocke and 
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Major Warfield had an excuse to be married again publicly, making 
a grand triple wedding to end the whole affair. 

What the plot lacked in subtlety it made up in breathlessness. 
Fortunately, the Ledger readers were quite as easily satisfied on the 
former point as was the writer herself. Some years later Mrs. South- 
worth was writing complacently to Bonner: “Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe used to say there were incidents enough in any one of my stories 
to supply a half dozen novels. But the point is to make the incidents 
acceptable, as probabilities, or even possibilities, and that is not easy.” 

The Grand Reunion theme was by no means confined to the land. 
The wide, wide ocean, with its thousands of scattered islands, served 
simply as a link in story-paper world. The theme was just as superbly 
adapted to stories of the Wild West. It was all the more delightful 
when a father and son, as well as a husband and wife—all three origi¬ 
nally from London—met again “on the bank of the Elk River, far 
up in Oregon, close to the boundary line between that then wild terri¬ 
tory and British America.” The wife, who had lured her husband into 
an Indian death lodge, offered the following explanation to him as he 
waited the stake: 

“Tell you why I left you!” she repeated, her whole being consumed 
with scorn. “Why do you ask such an idle question? Must I refer to 
the time when you won my heart—when I gave you my love, and when 
I stood beside you at the altar, secretly but lawfully married, as I be¬ 
lieved, in obedience to a request of yours; and then, when I discovered, 
a week later, that you had deceived me—that I was not your wife—can 
you wonder that I fled from you as from a pestilence?” 

Fortunately, the husband, fearing that there might have been some 
such misunderstanding, had come provided with the marriage certifi¬ 
cate in the event of his stumbling upon his wife. It remained only to 
rescue him from the Indians. 

As to the father and son, they too were separated in an equally 
natural fashion. The mother had been left sleeping with her baby 
in a canoe, anchored in the middle of a stream, while the father went 
ashore to hunt. The mother was a somnambulist—so she paddled the 
canoe ashore, got out, and set her baby adrift down the stream. Father 
picks him up some fifteen years later. He’s a fine boy. 

When a Western did not have a reunion plot, it was just a string 
of captures and rescues, slightly bound together by the usual story- 
paper incidents of lost fortunes, wives placed in insane asylums, and 
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gentlemen driven into outlawry for reasons of just revenge. Ned 
Buntline's “Orthodox Jeems” began with two holdups and another 
threatened, all in the first installment. This was a fair average. It 
was not intended to be monotonous. 

The Grand Reunion plot often necessitated a rather extraordinary 
sense of ethics. In Mrs. Stephens's “More Secrets than One,” an 
aged, saintly, and heroic servant of an English countess concealed 
the evidence in a murder case. When, as a result, the servant's own 
innocent son was about to be convicted of the murder, she saved him, 
not by producing the evidence, but by herself confessing to the mur¬ 
der. This meant not only that she spent many years in prison, but 
that the lives of her son and daughter-in-law were wrecked. It meant 
—and this was more important to the plot—that the murderess mar¬ 
ried the widower of the murdered woman, and that she was permitted, 
with the full knowledge of the old servant who alone knew the secret, 
to take complete charge of a baby girl under the false impression 
that the child was her step-daughter. And the reason for all this? 
Mrs. Stephens explained that the saintly old servant wanted to pro¬ 
tect the feelings of her former mistress, the mother of the murdered 
woman. The old countess might have been shocked if she had known 
that her daughter had been murdered in far-off America by the woman 
for whom her son-in-law had conceived a wicked passion. 

Then, too, the Grand Reunion theme often brought about rather 
dubious situations even from the narrow standpoint of a story paper's 
“moral tone.” In “The Red Revenger,” a hero-in-love, discovering 
his loved one to be really his sister, promptly switched his devotion 
in favor of a lady who had long loved him in vain. In Mrs. South- 
worth's “The Deserted Wife,” Rosalia—who had fled from her se¬ 
ducer and been picked up by the Duchess of Parma, who found her 
lying exhausted on a country road in Italy—Rosalia found herself 
at a concert where her would-be seducer's estranged wife was the 
singer and the would-be seducer happened to be in the audience. Now 
all this might have made a very unpleasant situation, except that it 
had recently been discovered that Rosalia was really her would-be 
seducer's long-lost sister. That made everything all right. True, a 
modern reader, infected with the psychological viewpoint, might con¬ 
sider that underlying all this accidental incest was an appeal to the 
morbid in human nature. This is to give these stories far more weight 
than they possessed. Morbidity was the last thing to enter the heads 
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either of authors or of readers. The subject was always treated much 
too lightly for that. The emotional change was swift to the point of 
abruptness—it was simply taken for granted—with not even a para¬ 
graph devoted to analysis. This business of sweethearts turning out 
to be sisters was introduced, like the inadvertently bigamous mar¬ 
riages, simply to supply another happy and miraculous reunion for 
the grand finale. 

By the eighties there were signs that the story papers were getting 
a little leery of some of these “situations.” Miss Sallie Parry, after 
receiving a letter from the Ledger’s reader, found that her story of 
Madame Juliette was susceptible of a radical change. She wrote: 

I have entered upon the task of re-writing it. As declined by you, 
Madame Juliette made a fraudulent claim as the first wife of M. 
Urynhast, thus deceiving his wife and child into a doubt of their posi¬ 
tion. 

In the story’s changed form Madame Juliette fraudulently presents her¬ 
self as the widowed mother (supposed to be dead) of the widowed Mrs. 
Urynhast’s adopted daughter. I make this brief statement in order 
that you may see how entire the change. Judging the story from a purely 
literary standpoint the change referred to has improved it vastly, and I 
think it will now meet with your entire approbation. 

Madame Juliette was accepted by the Ledger. 

After all these Grand Reunion plots it can easily be seen that the 
pure and simple love story, no matter how passionate its characters, 
was something of a letdown in story-paper world. Yet the writers 
of straight love stories also had their devices—and conspicuous among 
them was the unconsummated marriage. “Bertha M. Clay” used this 
theme in her much pirated “Wife in Name Only.” Here both the hero 
and the heroine were kept indefinitely in a state of passionate agony, 
while the serial went indefinitely on, each installment ending with 
a reviving hope, or with its corresponding disappointment. Laura Jean 
Libbey was also fond of the theme. Evidently the Ledger felt that one 
story of this type at a time would do from Miss Libbey. She was 
obliged to write to Bonner: 

Your letter of yesterday received, also the package—and, as it was 
the first installment ever returned to me, I was a little bewildered. 

I am writing up a new story for you, preferring to do so—as I can 
use this ... for the “Family Story Paper.” I am sorry that I cannot 
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agree with your reader that the plots of “Parted at the Altar” and 
“Daisy Gordon’s Lover” are alike. 

Let me explain to you why they are not. In “Parted at the Altar,” the 
scene is laid at a young ladies’ seminary, the heroine is a beautiful, deso¬ 
late young girl whom a young man becomes acquainted with through 
the agency of a schoolmate, and pitying her lonely life and few pleas¬ 
ures he takes her to a ball—promising she shall be back before the 
seminary gates close—a strange fate prevents this, and feeling himself 
responsible for the piteous situation, in an impulsive moment he mar¬ 
ries her and the startling revelation comes to her by accident at the altar 
that he has married her through a sense of honor, not love. 

In “Daisy Gordon,” Miss Libbey went on to explain, a simple farm 
girl, enjoying herself on the lawn of a rich neighbor, was mistaken 
by a young fortune hunter for the daughter of the house, heiress to 
three millions. The fortune hunter wooed and won this Daisy, ap¬ 
parently without ever addressing her by name. For, during the secret 
marriage ceremony that resulted, “Daisy is startled by hearing her¬ 
self addressed as—Lillian Ruthven.” After questioning her brand-new 
husband and discovering that he had married her simply for her sup¬ 
posed wealth, “she falls down in a swoon and is carried to the farm 
house.” 

“Now Mr. Bonner,” continued Miss Libbey, “tell me—can you 
see that these plots are alike? I confess I do not.” 

This was indeed a pathetic letter from poor Miss Libbey with her 
pretty girlish face and her constant anxiety about her “dear mama.” 
In a little while she would be running her own publishing business 
for her innumerable moneymakers. She would be advertised as col¬ 
lecting a regular salary of $17,600 a year, $10,400 as editor of George 
Munro’s Fashion Bazaar, and $7,200 for a weekly serial installment 
for the same publisher’s story paper. For pin money she would rely 
upon a few odd jobs—such as publishing the works of fashionable 
ladies who were only too glad to pay Miss Libbey for this service. 
To be sure, none of Miss Libbey’s individual books would ever be 
ranked among the century’s best sellers. But all told, her sales were 
enormous, representing a large number of reading man-hours, or 
rather girl-hours. 

Writers, of course, were far more quick to see imitations in the 
works of other writers than in their own. Mrs. Southworth had a com¬ 
plex on the subject—the only complex that good, straightforward 
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woman ever seems to have had. She was sure that Charles Reade and 
Dion Boucicault in their “Foul Play” had copied from one of her 
stories. Both of these authors, especially Boucicault, were accused 
more than once of plagiarism from various sources. But Mrs. South- 
worth’s case broke down a bit when she explained in a letter to the 
Ledger: “I am forced to claim the shipwreck of the lovers and their 
isolated life on the Desert Island as my own.” A greater shock,was 
to come when she opened the pages of her own Ledger to find there 
a story strikingly similar to one she had written just the year before. 
She wrote to Bonner: “This may be an accidental co-incidence; but 
if so, it is one of the most wonderful I ever heard of, for—Here in 
this story is my sleep walking girl, who is taken for a ghost by the 
country people—her infant brother who disappeared from his crib 
in the nursery. My out-lying tramp, who witnesses the approach of 
the sleep walker with a bundle which proves to be a child in her 
arms and who sees her drop it in, &c, &c.” All this was underlined 
in Mrs. Southworth’s letter. Later, after receiving a report through 
her son, she wrote to Bonner: “I . . . see the ‘evidence’ and while 
I admit its validity, I am rather mystified than satisfied.” And still 
later: “I told you that I admit the validity of the evidence. What 
more could I say than that ? Surely it would have been needless to 
add that I have perfect confidence in you” Actually, this second sleep¬ 
walker story, published under a pen name, was by a most respectable 
writer, one Julia McNair Wright, who had achieved some little fame 
at the time as the author of The Early Church in Britain and Saints 
and Sinners of the Bible. 

The greatest blow to Mrs. Southworth was still to come; and it 
led the good lady to the rocky verge of profanity. In the year 1887, 
after hearing from her sister Frances at Prospect Cottage, Mrs. South- 
worth wrote to Bonner: 

You say you “do not think” that any publisher will “have the 
cheek” to take the Hidden Hand and make a new novel out of it. 

Why then, should Mrs. John Garrison, wife of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury of that name, and an intimate friend of my sister’s, have 
come to the Cottage, said she had “come on business,”—that George 
Munro had given Emma Garrison Jones an order to get a copy of the 
Hidden Hand and write a new story from it, and that she wished to 
know where she could find the book, for Emma Garrison Jones. 

I am told that she made this statement and this request with as much 
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nonchalance as if she had asked for a pattern of embroidery or a recipe 
for pudding;—as if to ask for it and to get it was a matter of course, and 
the demand quite a compliment to me I Frances was astonished and 
asked—“Why, is this the way Munro gets his stories?” And she was 
answered—“I don’t know, I never read the Slush, but he pays her well 
for them—$600 a month.” Then Frances said, “I think they had better 
not try that with the Hidden Hand, it is too marked a story.” 

Nor was that all. She—(Mrs. Garrison) said further, but rather 
vaguely —that Munro wrote—there was a “situation” in one of my stories 
—an island—sensational— new —which he wanted her to take. When I 
heard this I fell into a terrible rage and from my soul wished Munro 
and his whole gang of literary sneak thieves dead and d-d. I am try¬ 

ing to repent but—but—but—I have not succeeded. 

In contrast to George Munro’s apparent practice, Bonner required 
his author Calhoun to change a story that too closely resembled “Jim 
the Penman.” Calhoun did so promptly by using “intercepted letters 
and false newspaper reports as the means employed ... for sepa¬ 
rating the lovers.” 

No effort was made by editors to conceal the hackneyed features 
of these stories. They were boasted of in the blurbs and played up in 
the titles. Possibly Emerson Bennett had his tongue in his cheek 
when, in a story called “Legally Insane,” he wrote, “It would seem 
as if the devil himself prompted certain persons to make wills in such 
a way as to tempt evil-minded persons to do wicked deeds.” Certainly 
the devil who motivated story-paper guardians had been very useful 
to a great many writers. 

Story-paper world opens a Free, Fair, and Fascinating Field to the 
statistician. A fair sampling of the serials reveals that some three- 
fourths of them contained anywhere from one to four abductions 
apiece. In the thousands of serials published, the number of frustrated 
abductions must have run into colossal figures. Fancy, too, the num¬ 
ber of babies swapped in the cradle, the number of wretched working- 
girls restored to their fortunes. As to the number of Indians killed, 
the total must have been many times the total Indian population of 
the United States. The story papers took the plots, the characters, 
the settings, that had always proved themselves to be the people’s 
choice. Like a modern roadstand, they took no chances. The people 
like pops, potato chips, and hot dogs. Why experiment with a difficult 
and costly variety ? 
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The mere count of the number of serials printed would run into 
astronomical figures. The Ledger, under the stress of competition, 
gradually increased the number running at once from two in 1855 
to five in the late seventies. The Family Story Paper was running 
eight at a time in the early eighties. Saturday Night had seven as 
early as 1869. At one time in 1877 the New York Weekly was run¬ 
ning nine. This was unusual, but seven or eight were common. The 
Fireside Companion frequently had eight. The serials also became 
shorter and began oftener. In the seventies the Weekly advertised 
a new serial every three weeks, in the eighties every two weeks. The 
total output of serial stories published in the story papers alone must 
have been tremendous; then there were more stories of the same type 
in the closely related fields of dime novels, illustrated weeklies, and 
cheap monthlies. 

With figures in story-paper world always on such a grand scale, 
the authors themselves seemed to have come under the influence of 
the colossal. Ned Buntline and Harlan P. Halsey were credited with 
more than four hundred novels apiece. Prentiss Ingraham claimed 
in 1902, when his writing days were not entirely over, to have written 
“considerably over a half a thousand novels.” He believed, modestly 
enough, that he held the “undisputed claim to having in twenty- 
five years turned out more than any other writer of that time.” 
On one occasion, the People’s Literary Companion observed 
proudly, “he wrote a novel of eighty-five thousand words in four 
days.” 

Cobb was also reasonably proud of his record. In the six years with 
Gleason he wrote thirty-six novels and two hundred sketches. During 
the years with the Ledger he kept meticulous account, and not long 
before he died he wrote, to Bonner: 

Thirty years I have written for you; and for nobody else. ... I 
have a record of every scrap, and every page, written. 

I have written 122 Novels, or Long Stories. 

Also, 862 Short Stories. 

And—2143 of Short Scraps, Making of my large pages—Eighty-nine 
thousand, five hundred forty-four (89,544). 

There, Robert, is the record. There may be another like it, but I 
doubt it. Thirty years is about a human age—about an average. At all 
events, it is a good long season for such a contract as has existed between 
you and me. 
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No such statistical record of loyalty existed elsewhere in story- 
paper world. But Russell M. Coryell wrote of his father that he was 
at one time “contracted to turn out a million words a year of this 
stuff—and he did it too. The marvelous thing to me is the way 
father could write six different stories at a time,.an instalment of each 
for every working day in the week, with most of them started in print 
before they had ended in his brain. Six heroes, six heroines, six vil¬ 
lains, six plots, six settings! ” 



CHAPTER XV 


The Deople* s ‘Darlings 


S TORY-PAPER characters were controlled almost entirely by 
the exigencies of plot. “Why bloomed this lily in the wilder¬ 
ness ?” asked the hero of “Nick Whiffles.” The answer was obvi¬ 
ous to anybody but a story-paper hero—she was there to be abducted. 
Ned Buntline, one of the more highly paid writers of Westerns, usu¬ 
ally went in for several blooming females, two of whom, if especially 
attractive, might be twins. As often as not they were unwitting Eng¬ 
lish heiresses straying about in the American wilderness. Here the 
scheming legal sharper—who was also a gambler or he would have 
had no place in the Wild West—had his part to play. Opposed to 
the gambler was another one of Ned Buntline’s favorite characters 
—the gentlemanly outlaw. When Prentiss Ingraham took over Buf¬ 
falo Bill from Ned Buntline, he naturally adopted all the other stock 
characters as well. 

As to Buffalo Bill—real though he undoubtedly was—he was the 
perfect stuffed shirt of the story-paper wilderness. He never drank. 
In Ingraham’s stories he never smoked, in Buntline’s only occasionally 
and with apologies. In Ingraham’s stories he never left off a “g” at 
the end of an “ing” word. He never swore or uttered a word of slang. 
In Buntline’s a few liberties of speech were allowed him, but even 
in moments of unrestrained anger Buffalo Bill was conscious of his 
audience. This was his manner of speaking: 

“Can the memory of my good father, butchered in cold blood be¬ 
fore his poor wife and helpless children, ever pass away? No, Bill, never, 
never! I will never feel that he rested easy in his grave while one of 
them is alive to boast of the dark deed he has done. I have with my 
own hand killed two-thirds of them, and until all are gone—and by my 
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hand, too, I will not feel content. I heard the wretch groaning from pain 
this morning. It was music to my soul. Oh, how I wanted to whisper in 
his ear, ‘Fiend, the pursuer is at hand! Your time is drawing near; the 
spirit of the murdered hovers near to exult over your tortured end!’ 
Bill, I could glory in every pain that reached his frame. I could see his 
eyeballs start in agony from his head—the beaded sweat, blood-colored, 
ooze from his clammy skin—each nerve and tendon quivering like the 
strings of a harp struck by a maniac hand. Oh how I could glory over 
his howling misery! And it is coming, it is coming—his time. When it 
does, mercy need not plead to me—not a throe, not a pulsation would I 
spare for the wealth of all the world!” 

The New York Weekly found it desirable to stress the realism of 
its famous author’s eloquent creations. In announcing his “Buffalo 
Bill’s Best Shot,” it stated: 

The incidents of Ned Buntline’s new story are based on facts—actual 
occurrences in which the famous scout, BUFFALO BILL, took part. 

. . . The chronicler of his life, NED BUNTLINE, knows the man, 
and is esteemed by Buffalo Bill as a friend and comrade. They have 
spent months together on the plains, as our readers are aware, and in 
company participated in many a scouting adventure. During this com¬ 
panionship BUFFALO BILL gave to Ned Buntline a written account 
of his experiences and exploits as a rover of the plains. It was a simple 
statement of the scout’s adventures, described with the modesty which 
is characteristic of the true hero . 

Occasionally, even in a Western, a major character was something 
more than just a peg on which to hang a plot. He might be a stock 
character, but he was at least not made of wood. Only the most superb 
literary snob could fail to get some enjoyment out of Nick Whiffles, 
with his tall stories and his happy disposition, always strolling up in 
his philosophical way—but at the last minute—to get someone out 
of a “condemned diffikilty.” “ ‘If I could once put Firebug on their 
track—Firebug is my hoss—backed up by Calamity, which is my 
dog, I wouldn’t never stop till I’d made ’em acquainted with Humbug, 
which is my rifle.’ ” The whole team, Nick, Firebug, Calamity, and 
Humbug, appeared not only in the Weekly’s “Nick Whiffles,” but 
in several other stories by Robinson in the New York Mercury. The 
Weekly’s Nick Whiffles in 1858 was dramatized; it was run again 
as a serial in 1867 and published in book form by Carleton. As to 
the Mercury stories, Beadle’s acquired these copyrights and re- 
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printed them as dime novels. Still, that was not enough of Nick Whif¬ 
fles, Firebug, Calamity, and Humbug for Beadle’s. Since the author 
had died, they had the bright idea of engaging someone else to keep 
the whole team alive for the Saturday Journal and the dime novels. 
Unfortunately, Beadle’s author was in too much of a hurry to get 
on with the rescues and the Grand Reunion plot; while J. H. Robin¬ 
son had time to linger over Nick’s innumerable stories about his ex¬ 
tensive family who were always in “diffikilties.” There was his gran’- 
father, for instance, who 

allers travelled in a one-horse sulky . . . with the top turned back, 
so that he could see all that was to be seen. Well, one day he drove up 
Mount Vesuvius, jest to divart his mind, and give his hoss, which had 
been stannin’ in the stable a good deal of late, a little exercise. ... It 
bein’ Sunday, the institution was putty quiet . . . [but as he] was 
drivin’ round the crater one wheel went over, and he fell into the consarn 
neck an’ heels, though fortinitly for the world, he left his manuscripts, 
and rare specimens in the sulky, which recovered its equalabrium the 
minute my gran’father was slopped out. 

After quite an adventurous fall, of “nigh on a hundred feet, off an’ 
on, ’cording to his best calkilations,” gran’father landed in the soft 
dust. “The next ’ruption . . . blowed him out, and, as chance would 
have it, set him plump into his sulky ag’in.” 

Since this, after all, was story-paper world, Nick Whiffles could not 
be the ostensible hero of the story. Another one, eloquent, elevated 
and elegant, had to be placed up front and finally married to the 
heroine. 

The heroine made no difficulties—she was always handy to the plot 
of a Western story. The conventions of story-paper world required 
that she be supremely beautiful, courageous, and accomplished. Fe¬ 
male accomplishment in the Wild West sometimes necessitated a large 
baggage train. In Buntline’s “Orthodox Jeems,” a grand piano was 
set up in the camp. In times of danger the heroine was always self- 
possessed. She might even handle a rifle, or, more astounding still, 
she might, in the later story-paper days, say things that were not 
wholly lady-like. For instance: “He my friend! That whiskered 
baboon was hanging around our camp two or three days, and I wish 
he was hanging somewhere else now.” In spite of her anger at being 
abducted, the lady preserved enough presence of mind to make a pun. 

Humor had very little place where heroes were concerned, and prac- 
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tically none in the case of heroines. Yet even Ned Buntline, in one 
of his very occasional lapses into realism, had Jennie Cosgrove ex¬ 
claim, when she heard of her sisters abduction and rescue: “Oh, how 
utterly grand! I wish it had been me /” It must be borne in mind that 
Jennie was a very minor character. 

Mrs. Southworth took some liberties with the most popular of all 
her female characters. The mischievous, insatiably curious, and lively 
Capitola was not wholly a stick of wood. When she deliberately teased 
a goody-goody minister into a doubt of her own virtue, she was violat¬ 
ing the conventions of both story-paper world and the real world. 
She just wanted to see the expression on the minister’s face. 

In general, a heroine had to be perfect; but she might, for the pur¬ 
poses of the plot, be misunderstood. Take Harriet Lewis’s Lady Bea¬ 
trice : 

She was a superbly beautiful woman. At least four and thirty years 
of age, she looked scarcely five and twenty. Large and grand in her 
proportions, her statuesque figure seemed the incarnation of the dream 
of a sculptor. Her face was the ideal face of a Cleopatra, splendid, glow¬ 
ing, perfect. Her hair was gloomy as a starless night, and luxuriantly 
plentiful, falling back from her pale, cold brows like an encompassing 
cloud. Magnificent in person, commanding in mind, her manners were 
as fascinating and alluring as those of fabled sirens and enchantresses; 
(and yet it was said her heart was of ice). 

Naturally, the hero of this tale played a rather unimportant part. 
Of course, he too was perfect, in his way. In fact, the imperfect hero 
was altogether an extinct species in story-paper world. Women, on 
the whole, proved more adaptable. But the hero never changed. How 
could he ? A change would only mean the introduction of a little sin, 
or a little hesitation, in his character. A woman in her feminine weak¬ 
ness, her dependence upon man, might be allowed a little hesitation, 
a little uncertainty, to make her human without detracting from her 
perfection as a heroine. In a hero this could scarcely be. The result 
was that a guerrilla chief in the Mexican mountains would pass any 
day for a workingman in the city of New York. Take Captain Herman 
de Valde in Leon Lewis’s “Ada Mar”: 

He was about twenty-three years of age, tall and well-proportioned, 
with black hair and moustache, black eyes, and strongly-marked and 
clean-cut features, every one of which indicated his nobleness, courage, 
and intelligence. As manly as he looked, there rested on his fine lips, as 
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he greeted his father, a smile of almost passive sweetness, and one that 
betokened a soul of unusual purity and goodness. 

Orion the Goldbeater of New York scarcely had to do more than 
dye his hair: 

Orion Lindell was of medium size, not large in frame, but firmly 
and compactly built, with a form of admirable proportions; his limbs 
full and finely rounded; his breast broad and nobly developed, and his 
carriage free and light. His face was one of peculiar, manly beauty. His 
brow was high, open and full, above and about which clustered the 
glossy hair in light brown curls; his eyes sparkling and bright, and of a 
deep bluish gray color; his nose slightly aquiline, with those firmly 
curved nostrils which mark the firm, energetic soul; his lips thin—though 
not too thin—betraying no sensualism, but showing the stout will and 
quickness of feeling which characterize the man of dauntless moral cour¬ 
age. 

Ishmael was the culmination of the nineteenth century story-paper 
hero—the great pure abstract of them all. Mrs. Southworth’s “Self- 
Made” was one of the century’s best sellers, ranking second only to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is absurd to wonder how readers or author 
could find so wooden a character at all “convincing”; for to both 
readers and author Ishmael was an ideal, not just a character, more 
or less real, in a book. He was the hero who had been in thousands 
of story-paper serials, often described by just a few lines. He was 
this hero built up piece by piece—every bone and sinew of his moral 
anatomy exhibited and put in place by his painstaking creator. Heroes, 
of course, all overcame obstacles. So this total hero had to over¬ 
come every conceivable obstacle: of poverty, ignorance, isolation, 
and birth. He couldn’t, of course, without shocking nineteenth cen¬ 
tury sensibilities, actually be a bastard. So he was made to appear 
to be a bastard. This was easy enough, with the story-paper con¬ 
ventions about inadvertently bigamous marriages. After Ishmael’s 
father had disappeared when his first wife turned up alive, and after 
the secretly wedded mother had died in childbirth, the hero almost 
immediately began his upward climb. 

By the age of twelve he was taking care of a poverty-stricken aunt 
who was sick in bed with inflammatory rheumatism. Ishmael did odd 
jobs for pittances all day long, then came home to get the supper, 
split the wood, and nurse his dear aunt. The snow fell and eliminated 
his outdoor jobs. They were hungry. Ishmael walked all day to the 
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village by the devious snow-cleared route to get credit for a quarter 
of a pound of tea for his complaining aunt. The grocer refused him. 
Ishmael picked up a pocketbook in the snow on the way back and 
passed through a heroic moral struggle as to whether or not he should 
“borrow” any of the ten dollars for his aunt’s tea. He said to him¬ 
self : “I would like to make dear Aunt Hannah happy tonight. But 
I am sure George Washington would not approve of my taking what 
don’t belong to me for that or any other purpose. And neither would 
Patrick Henry nor John Hancock.” 

That settled the matter for Ishmael. He was scolded by his aunt, 
a right sensible woman who was not quite satisfied with the Patrick 
Henry and John Hancock argument advanced by young Ishmael. 
When Aunt Hannah finally burst into tears, Ishmael took down his 
only treasure, a history of his beloved heroes, went back through the 
snow to the town, and sold the book at a heartbreakingly low price. 
With the meager proceeds he bought not only Aunt Hannah’s tea, 
but also paper and stickers with which to post up signs around the 
countryside advertising the lost pocketbook. At this point Mrs. South- 
worth simply had to say: 

Do you not love this boy? And will you not forgive me if I have lingered 
too long over the trials and triumphs of his friendless and heroic boy¬ 
hood? He who in his feeble childhood resists small temptations, and 
makes small sacrifices, is very apt in his strong manhood to conquer 
great difficulties and achieve great successes. 

Mrs. Southworth was a little worried in her letters to Bonner about 
this time. She wrote: “This story is different in character to any that 
I have ever written before, and as such may be considered an experi¬ 
ment. In former stories, I have catered for what I believed to be the 
popular taste; but in this I have a higher aim—popular good.” At 
another time she was glad to hear “that the story seemed to be 
‘taking’ well.” She had been afraid that her “readers who read for 
excitement would become impatient of the weary steps by which one 
self-made boy reached his destiny.” She promised to hasten it as much 
as possible “without hurting the development of the story.” Still, she 
took the equivalent of a whole volume to get Ishmael fairly started 
on his career as a lawyer. He had only an occasional adventure, such 
as saving two boys who had been very cruel to him from a fire at 
the risk of his own life, or getting himself injured by throwing himself 
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in front of two horses running away with a carriage containing the 
judge’s beautiful daughter. All this was going to help out in the end 
—but it took up only a few pages of a story that was, in the mean¬ 
time, much devoted to Ishmael’s daily schedule. Mrs. Southworth was 
getting decidedly worried. To reassure her editor she wrote: 

All along I have been divided between my wish to do the story justice, 
by developing it in harmonious proportion, and my fear of wearying 
my readers; however, the remaining chapters will be as stirring as the 
most exacting reader would require. . . . This story, I repeat, is an 
experiment. I can easily return to my old style, if this should not please 
the millions. 

Then comes Claudia! Claudia, who even as a child, as a “dark-eyed 
imperious young heiress” had patronized Ishmael “in a right royal 
manner, trotting him out, as it were, for the inspection of friends, 
and calling their attention to his merits—so surprising in a boy of 
his station; very much as she would have exhibited the accomplish¬ 
ments of her dog Fido, so wonderful in a brute! very much, ah! as 
duchesses patronize promising young poets.” Claudia married an Eng¬ 
lish lord to satisfy her pride, though she was passionately in love 
with Ishmael; Claudia was whisked over to England in a strangely 
unsocial manner by her new lord, made to stay in a dirty and dingy 
London hotel, then jostled off in a very ordinary coach to a gloomy 
castle on the barren coast of Scotland. Here her lord introduced her 
to a wicked and beautiful siren, a former opera singer, who enjoyed 
the isolated luxury of the lord’s castle. Here Claudia was deliberately 
compromised by the smuggling of a despicable valet into her cham¬ 
ber ; here her faithful colored servants, one of whom overheard the 
plot against her, were chloroformed, dragged through mysterious 
castle vaults and underground passages, and taken out to a smug¬ 
gler’s ship to be sold into slavery in Havana. While all this was going 
on, for chapters and chapters, the readers were allowed to forget 
about Ishmael altogether. Then, once he had been gotten safely in 
love with a True Heroine, Ishmael started out to rescue Claudia. 
On the way to England his ship was fortunately wrecked, giving 
Ishmael a chance to rescue everybody on board, so that they were 
all picked up by a ship bound for Havana, where Ishmael ran into 
Claudia’s Negro servants. Their usefulness as witnesses was unques¬ 
tionable, and from then on everything ran smoothly until Claudia, 
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humiliated and repentant, was out of her jam, and the villain and 
villainess properly disposed of. 

“This is certainly the very best work of my life,” wrote Mrs. South- 
worth. She spoke of “the harmonious proportions of the whole work.” 
She turned down Bonner’s offer to buy the copyright. She explained: 

I think there is not a fast horse in your stable that is dearer to you than 
this best work of my heart and hand and brain is to me. I wrote it, not 
only for money and fame, but for humanity. Indeed, I know that the 
last motive was the stronger inspiration. I wish to see it in permanent 
book form and I particularly wish to publish it this Centennial year, as 
it is eminently a National work. 

The American public sustained her in this opinion. A modern au¬ 
thority on best sellers places the sales at over two million copies; and 
he refers to Mrs. South worth as “the most popular authoress in the 
annals of American publishing,” and to Ishmael as the best selling of 
her books. 

One tribute to the popularity of Ishmael was unasked for and un¬ 
wanted. Before the story was released for book publication, it was 
run twice through the Ledger. One Thomas D. Suplee took the trou¬ 
ble to copy it out, with slight changes, and submit it to the Presby¬ 
terian Board of Publications under the title: “Frank Muller; or Labor 
and its Fruits: A Tale for Boys.” It was accepted! Mr. Bonner took 
the opportunity to conduct—rather publicly—a caustic correspond¬ 
ence with the Presbyterian Board. Mrs. Southworth, after she had 
seen the board’s defense sprawled upon the pages of the Ledger, ob¬ 
served: “There is one phrase . . . which is rather offensive under 
the circumstances—‘if we have been imposed upon.’ How much proof 
will it require to beat it into that thick head that they have been most 
egregiously fooled?” As to the plagiarist himself she had much more 
to say: 

You see it was no ordinary impulsive theft, but a deliberate, long 
continued one. It was a work of days and weeks to copy so much of Self- 
Made. And a man who could have deliberately done such a thing under 
the cloak of religion is no man at all but a creeping snake as to his inner 
nature (I feel just now, as if I were no woman at all, but a tigress as to 
my inner nature). 

As progress was made toward getting the Presbyterian Board to melt 
down the plates and withdraw the book from sale, Mrs. Southworth 
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felt better about it all. “I am getting over the rabid stage of my anger 
and rather enjoying the fight now. It is really doing me good.” 

Soon another blow fell upon this good lady. She received a note 
from a man who wanted to dramatize “Self-Made.” She wrote again 
to Bonner: “I . . . thought I would send it to you to prove how 
general is the adaptation of the story. It is good enough for a Sunday 
School book and bad enough for a stage play.” Poor Mrs. Southworth! 
Considering the melodramatic quality of the American stage play of 
her era, that was just about the size of it! 

From Ishmael to Old Sleuth may seem a far cry. But this is taking 
a very superficial view of things. The detective stories of these papers 
made no fundamental change in either characterization or plot. They 
simply substituted a detective for some other man as hero. The 
detective went right on rescuing heroines from their abductors, as¬ 
suming disguises, and discovering that the lovely governess in the 
villain’s household was, unknown to herself or to the villain, the long- 
lost daughter of the villain’s victim. Perhaps a little less coincidence, 
a little more planning, went into the many sudden meetings and dis¬ 
coveries of the story. Still, even here, a good deal was fortuitous, 
rather than the result of any evident brain work on the part of the 
detective. Story papers were still reluctant to tax their readers with 
any elaborate mental processes, even those of so interesting a per¬ 
son as a detective. Violence rather than thought was Old Sleuth’s 
method. He was extraordinarily handy, not so much at tracing the 
clues of a previous crime, as at snatching the brandished knife from 
the villain’s own hand. Ishmael, the lawyer, was quite as much a 
detective as Old Sleuth, although he was too much a Christian to 
do any direct violence and had to pick up his clues through other 
forms of heroic action. 

When a clue was found by Old Sleuth, the most careful explana¬ 
tion was held to be necessary. “As the heavy chain fell with a peculiar 
click upon the table, a strange and singular glitter brightened the 
eyes of a plain-looking old man” who had been watching the game. 
Since a gambler refused to take the chain in payment of a score, 
apparently associating some tragic history with it, the old gentle¬ 
man bought the chain. “That innocent-looking old man,” the reader 
was informed, “was Sleuth, the Detective; he had found a clue, a 
tangible clue, whereby to trace the robber of the rich banker’s treas¬ 
ure vault. The most prominent article which the banker had described 
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as most likely to betray the thief, the keen old Sleuth had purchased 
from the banker’s son , while in the gambler’s den.” 

The popularity of Old Sleuth as well as of his assistant Badger 
naturally aroused the imitative and combative zeal of Norman Munro. 
As long as the circulation of the Fireside was booming ahead, George 
Munro was prepared to defend Old Sleuth not only with threats, 
but with court injunctions. The troubles of George’s loving brother 
across the street can still be traced in the pages of the Family Story 
Paper. 

First Norman tried out a detective who was simply Sleuth, not 
Old Sleuth. After the first story, Sleuth was dropped. Two years 
later came “Young Badger,” and the Family Story Paper rather 
pathetically explained: “Young Badger (who is really a pupil of the 
old man Badger) is one of the most experienced detectives of his age 
living.” The author of this story was “Young Sleuth.” With the next 
story the Family Story Paper really gathered up its courage, and 
announced: 

Sleuth, Badger & Co., The Bay Ridge, Wall Street and Custom- 
House Detectives; or “Piping” a Mysterious Crime. . . . The names of 
SLEUTH, and the two BADGERS, father and son, have become 
household words as being the heroes of several of the most powerful 
romances of the day. 

Never before, however, have these terrible names been allied in partner¬ 
ship, and we may confidently expect that never in the annals of fic¬ 
tion has so thrilling a detective story been offered to the’public. 

Then came an anticlimax—a story called “The Seaside Detective,” 
which was by just “Young Badger.” The Family Story Paper was not 
in the least ruffled. It felt certain that “hundreds of thousands of 
readers who have followed with keen interest the upward course of 
YOUNG BADGER to the eminence of the greatest living detective, 
will extend a hearty welcome to the young man as he enters upon 
a fresh and more bewildering case than he has yet attempted. Hitherto 
Young Badger has been hampered by the fact that he was a member 
of a firm; today that firm has been dissolved, and the junior partner 
stands before us free as a bird.” 

Just as this story drew to a close the final blow was given by Judge 
Daly of the Court of Common Pleas in the case of Harlan P. Halsey v. 
Norman Munro. Norman was “perpetually enjoined . . . from pub- 
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lishing any stories represented to have been written by Old Sleuth, 
Young Sleuth, the Young Badger, The Author of Old Sleuth, The 
Author of Young Badger, or either of them . . . unless such stories 
were actually written by” Harlan P. Halsey. 

George Munro had to defend Old Sleuth not only against Norman 
but against the New York Weekly and against almost every dime- 
novel house of any importance. The judges of the nineteenth century, 
wrestling as they had to do with such subtle legal problems as the 
personality of corporations, also had to deal with the personality of 
Old Sleuth. The case was complicated by the fact that, for a time, 
Street & Smith ran away with the original creator of Old Sleuth by 
signing Mr. Halsey up to write exclusively for the Weekly. The only 
grounds on which Munro could then claim protection for all “Old 
Sleuth” stories, regardless of authorship, was that of trade-mark. 
Old Sleuth himself was bn trial, not his author. In the last of these 
cases, that against Beadle, the New York Court of Appeals decided 
that George Munro had acquired “a certain property right” in the 
use of the phrase Old Sleuth and was entitled to protection under the 
“law governing common-law trade marks.” 

That Beadle lost the Old Sleuth case was a crying shame. Con¬ 
sideration should have been given to such improvements as: “Deep 
Duke, the Silent Sleuth, or the Man of Two Lives”; “Broadway 
Billy’s Death Racket, or the Silent Street Sleuth’s Wake”; and “Cap¬ 
tain Coldgrip, the City Sleuth, or the Coolest Woman in New York.” 
Said the Court of Appeals, “Happily no point is made by considerate 
counsel which requires us to look into the matter of these several 
publications.” 

Just why Old Sleuth became such a favorite character is not easy 
to make out. His name undoubtedly helped. His disguise as an old 
countryman, illustrated with a touch of absurdity, helped a good deal. 
Still more useful was the peculiar dialogue that was occasionally in¬ 
troduced into the story—a kind of compromise with the tabooed 
slang: 

“Don’t be rash there, my boy,” said his friend, patronizingly. “It 
wouldn’t please the aristocratic ideas of Emsley Merritt, the million¬ 
aire, to have his son mixed up in such an eclaircissement! ” 

“Oh, bother the millionaire!” replied Emsley Merritt, Jr. 

“But, my chicken, that old rooster will stop scratching golden grains 
for you, if he learns of your lally-gagging around public singers.” 
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On the other hand, much of the writing of Old Sleuth’s creator was 
slow and heavy according to the best Ledger standards. 

Thus ruminating, she continued to stroll along without thinking how 
far she was proceeding; but at length she bethought herself of the 
distance she was traversing. Looking at her watch she saw that it was 
half-past one o’clock, she had started at half-past twelve, and conse¬ 
quently had been walking an hour. Looking back, with a little chill of 
alarm, she discovered that she was far out of sight of the landing place, 
but feeling fatigued, and having given up all intention of proceeding . . . 

The present participles went on for about a column before the girl 
was actually carried off. 

The basic reason for the popularity of Old Sleuth, as well as of his 
many imitators, had nothing whatever to do with his doubtful indi¬ 
viduality. When Old Sleuth was first introduced to the public in 1872, 
no great furor resulted, although his popularity was sufficient for the 
Fireside Companion to keep him going, off and on. The imitations 
came thick and fast after a reprinting of the first Old Sleuth story 
in 1880. In the new decade, city-life stories of all types came to domi¬ 
nate the story papers. The popularity of Old Sleuth was not a ques¬ 
tion of personality of all—it was a question of setting. The detective 
was perfectly adapted to the confused traffic and bewildering ways 
of the rapidly growing city. 




CHAPTER XVI 

Story-^Paper Sociology 


T HE only real variety in story-paper world was provided by 
the setting. The eternal unities of plot structure and moral 
theme, the elements of suspense and of the victory of good 
over evil—these could not be tampered with. Yet the sensational novel 
was not completely unresponsive to the changing times. The same plot, 
the same theme, could be as easily adapted to the factory on Bleecker 
Street as to the palaces of Asia, or to the wild plains of the West as 
to the plantation house of Virginia. Most of the characters could be 
transferred without any basic change. It proved easy enough to bring 
back the Western gambler to the city where he originated, or to turn 
the more villainous type of road agent into a water-front thug. As to 
the gentlemanly road agent, he was not so easily transferred to the 
city slums and dirt, but his place in the plot was taken by some 
youngster, say “Jimmy the Rat,” who might do a little pickpocket¬ 
ing to start with, but turned out in the end to be good at heart. For 
side actions, just to keep things moving, criminals could be slaugh¬ 
tered as well as Indians. But the setting did change. No one, not even 
a story-paper writer, would think of lining Broadway with a bit of 
prairie. 

City-life stories had been popular ever since J. H. Ingraham turned 
them out by the dozen in the beginnings of story-paper history. The 
forties, in fact, went in for glamourized grime—what with Lippard 
and Ingraham and Osgood Bradbury and all the other would-be imi¬ 
tators of Sue. In the fifties Emerson Bennett and Ned Buntline and 
Sylvanus Cobb continued this tradition. Cobb took his setting most 
seriously. On August 6, 1856, he wrote in his journal: “Mr. Bonner 
called. He wants me to go to work studying for the long story of New 
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York.” The next day Cobb went through some of the “lowest locali¬ 
ties of the city.” And on August 8 he entered in his journal: 

We called on Mr. Van Meter, the missionary of the “Five Points Mis¬ 
sion” who showed us around. I had seen wretchedness and poverty, and 
vice, but never before had I dreamed of such things as I this day saw. I 
saw human beings in holes where no farmer would keep his pig; and 
I saw little children sunken in vice and crime. It was dreadful beyond all 
description. Mr. Van Meter (Rev. W.C.) is a noble man, and well fitted 
for the place he occupies. I left the place sick and faint. We visited 
some dozen dens of wretchedness, and would have seen more if I could 
have borne it, but I was too heartsick. 

Cobb did not greatly spare his readers when he wrote “Orion the 
Gold Beater.” He described the dark and fetid halls. He told of the 
whole family living in one little room which they themselves kept 
immaculately clean, but which was surrounded by stench and filth. 
Both cooking and heat, he wrote, were supplied by a little “portable 
furnace, such as women use to heat their flat-irons on in summer 
time.” He described remorselessly, with more factual than emotional 
detail, how Constance, after getting some medicine for her sick hus¬ 
band, came back to find that she had been robbed of the sick man’s 
sheets as well as of the basket of food that Orion had brought for 
her. He told how Constance, confined to this room by the illness of 
her husband, could only do “homework.” With little daylight in the 
room, she was in danger of ruining her eyes; while she was unable to 
work after dark at all because the expense of the lamp oil would ex¬ 
ceed her earnings. The historians of nineteenth century poverty and 
slums have established the essential truth of all these details of Syl- 
vanus Cobb’s “city-life” setting. Here, for once, the story papers did 
not have to go beyond the realm of fact to provide their much de¬ 
sired sensationalism. The true facts were indeed a little too much for 
Mr. Cobb—at the bottom of one of his columns he added a most un¬ 
usual thing in story-paper world, an academic little note: 

Let the reader bear in mind that we write only of what we know 
and have seen. If you would see these things, and hear such tales of 
horror as we have heard, and witness such scenes of despair as we have 
witnessed, go with Rev. W.C. Van Meter . . . and he will show you 
more than you would wish to see a second time, and more than even the 
desire to be graphic in our portraiture of city life can tempt us to 
transcribe upon these pages. 
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This rang true—unlike the published blurbs asserting the truth of 
Ned Buntline’s, Emerson Bennett’s, or Francis S. Smith’s tales of 
city woe. 

Until the eighties the city-life story, in spite of its handy, ready¬ 
made sensationalism, did not, on the whole, occupy any more space 
in the story papers than any other single type. In the eighties it be¬ 
came dominant. Frontier and sea stories by no means disappeared, 
but they became less frequent. In the eighties the city was America’s 
great new wonder. The prairie had disappeared into farm land, and 
few wild spaces remained even on the high plains. The West was now 
a farm. Everybody knew that there was no romance on a farm—most 
everybody in America had lived at some time of his life in a rural 
district. You couldn’t fool Americans about farm life—they knew bet¬ 
ter. The farm was all very well for the more literary, realistic stories 
where women went slowly insane from the loneliness and the mo¬ 
notony. But what did this have to do with story-paper world? The 
growing city was America’s new frontier, the world of unfathomed ro¬ 
mance, where anything still might happen. 

The city, of course, was full of criminals, just as the West had been 
full of gamblers and road agents. Otherwise there could be no villains, 
and without villains there could be no story. Now Orion the Gold¬ 
beater, in New York City of the 1850’s, might go running about catch¬ 
ing criminals pretty much on his own hook, only calling in a police¬ 
man at the last moment to give a semblance of law and order to his 
heroic proceedings. Or, in such a city as Moscow, which nobody knew 
anything about anyway, there was no earthly reason why the czar 
himself shouldn’t play detective in his spare time. But here in America, 
by the seventies, most people knew that in the big new cities crimi¬ 
nals were generally caught by professional detectives, not by ama¬ 
teurs. Hence the city-life setting made desirable the detective as hero. 
Still, amateurs continued to do a remarkable amount of criminal- 
catching, especially if they happened to be laboring men of the true, 
typical, heroic American stamp. 

For instance, in “Minnie the Cloakmaker, or Plot and Passion, A 
Story of the Knights of Labor,” it was hardly necessary to call in a 
detective at all on the case, except for the purely technical matter of 
arrest at the end. A couple of Knights of Labor were fully adequate 
to the situation, even though Minnie’s abductor was not only a 
counterfeiter, but the possessor of a house full of secret traps and 
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vaults in which he was in the habit of starving people to death. 

In the city-life stories of the eighties it was no longer absolutely 
necessary to have a slum background except for out-and-out criminals. 
A magnificent industrial staging would do instead. 

The flames emitted from the stacks of the iron and steel mills stood 
out in bold relief against the background of frowning mountains in 
the distance, as the shadows deepened in advance of night; and the 
threnody of toil which ascended from the active, bustling center of 
labor, increased in volume as the darkness grew denser. 

Every wheel and furnace, hammer and roll, and hydraulic force, was 
performing its part in the wonderful chorus of Industry that ascended 
to the stars, when Reese Watkins, haggard, and weary, and sick at heart, 
burst upon the scene. 

Later on Reese was naturally given a chance to risk his life by mak¬ 
ing a brave dash through all these flaming furnaces and monstrous 
turning wheels. 

Nor did the writer hesitate to provide his readers with a few brief 
facts, almost as Cobb had done with the slums. The proprietors of 
the Throckton Steel Mill 

were among the first in the country to avail themselves of the Bessemer 
discovery for steel making, and their enterprise netted them a fortune 
in a few months, when steel rails became almost as dear as diamonds. 

Even when the company was in the flood tide of its prosperity, and it 
seemed impossible to improve its facilities at any point, Alfred Brandon 
was on the lookout for the most perfect machinery, so that the works 
might be able to distance all competitors in the great industrial surge 
that was making the locomotive outrun the “course of empire” in the 
vast West, and laying the trail of commerce through the most abundant 
region in the world in the shape of steel rails. 

Even a story-paper reader might reasonably be expected to substi¬ 
tute Andrew Carnegie for Alfred Brandon and Pittsburgh for Throck¬ 
ton. The fault of the story-paper rhetoric lay in its clumsiness 
rather than in any real exaggeration of the importance of the new 
steel industry in American development. 

The city-life story was carried over into the children’s serial that 
was frequently run in a story paper. Unless judged by ultramodern 
standards, slums do not seem an appropriate setting for a child’s story. 
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But stories for boys and girls in these papers varied little from the 
adult model—the hero’s age was simply reduced. A story by Edward 
S. Ellis in Saturday Night had a huge picture showing an eight-year- 
old boy out on a very high branch of a tree and just about to rescue 
from the clutches of a gorilla a beautiful young lady—aged two. These 
stories were advertised as of interest to young and old alike. Surely 
the adult readers did not discriminate against the hero and heroine 
simply because of their youth, any more than the boys refrained 
from reading the Buffalo Bill stories simply because Bill was a grown 
man. But “Bob and Cobb, or the King of Cobweb Hall” was perhaps 
carrying sensationalism—or was it realism?—for the young a little 
too far: 

Ramshackle, filth-coated stairs, the balusters of which, even one who 
was not very particular about his hands shrank from touching—narrow 
and ill-smelling hallways, from which entry could be made to pinched 
and dirty rooms, looking much as though they had been shaken by an 
earthquake, and so left plasterless. 

In these rooms and halls, at all hours of the day and night, bloated, 
hollow-eyed, unclean men and women slunk about—men and women 
that rarely looked anybody in the face, not even those of their own class, 
only showing any offering of human spirit when they could get up a 
drunken squabble among themselves, or beat some of the half-starved, 
half-naked, vicious children that swarmed in every part of the wretched 
place. 

We can only hope that this story was read largely by adults, in spite 
of the editors’ insistence that “it illustrates what a Boy can Do under 
the most discouraging surroundings.” The editorial blurb further as¬ 
serted : “Cobweb Hall and Murderer’s Alley are now vast palaces of 
business and manufacture . . . and . . . the Five Points will soon be 
remembered only by its fearful legends of crime and horror which 
may serve to warn the young of the danger of the first step from 
right, and of the many perils to be encountered in a great city.” For¬ 
tunately for the publishers of cheap weeklies, that day was still in 
the future. And in the meantime, the Five Points were exploited for 
all that they were worth. 

Since the setting had to provide variety, the city-life story at no 
time occupied all of the space. Wild West and sea stories were abso¬ 
lute essentials throughout the entire story-paper period. As in the 
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movies today, they were elaborately staged. Even in a sea story you 
could depend upon Ned Buntline to introduce pageants and costumes, 
glamorous and seductive scenes by the dozen. Take “The Red Re¬ 
venger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas”: 

Off the island of Matcumbe, distant perchance a mile from the reef, 
lay a vessel becalmed. . . . She was a long, three-masted, lateen-rigged 
vessel; every spar on board of her as well as her hull being tinted of a 
blood-red hue. Two long brass guns protruded through portholes on 
either side; boarding-pikes, cutlasses and battle-axes lined her arm- 
racks. Her decks were occupied by about seventy men, all dressed in 
the same uniform, being short tunics of the same bloody color, with 
slashed sleeves ornamented with gold lace, Turkish trousers and slip¬ 
pers, also of red, covering the lower portions of their bodies. Upon their 
heads, instead of the mariners’ usual tarpaulin, each man wore a 
crimson velvet cap tasselled with gold. Around each man’s waist was 
tightly drawn a red sash, for belt, from which hung a broad double- 
edged dagger, in which were placed a row of the bell-mouthed, brass- 
barrelled pistols in use at that day. [Aft nearer the taffrail, stood one 
who] was very tall, at least six feet and three inches in height, and was 
dressed in a full suit of armor, from head to foot; that armor being 
of polished steel without one spot of rust, or one dot of gold to con¬ 
trast with its dazzling brightness. Upon his head he wore a helmet with 
the vizor down, so that nothing of his face, save his two flashing eyes 
of jetty blackness, could be seen. Above that helmet and drooping down 
low on his left shoulder, was a large red plume. A red sash was girded 
to his waist, to which a large cross-handled sword was suspended— 
in it on the right side also rested one of those peculiar double-edged 
daggers which was worn by all the test. His belt was also supplied with 
pistols, weapons which like his armor were plain, but heavy and ef¬ 
ficient. 

From his position, dress and manner, he was evidently the chief of 
that crew, whose calling may be inferred from the flag which in the 
deathlike stillness hung drooping over their heads. It was a large black 
flag, having two red swords crossed in its centre, and above these, the 
ominous words, “War with the whole world!” and below this, also em¬ 
broidered in red—“Rinard the Red Revenger.” She was evidently a 
pirate, and each man on board of her seemed stamped with ferocity. All 
her signals were red; she seemed indeed to be a thing of, and fitted only 
for, blood. 

Nor was this all. Before the story was under way, the author de¬ 
scribed an immense rock arising in the midst of luxuriant islands. This 
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rock was “full of strange caverns and rooms, some of them scooped 
out by the hand of nature, others modelled and worked by the hand 
of man”; while, far inside, lived a lady, a 

queenly being—her form, face and all, seeming to possess all that beauty 
and grace could give to a woman. As she reclined upon a velvet couch, 
in an apartment softly lighted with shaded lamps, and fragrant with 
delightful perfumes, the outlines of her matchless form could be but too 
plainly discerned through the thin robe of gossamer-like muslin, which 
left her neck and shoulders of alabaster whiteness entirely bare. Her 
feet, too, so small and delicate, had neither stocking nor slipper upon 
them, and as they lay half hidden in the yielding velvet, they formed a 
beautiful contrast with its rich crimson. Everything in the apartment 
was in the style of eastern magnificence; flowers in porcelain vases 
were placed around its sides, from a little silver basin in the centre a 
slender-jetted fountain arose, giving gentle but cooling murmurs to the 
air. 

Taken all-in-all, the red pirate ship, the fearful rock amid the islands, 
the interior caverns of eastern magnificence, and finally a fully rigged 
Spanish galleon that fled before the pirate in a fiercely described hur¬ 
ricane, Buntline might today prove too expensive a scenario writer 
even for Hollywood. 

In the matter of costume Mrs. Stephens was not inhibited even by 
the seeming ruggedness of the colonial wilderness. The missionary, 
as he was startled by the entrance of the white queen of the Indians, 
beheld a woman with “long, golden, and still abundant hair . . . 
wreathed in braids around her head, and surmounted by a small coro¬ 
net of gorgeous feathers.” From the feathers shot out the jeweled 
head of a golden serpent, with “an asp-like glitter in the sharp, emer¬ 
ald eye. ... A robe of scarlet cloth, bordered with the blackest lynx 
fur, was girded at the waist by a cord of twisted silk and fell back 
at the shoulders in lappels of rich black velvet. Above the fur border, 
ran a wreath of embroidery, partly silk, partly wampum, but most 
exquisitely wrought in garlands of mountain flowers, with tiny golden 
serpents knotting them together.” Around the woman’s white arm 
coiled another serpent, “mate to the one on her head, but glowing 
with still more costly jewels” whose “brilliancy was concealed by the 
drapery of the sleeve.” Unhappily this woman’s crimson-lined moc¬ 
casins had had their embroidery “soiled with dew,” and their silken 
thongs had been “broken loose in the rough path” through the woods. 
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If this could be done in the wilderness, just fancy the possibilities 
in stories of London fashionable life. “Bertha M. Clay,” in her “Wife 
in Name Only,” anticipated Hollywood’s best ballroom-and-boudoir 
style. Philippa, in less than two columns, changed her dress five times. 
At dinner she wore “a dress of rich amber brocade trimmed with 
white lace; the queenly head was circled with diamonds; jewels like 
fire gleamed on the white breast; there was a cluster of choice flow¬ 
ers in her bodice.” The next evening, “if possible, she looked even 
better. . . . Her riding-habit was neat and plain, fitting close to the 
perfect figure, showing every gracious line and curve.” A little later, 
the admiring male was led into, “a cool shady, boudoir, where the 
mellow light came in, rose-filtered through the silken blinds, and the 
perfumed air was sweet.” Then 

in came Philippa. She had changed her riding costume for a white silk 
negligS that fell round her in loose graceful folds. She wore no flowers, 
jewels, or ribbons, but the dark masses of her hair were unfastened, and 
hung round the white neck; there was a warm, bright flush on her face, 
with the least touch of languor in her manner. She threw herself back in 
her lounging chair, saying, with a dreamy smile—“You see I make no 
stranger of you, Norman.” From beneath the white silken folds peeped 
a tiny embroidered slipper, a jewelled fan lay near her and with it she 
gently stirred the perfumed air. 

A night or so later at the theater Philippa had “changed her custom¬ 
ary style of dress—it was no longer the favorite amber, so rich in hue 
and texture, but white, gleaming silk, relieved by dashes of crimson. 
. . . She wore crimson roses in her dark hair, and a cluster of crimson 
roses on her white breast. Her bouquet was of the same odorous 
flowers.” And then, at the ball, Philippa “did not wish to startle, but 
to attract. . . . Her dress looked brilliant, being of a silvery texture; 
the trimming was composed of small fern-leaves; a parure of fine 
diamonds, crowned her head.” 

Needless to say, Philippa was something of a villainess. All this 
dressing was not done by the working-girl heroine of the story—at 
least not until she turned out to be the long-lost daughter of a peer. 
After that, we do not know how much dressing she did. 

A personal knowledge of the settings was rarely considered neces¬ 
sary on the part of an author. The publishers’ blurb, stating the 
author’s intimate knowledge and experience, would make up for any 
seeming lack of conviction in the details presented by the author 
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himself. Eugene T. Sawyer, a writer of “Nick Carters” for the New 
York Weekly, once said that he had spent only four days in New 
York, and that was years before he began writing his New York 
stories. “But of course,” he said, “the mise-en-scenes, like the charac¬ 
ters of my novels, are purely conventional and do not vary. I can 
therefore get together enough knowledge of places from guide books 
and maps to satisfy the very modest exigencies of the case. . . .' For 
New York I use Harlem and Brooklyn freely, knowing how little 
New Yorkers themselves know of such places.” Even Cobb, conscien¬ 
tious though he tried to be about his settings, once admitted to his 
daughter: “Give me the least bit of fact, and it is like tying my leg to 
a bedpost.” 

The story papers made an effort to keep up with the times, es¬ 
pecially if the times were keeping up with the story papers. The Sioux 
War, the Mormon troubles, and two presidential assassinations were 
helpful. Occasionally particular events dictated the setting; but the 
story papers were highly selective in these matters. The activities of 
a National League for Civil Service Reform could be ignored—but 
scarcely the stealing of A. T. Stewart’s corpse from the tomb. The 
latter event was peculiarly timely; for the mystery still remained 
unsolved when the Family Story Paper’s adopted detectives were 
all taken from them by the court decision in 1882. Just the right op¬ 
portunity was provided for a new detective to distinguish himself— 
an opportunity which was utilized to the full by Old Cap Collier in 
“$50,000 REWARD! or Piping the Stewart Vault Mystery.” 

Some major events of American history could be adapted to story- 
paper uses. The Civil War produced stories of all types: secret service 
stories, sea stories, love stories, and even Mary Jane Holmes’s “Rose 
Mather and Annie Graham; or What Women Can Do for the War.” 
The only kind missing was a battlefield story. 

Foreign affairs were practically a free field for the story papers, 
since here was little danger of being caught on the facts. No one knew 
anything about foreign affairs anyway. The New York Weekly found 
itself very much in need of a Mexican authority when Maximilian 
attempted so dramatically to establish an empire in the New World. 
And since Leon Lewis had adopted the name of Luis Y. Illion Con- 
stellano, there was no reason in the world why he should not be “at 
home when writing of Mexico.” The Weekly further observed: “It 
is not necessary that we should state that he is a Mexican, for the 
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fact is apparent in the manner in which he handles his subject, and 
the careful reader of the Mexican news published in our daily papers 
will hardly doubt that he is deep in the confidence of the principal 
actors of the grand Mexican drama now in progress.” This was per¬ 
haps the masterpiece of evasive implication among New York Weekly 
blurbs. It was clear that any misunderstanding on the reader’s part 
of the facts of the author’s position would not be the Weekly’s fault. 

The showy visit of the Grand Duke Alexis to the United States 
induced Saturday Night to provide a story by Edward S. Ellis that 
would give their readers “a better idea of Russian Life and Manners, 
both at the Court and out of it* than all the editorials put together 
that have recently appeared upon the subject in the daily papers.” 
The author played safe by falling back on the time of Peter the Great 
in his “Secret of Storm Castle.” 

Saturday Night was usually rather indifferent to social and politi¬ 
cal questions, never running a single editorial on such subjects. But 
occasionally it could be aroused to a deep sense of social consciousness 
—or is significance the word? When Leon Lewis produced a most 
successful story with a Mormon setting for the New York Ledger, 
Saturday Night felt compelled to make its contribution. The result 
was “The Mormon Wife; or, A Fight for Liberty! A Story of Life 
among the Mormons By a new contributor.” Saturday Night pro¬ 
posed to do its 

share toward creating a greater public sentiment against this blot upon 
the nation’s character. Already the Government has begun active meas¬ 
ures toward the suppression of this great vice, but it is the duty of the 
press to aid the authorities in this good work, for it is by the power of 
the press that the people are aroused to action. 

From time immemorial, fiction founded upon truth has been in many 
cases solely instrumental in bringing about great public reform, both in 
social and civil life. Why should not this powerful agent be brought to 
bear upon hydra-headed Mormonism? We think it should be so used, 
and, therefore, week after next shall begin the publication of a Story of 
Mormon Life, founded upon Facts , the proofs of which are in our pos¬ 
session. 

Then followed some interesting references to “a beautiful young girl,” 
“the bloodhounds of Utah,” and so on. 

In spite of these scattered examples picked from the colossal num¬ 
ber of serials, very little use was actually made of the headlines. After 
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all, even in the more sensational newspapers the headlines approached 
too dangerously near the truth for story-paper world. 

Very often the responsibility for keeping abreast of the times lay 
mainly with the artist. Brooklyn Bridge, begun in 1870, completed 
in 1883, and designed by one of the world’s great engineers, was 
perfectly adapted to the needs of the story paper. Not only was it 
a timely invention for despairing though ultimately rescued and,re¬ 
pentant heroines, but it helped supply the needs of story-paper il¬ 
lustration as well. “Doomed to Die! A Startling Story of City Life 
entitled Vieve Van Buren—a well-known New York Girl who was 
Sentenced to Death” was provided with a picture occupying almost 
the entire newspaper-size page of the New York Weekly. It showed 
Brooklyn Bridge in the process of construction, with a narrow foot- 
walk suspended from one tower to another and down to the street. A 
fully dressed girl was diving head-downward into the river, while her 
skirts, showing more regard for the laws of propriety than for those 
of gravity, flowed gracefully upward to cover her ankles. In the corner 
was a block of print headed “New York and Brooklyn Suspension 
Bridge” with the facts of construction carefully listed, including dates 
and precise measurements. 

After 1868 the appalling effect of suicide and other pictures was 
frequently made still more appalling by their gigantic size. In all the 
papers except the Ledger a new serial opened with a picture spread 
all the way across the front page and occupying fully half its depth. 
As new serials became more and more frequent, these huge, raw, slash¬ 
ing “cuts” also became more frequent. The picture was always highly 
artificial—just broad coarse line to show action and nothing more. It 
was in black and white—but had it been in scarlet and yellow, with 
splotches of orange and a border of vermilion, the effect could not have 
been more garish. 

This greater appearance of sensationalism achieved by the story 
papers in the seventies did not represent any substantial change in 
the stories themselves. It would have been hard to out-sensationalize 
Mrs. Stephens’s “Mary Derwent,” written in the 1830’s, or Cobb’s 
“Orion the Goldbeater” of the 1850’s. Whatever changes were made in 
the trappings—in illustration or costume or setting—continuity was 
not a problem in story-paper world. From first to last, artists and 
writers cooperated to produce a perfect sameness. 



CHAPTER XVII 


<».Authors in Fact and Fiction 


T HE author, in spite of his disturbing reality, had to be fitted 
somehow into story-paper world. His name was as much 
a part of the serial title as was “Daisy the Deserted; or 
Played with Edged Tools.” It was well if the name of a popular author 
became inseparable from the name of the story paper that engaged 
his services. The exclusive contract was the great stunt; in this, as 
in all things else, the Ledger had set the fashion. From decade to 
decade the monotonous song went on: Mrs. Southworth writes ex¬ 
clusively for the New York Ledger, Sylvanus Cobb writes exclusively 
for the New York Ledger, Harriet and Leon Lewis write exclusively 
for the New York Ledger. No other publisher could break into the 
exclusive Ledger circle. The most he could do was to pick up an 
author the Ledger had dropped or build up an exclusive circle of his 
own—and then try to keep it. It was all very well for the New York 
Weekly to announce triumphantly in the year 1868 that Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon Lewis were engaged for its “columns exclusively for a 
number of years.” Less than six months after this statement, Mrs. 
Lewis’s “Double Life” was begun in the Ledger, and in less than ten 
months Mr. and Mrs. Lewis wrote out a “card” for publication in the 
Ledger that henceforth they would write only for that paper. 

Saturday Night boasted on January 1, 1873: “It is with no little 
pride and gratification we announce that we have just concluded an 
exclusive engagement for a long term of years , with that renowned 
and brilliant author, William Henry Peck, Professor of Belles-Lettres 
in the University of Louisiana.” Saturday Night had chosen the wrong 
words to italicize. The long term of years proved to be from the begin¬ 
ning of 1873 until the middle of 1874, when Peck signed the first of 
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his two five-year contracts with the Ledger. It was not likely that 
either Mrs. Lewis or Peck violated any definite contract, for such a 
violation was not only unethical but legally unsafe. Calhoun adhered 
rigidly to his Saturday Night contract until it was legally terminated. 
Ellis did not ask Mr. Bonner to take his stories until he had been 
released by Mr. Elverson. Eliza Dupuy wrote to Bonner for permis¬ 
sion to write additional stories for another paper under a pen name; 
and when the permission was refused, Miss Dupuy protested her 
entire satisfaction with the new exclusive contract offered her by 
Mr. Bonner. Mary Kyle Dallas wrote to Bonner of “an indignant 
answer” which she had sent to a letter from Mr. Street asking her 
“to be dishonourable enough to write secretly for them under a 
nom de plume ” After Bonner resigned in 1887, she was afraid that 
the reason her exclusive services were no longer desired by his sons 
had something to do with false accusations against her in this respect: 

I recur to the fact that your last conversation with me included the 
startling question—“Have you written for any other periodical lately?” 
. . . and the information that some one had said I had done so, or at 
least insinuated the fact—I fear you doubted my word, and desire to 
state upon oath in the most solemn manner that whoever my traducer 
may have been he lied. 

Some authors seem to have succeeded in eating their cake and 
having it too by selling stories under assumed names to other pub¬ 
lishers. This was unquestionably a violation of the words as well as 
of the spirit of their contracts, and the matter was kept so close that 
even today these pen names cannot be identified with any certainty. 
Other writers probably obtained permission to write for another 
publisher under a pen name. This was a petty little conspiracy against 
the innocent public by the two parties to an exclusive contract. Mrs. 
Metta Maria Victor, wife of Beadle’s editor, no doubt reserved per¬ 
mission to write under her many pen names for her own husband 
when she signed an exclusive contract with the New York Weekly. 

The habit of reprinting old stories as if they were brand-new ones 
conveyed the impression that an author was violating an exclusive 
contract. In 1870 a statement from Miss Eliza Dupuy in the Ledger 
explained that the story currently running in Frank Leslie’s paper 
was an old one of hers. The New York Weekly announced in 1871 that 
it would soon begin the “Flower of Suda” by Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
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Lewis. Evidently Mr. Bonner was promptly heard from, for when 
the story actually appeared it was simply by “an old contributor.” 
Again, in 1876 the Weekly reprinted an old story of Mrs. Lewis’s, 
“The False Heir; or The Belle of the Season,” this time simply as “by 
the author of Sir John’s Adopted, The House of Secrets, etc.” Only 
after Mrs. Lewis died in 1878 did she once again become a regular 
contributor—under her own name—to the New York Weekly. 

The large stockpile of Cobb novels on which the old Gleason copy¬ 
rights had long since expired was taken advantage of by dime-novel 
houses and by country newspapers all over the United States. Some¬ 
times one of the more obscure papers would take even a recent Cobb 
sketch. Cobb wrote to Bonner: 

I don’t wonder that you feel unpleasantly at seeing my name so freely 
and piratically used. I have occasion to feel wrathy so often that I have 
almost learned to forget that I have any “feelings.” I am not half so 
much fretted by the piratical use of my name, as I am at the piratical 
use of my stories without my name. Every week I find some one or more 
of my best sketches going the rounds of the press. Sometimes the title 
changed,—sometimes its proportions curtailed—and my name left off. 
I feel, at such times, as though there should be a special law providing 
for the summary execution of literary pirates. 

Once a writer was released from the Ledger, a cat fight took place 
among the other story papers for the use of his name. For the long 
stories of Emerson Bennett the Ledger had little use. It had pub¬ 
lished several in the fifties, when popular serial writers were still 
scarce; then it had refused to take any more. Bonner was willing 
to buy Bennett’s short stories only, at $15 apiece. When a new and 
daring proprietor of the Saturday Evening Post offered Bennett $800 
for a serial, Bennett gave Bonner the required notice ending his 
exclusive contract. Since even a Ledger name was not enough to give 
the Post a substantial lift, Mr. Bennett was soon in the market again. 
In 1867 the New York Weekly triumphantly announced this former 
Ledgerite as an exclusive contributor. Then, in June of the following 
year, Saturday Night broke out with one of its “Extraordinary An¬ 
nouncements” over the expected appearance of Mr. Bennett in its 
columns. The New York Weekly retaliated with some catty remarks 
about people who seemed to think that the way to success was “to 
interfere with the business of a co-temporary.” It asserted that 
certain parties had approached Mr. Bennett in an effort to get him 
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away from the Weekly; and, failing to do so, they had resorted to 
buying up the right to republish an old, old story of Mr. Bennett’s, 
while telling their readers it was an original one. 

Now Heaven is our witness [asserted the Weekly] that we have not the 
slightest fear that we shall be injured by this little piece of sharp prac¬ 
tice. On the contrary, we are certain that it will eventually hurt those 
who are guilty of it. . . . They never can succeed if they persist in throw¬ 
ing aside legitimate competition and in descending to falsehood and 
chicanery with a view to cripple a rival in the hope of helping themselves 
—a system of doing business which is as contemptible as it is dishonest, 
and which cannot possibly succeed . 

Still, it was another whole year before the New York Weekly could 
announce a new story from Mr. Bennett—a story which, it as¬ 
serted, it had taken him a year to write, since he had “exercised 
unusual care upon it.” In the end Saturday Night won out: 

A Great Surprise 1 
Another celebrated Author! 

An exclusive engagement 
of 

Emerson Bennett 
The Great Novelist, 
for 

Saturday Night! 

Probably nothing in the history of our successful paper will so surprise 
our readers as the above announcement. We are justly proud of our 
achievement in adding so illustrious a name as Emerson Bennett to our 
list of exclusive contributors. 

Emerson Bennett, for over thirty years one of the most popular authors 
in the country, has at last enlisted under the victorious banner of 
Saturday Night! 

Then, to forestall any lingering doubt that might still have existed 
in the confused minds of the readers of competing story papers, Satur¬ 
day Night a few months later printed on its front page, before the 
opening of a Bennett story, a large facsimile letter from the author 
announcing in unequivocal terms his exclusive engagement for Satur¬ 
day Night because, wrote he, “Messrs Davis & Elverson . . . pay 
me far more liberally than any publisher or publishers have hereto¬ 
fore done.” 
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All this excitement over Mr. Bennett's endlessly repetitious stories 
about forged wills and evil guardians and beautiful wards in insane 
asylums! In the course of the squabble Mr. Bennett's price had 
mounted to $2,500 each for a number of his serials. When the com¬ 
petition was over, the price sank to a normal level. By the eighties 
Bennett was pleading with Bonner to take even a few of those sketches 
of his at $15 apiece. 

With authors whose names had never appeared in the Ledger, but 
had been built up by the other story papers to a position of great fame, 
the same fight went on. The two Munro brothers quarreled over the 
name of Emma Garrison Jones as they quarreled over everything else, 
with the happy result for Mrs. Jones that her salary at one time 
equaled that of the Queen of American Novelists herself, much to 
Mrs. Southworth's unrepressed indignation. (Mrs. Southworth was 
not much given to repression anyhow.) The New York Weekly 
boasted of Mrs. Alice McVeigh Miller as a “new" find, only to dis¬ 
cover that the Family Story Paper was soon announcing “An Impor¬ 
tant Engagement": 

For the ensuing year, Mrs. Miller promises a series of continued stories 
which shall surpass in popularity anything which has as yet left her 
graphic pen, and considering that the lady will only have the interests 
of the New York Family Story Paper at heart, its subscribers and 
readers may with reason anticipate a rare treat in the perusal of stories 
from the acknowledged leader of the writers of fiction of the present 
day. 

The Ledger rarely tried to build up a reputation for a “new" au¬ 
thor. As early as 1856 Bonner printed in the Ledger’s columns the 
statement: 

To New Contributors:—We do not want any tales or articles of any 
sort from new contributors. We have more matter on hand than we 
know what to do with.. Writers other than those whose contributions we 
have at some time published, will please not annoy us with their articles, 
however good they may be. We have too much to do now, and are out of 
patience with receiving hundreds of applications every week. Spare us! 

The other story papers were sometimes reduced to publicly re¬ 
questing contributions, especially in those early days when the Ledger 
was cornering the market. Sometimes an unusually prolific author 
was even asked to drop his “big name" for a few stories, so that his 
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paper might enlarge its list of contributors. Edward S. Ellis was em¬ 
ployed by Saturday Night at a regular salary and was expected to 
meet its current needs, assuming as many pen names as suited the 
purposes of his employers. Davis, in writing a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion for Ellis, spoke of him as an insurance company section manager 
might speak of a responsible clerk, wishing him all the prosperity his 
“varied talents and industrious application to [his] employers’ ii)ter¬ 
es ts deserve.” 

At one time Coryell, one of the Nick Carter authors, had six names 
at once to conceal the fact that he wrote practically all the stories 
in a certain paper. Coryell’s names sometimes concealed other inter¬ 
esting facts. Among his dozen or so was that of “Julia Edwards.” 
The New York Weekly announced: 

A Gem of Purest Ray 

. . . Brilliant talent, like the rude uncut diamond, is sometimes dis¬ 
covered where and when it is least expected. 

We have received from the hands of a poor orphan working girl, a 
manuscript which, in its intensity of pathos, its powerful delineation of 
character, and life-like pictures, literally astonished us. The name of 
Julia Edwards, whether it be assumed or real, will surely create an ex¬ 
citement in literary circles. 

As if this were not enough, there followed a letter from Julia Edwards 
herself, stating that since the proprietors of the New York Weekly 
had “so often expressed kindness and sympathy for us poor working 
girls,” she was daring to send these sheets for their inspection. 

They have been written by work-weary hands; they have been wet 
with almost hopeless tears. The story is in NAME a Fiction; in 
REALITY a tissue of life-drawn scenes. ... If it reaches the eyes and 
hearts of those who can feel for us, and perhaps help us, I have not 
worked in vain. Oh! do print it, if it is worthy, for my whole heart has 
gone into it. Respectfully, almost hopefully, 

Your Orphan Friend, 

Julia Edwards. 

The frantic Family Story Paper, in its struggle to get ahead, re¬ 
sorted to stratagems that were still more deceitful. On May 12, 1884, 
it announced: 


A Great Story! 
(Secured by Copyright) 
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Lady Monte Cristo 
A Sequel to 

The Count of Monte Cristo 
by Alexander Dumas. 

Who could quarrel with this statement of fact? The Family Story 
Paper was so proud of this trick that three months later it produced: 

Lady Isabel's Atonement 
A Sequel to “East Lynne" 
by Mrs. Henry Wood 

After all, the question of truth or untruth is frequently a matter of 
commas, as any copy editor can testify. 

Amid all this general confusion about commas and other matters, 
Saturday Night was anxious to state that every story in its columns 
“to which was attached a nom de plume, [had] been written by a 
bona fide author, who, from private personal motives, preferred to 
withhold his real name.” Just whom a story could have been written 
by if not by an author, Saturday Night was not prepared to explain. 

An American author at least knew what pen name he would be as¬ 
signed, and accepted the assignment. A pirated English author might 
find himself turning up under almost any name. John Frederick Smith 
wrote to Bonner: 

You have seen probably that G. Munro has included my name in the 
list of contributors to the Fireside Companion. He had no authority to 
do so. I never saw the man nor ever received the slightest communication 
from him. I wrote him one letter complaining that he had published my 
tale of Amy Lawrence not only under another title, but put the name of 
a Dr. Mansfield to it as the author! To that letter G. Munro never 
replied. Of course I had no redress although he had destroyed my Trade 
Mark. 

In at least one case, that of “Bertha M. Clay,” it is likely that for 
a time even her publishers in America did not know, or care, who 
she was. Here the glory of a name completely transcended that of an 
author. The Family Herald of London was a very discreet little paper 
which, for reasons sometimes best known to Americans, had from 
the start adopted the policy of never identifying any of its authors. 
Sometimes a fake name was given; but much more generally, the 
initials of the serial writer. From 1869 to 1884 it had several regular 
contributors of its own, including one Charlotte Mary Brame, or 
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“C. M. B.” Even after Mrs. Brame’s death in 1884, her stories were 
published in book form by the Family Herald’s proprietor without 
any mention of her name. The short notice of her death in the London 
Times did not state that she was an author. She died in quiet, domestic 
obscurity in England, and was not known except as the Family Herald 
was known. 

Late in 1876, the New York Weekly began a story entitled “Wife 
in Name Only,” which was identified in the same way as it was identi¬ 
fied in the Family Herald, where it had begun seven weeks before. 
It was simply “By the author of Dora Thorne; Redeemed by Love; 
Love Works Wonder; etc.” After the story of “Wife in Name Only” 
had run through several installments and proved its great popularity, 
the New York Weekly decided to assign a name to its author. The 
proprietors hit upon the initials C. M. B., which they found at the 
end of the Family Herald stories, and made up the name Caroline M. 
Barton. For another story with an English background and similar 
tone that they were running about the same time, they hit upon the 
name of “Bertha M. Clay,” using the same initials, but reversed. 
Later, when Ogilvie, who had a contract with Street & Smith for 
republishing their stories, got out “Wife in Name Only” in book form,, 
this too appeared as by Bertha M. Clay. Thus the name of Bertha M. 
Clay became linked with the “author of Dora Thorne.” As to the 
real identity of Charlotte Mary Brame, this seems to have been com¬ 
pletely unknown to American publishers before her death. In any 
case, the name of “Bertha M. Clay,” first used by the Weekly, was 
soon adopted by most of the competing story papers and dime-novel 
houses that were pirating Mrs. Brame’s stories from the Family 
Herald. 

So famous did these English stories become through American 
channels that a Spanish edition of one of them appeared in Buenos 
Aires. And from the Spanish the story was translated into Arabic, 
for the benefit of the Arabs in that great international trading com¬ 
munity. So did a supposedly American culture-product travel about 
the world, as Hollywood does today. 

In 1884 Charlotte Mary Brame died. But there was no reason in 
the world why Bertha M. Clay should die. Bertha M. Clay was just 
a name; a name was intangible, and so immortal. Just one month 
after Mrs. Brame’s last serial story in the Family Herald had come 
to an end, and when she was within two months of her death, the 
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New York Weekly printed what purported to be an exact copy of a 
letter bearing a London dateline and signed by “Bertha M. Clay.” 
This letter stated that, from now on, she, Bertha M. Clay, would 
write exclusively for the New York Weekly. And for weeks there¬ 
after, at the end of every serial installment, every short story and 
filler, by whatever author, the New York Weekly inserted in bold 
black letters, “Bertha M. Clay writes exclusively for the New York 
Weekly.” The original letter, too, was again printed in facsimile, a 
week after the first printing, and again for a third week. The third 
time the Weekly printed in large black type as a skyline streamer, 
“Read Bertha M. Clay’s letter in her own hand on fourth page.” 
The letter itself was sprawled across two columns half the length of 
the page. It was accompanied by an editorial containing the state¬ 
ment: 

There is no deception about our literary engagements, and we have no 
reason to conceal the names of our writers. If a contributor is of any 
eminence and therefore of value to a paper, we think the fact can best be 
established by publishing his or her name with their several publications. 

The promised story was some time in materializing; but in the 
meantime the Weekly kept up its preparatory drive. A long poem in 
the most exultant style of one Theo. D. C. Miller was entitled “The 
Weekly and Bertha M. Clay.” 

From o’er the deep waters 
Good news speed the way 
In the published letter 
Of Bertha M. Clay. 

Then, on December 23,1884, came a long peevish-sounding obituary 
announcing the death not only of Bertha M. Clay, but of Charlotte 
Mary Brame. The Weekly stated: 

She had just completed a story for our columns, and was drafting the 
outline of another, when she was suddenly prostrated with illness. Her 
sickness was not deemed serious, and therefore, a week later, the an¬ 
nouncement of her death caused a shock from which we have not yet 
entirely recovered. . . . Although her fame as a novelist is world-wide, 
those who were honored with her acquaintance admired her most. Aside 
from all business interests we deplore the death of this celebrated 
writer . . . her death will be sincerely lamented by . . . the countless 
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multitude of admirers whom she entertained during the past ten years 
with her matchless stories in the New York Weekly. 

The Weekly furthermore stated: “For ten years we have published 
her stories from advance sheets secured under a special contract.” 

Advance sheets of what? Except for “Wife in Name Only,” none 
of the Charlotte Mary Brame stories published in the Family Herald, 
or in book form in England, corresponded with any of the Bertha M. 
Clay stories published in the pages of the New York Weekly. Nor 
can Charlotte M. Brame be placed as a writer for any of the other 
well known story papers of England from which the Weekly might 
conceivably have purchased those “advance sheets.” At least one 
of the New York Weekly “Bertha M. Clay” stories published before 
the death of Mrs. Brame was seen later by her daughter and rejected 
as spurious. 

On the other hand, the stories by Bertha M. Clay in the rival Fire¬ 
side Companion were indeed taken from the Family Herald—although 
under different titles. Unfortunately for the Weekly, Munro did not 
stop with printing just the stories he himself was able to find in 
England. He quietly republished in his Seaside Library a number 
of the stories appearing in the Weekly, including that “Earl’s Atone¬ 
ment” that Mrs. Brame’s daughter later rejected. Not only did 
Munro republish these stories, but so did Lovell’s, and they both went 
right on republishing them after the Weekly’s vigorous and public 
defense of its copyright privileges. The Weekly’s rivals believed 
either that the stories were actually pirated from some unknown 
source or, what was more likely, that they would not be prosecuted 
as long as the American identity of Street & Smith’s Bertha M. Clay 
remained a trade secret. 

In a sense, the Weekly was correct when it said that it had a spe¬ 
cial contract—although it was with some American author. It was, 
in the main, justified when it indignantly stated: 

The success of this lady’s stories in the columns of the New York 
Weekly aroused the envy of unscrupulous publishers, some of whom 
have issued spurious romances purporting to have been written by Bertha 
M. Clay. To avoid giving publicity to these fictitious productions, we 
have borne the wrong in silence, confident that the readers of the counter¬ 
feit stories would soon be able to detect the imposition. ... No other 
paper in the United States had or has a right to use the name of Bertha 
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M. Clay. The New York Weekly originated the name and by liberal, 
systematic and long-continued advertising has made it famous. 

It would be difficult to prove that any one of these sentences was 
a misstatement of fact. Even in that part of the obituary where 
Street & Smith mourned their great loss, they- did not state in so 
many words that they knew Charlotte Mary Brame; they merely 
referred, in a rather pointed sort of way, to “those who were honored 
with her acquaintance.” They never stated that they even had a 
contract with anyone except Bertha M. Clay. They had, in fact, in 
the pages of the Weekly, been careful that none of their Bertha M. 
Clay stories were identified as “by the author of Dora Thorne.” The 
only mix-up at all was in the Ogilvie reprint of “Wife in Name Only.” 
Yet, somehow, fact and fiction had become so inextricably confused 
that one can hardly blame George Munro and Lovell for ignoring 
the Street & Smith copyright claim. 

After all this trouble had blown over, the Weekly resumed its cus¬ 
tom of printing brand-new stories by this supposedly dead author. 
She, he, or seemingly “it” went right on writing for Street & Smith 
up through at least the early 1920's. The stories appeared in the 
Weekly for some years, and then showed up in the “New Bertha M. 
Clay Library” at fifteen cents each. This library ultimately included 
over two hundred titles, among them the works of Mrs. Brame her¬ 
self. 

May Agnes Fleming provoked a still more complicated story-paper 
brawl. This good lady made a contract with Saturday Night in 1868 
for the sale of her stories—then about fifteen installments long—for 
$1,000 or so apiece. She was a native of Nova Scotia and, as such, 
a British subject. It was this fact, perhaps, that led her to sell vir¬ 
tually the same story, with slight changes in names and setting, to 
the London Journal. This paper, always sensitive to the competition 
of London pirating sheets, published the good lady's stories anony¬ 
mously lest others discover the fact that the stories were running in 
America some weeks ahead of the London Journal. The anonymity 
misled the American pirates quite as much as the would-be English 
ones—but this did not concern the London Journal. It did very much 
concern Saturday Night, when it discovered its duly copyrighted and 
paid-for story appearing in the Fireside Companion, in Henry De 
Marsan's New Comic and Sentimental Singer's Journal and, worst 
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of all, in a New York Weekly half-sheet, advertising, by means of 
a sample installment, a story which was to appear at length in the 
Weekly. 

The righteous indignation of Saturday Night knew no bounds. It 
succeeded in getting the Fireside Companion to discontinue the 
story—rather a hardship for its readers. But Saturday Night con¬ 
fessed its astonishment when the editors of the Fireside referred to 
“the MS having come into [their] hands in such a manner” as to 
induce them “to question the propriety of publishing the balance of 
the work.” Exclaimed Saturday Night: 

The unblushing impudence and falsity of this paragraph needs but little 
comment ... we shall take no notice of it, beyond stating that the 
“MS” of “The Heiress of Glen Gower” is still in our possession, and that 
when the “Fireside Companion” penned the above paragraph, they knew 
they were telling their readers a bold and unqualified lie. It is a serious 
question in our mind whether persons so lost to truth and honesty as these 
parties evidently are, should be allowed to publish a paper which has 
its entire circulation in families, and which should be the vehicle of truth 
and honor, not of falsehood and dishonesty. So much for the thief who, 
even after his conviction, asserts his innocence, and endeavors to prove 
it by a lie. 

Saturday Night, after thus exhausting its linguistic abilities on 
the Fireside Companion, found itself almost completely at a loss 
when the Weekly not only started the same Fleming story under its 
London Journal title of “The Sister’s Crime,” but assigned it to one 
Richard Kent as author. 

There are some wrongs [wrote Saturday Night] and some actions for 
which there is no legal punishment, and the only redress which the ag¬ 
grieved party has it in his power to obtain is the satisfaction of holding 
up the offending party to the scorn and indignation of all honest men. 
We are in just such a position with regard to the “New York Weekly,” 
and we avail ourselves, with the less hesitation, of this resource, as it 
not only enables us to lay before the news dealers in general and the 
great reading public of our country our personal cause of complaint 
against that journal, but also to expose the gross fraud and deceit with 
which the “New York Weekly” has systematically deluded the mass of 
its readers into the belief of the probity and honesty of its dealings with 
the public. 
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Injunctions were threatened against the Weekly, and the story, 
if it had as yet appeared in anything but the half-sheets, was entirely 
scrapped. As for Mrs. Fleming, she soon received “such an offer from 
the Weekly as [she] could not decline.” This involved $100 for each 
installment, to be paid by the Weekly for serial rights only. Her 
stories were all to be republished by Carleton with a 15 per cent 
royalty to Mrs. Fleming. It was understood that she would continue 
to sell her advance sheets to the London Journal for an additional 
twelve pounds, or roughly sixty dollars, a week. Most of her stories, 
too, were adapted for the stage; but perhaps Mrs. Fleming didn’t 
get anything out of this. It took, her six weeks of each year, working 
six days a week from 9:00 to 12:00 a.m.— she was very precise about 
this—to write a story running thirty weeks. For her six weeks of 
work she must have netted about $6,000. Still, Mrs. Fleming had a 
grievance. Canadian publishers were pirating her stories, then under¬ 
selling the Carleton books in the American markets. A reporter from 
the World advised her that, as a Canadian, she had legal redress. She 
said she would start proceedings at once. 

When her death in 1880 brought an end to Mrs. Fleming’s exclu¬ 
sive contract with the Weekly, her old stories reappeared one by one 
in the pages of Saturday Night. There was, in fact, no reason why 
any useful author should be allowed to die. A story-paper writer sel¬ 
dom rated an obituary in a metropolitan newspaper; and in real life 
he was hardly more than a name to his readers. Nowadays the public 
expects to be on intimate terms with a favorite author. It expects 
to be kept informed about his domestic life, or his latest love affair. 
It expects that the author himself will provide from time to time 
familiar little articles on his daily schedule, how he wrote his first 
novel, and the precise creative part played by his subconscious. If 
he has eccentric or even radical notions, so much the better. But 
a story-paper author was rarely allowed even the appearance of 
direct communication with the public. The fact that Coryell had 
“advanced” notions about sex relations, or that he felt that anarchists, 
socialists and all other forward-looking people should get together 
in their opposition to rent, never reached the ears of the public until 
the story-paper days were over. As for Leon Lewis, it took the com¬ 
bined diplomacy of Bonner and Mrs. Lewis to keep him reasonably 
quiet about his many views on many subjects. 

Mr. Lewis, in fact, had so many inconsistent notions that his sanity 
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might well be questioned. He wanted to take time off from his profita¬ 
ble Ledger contract—and perhaps borrow a little of Mr. Bonner’s 
money—to complete “The Works of Universal Unification,” in ten 
volumes, “In Preparation in all the Languages of Civilization,” as 
the printed prospectus announced. Another printed prospectus of 
Mr. Lewis’s included a detailed map of two Mexican railways, of 
both of which he was the “Projector, Builder, and Proprietor,”,and 
which were soon to be the great essential link in all the commerce 
between East and West. After Mrs. Lewis’s death, nothing could hold 
the widower to his steady $150 a week contract with the Ledger. He 
drifted away and published for an issue or two a paper edited by him¬ 
self and his “spirit wife.” Occasionally he wrote a serial for some 
story paper or for one of the new Sunday supplements such as the 
World. He defended the Haymarket anarchists in a privately pub¬ 
lished pamphlet. This was fine—except that Mr. Lewis’s enthusiasm 
showed that his interest was not entirely that of a detached advocate 
of free speech and impartial justice. He later spoke on “The Great 
Deluge which is Now Due Again” and founded the Deluge Company 
to publish works on this important subject. Finally, he gashed his 
leg and both sides of his throat with a rusty razor. He then called 
for help, with the result that he was several days in dying. That was 
in 1920. In the years 1869 to 1878, when he and his wife had the con¬ 
tract with the Ledger, no inkling of Mr. Lewis’s eccentricities ever 
reached the story-paper public. 

Leon Lewis at least had the satisfaction of writing for many years 
under his own name. Occasionally an author’s identity was entirely 
given up. “Nick Carter” had the immortality that belongs to a cor¬ 
poration rather than to a writer. But this was entirely fitting. The 
story papers gave the hack a respectable living. To give him glory 
for his trivial productions was not, after all, within their power. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

Our TOear (Correspondents 


H OWEVER distant was the relationship between author and 
reader, that between publisher and reader in story-paper 
world was most intimate. The Fireside Companion, in ad¬ 
vertising its correspondents’ column, proclaimed: “Answers to all 
questions that turn up in life can be found in this column.” Except 
for the serials, this was by far the most heavily featured section of 
the paper. It generally rated two whole columns of exceedingly small 
print—more space than was allotted to anything except a serial in¬ 
stallment or an exceptional sketch. 

In story-paper days it was by no means so hackneyed a journalistic 
trick as it is today. Bonner in an interview after his retirement re¬ 
ferred to his Ledger column as a “striking feature,” “a somewhat 
novel feature in American journalism at that time.” Some weeklies 
of the thirties and forties had contained notes and queries columns. 
But these consisted of dry factual answers to factual questions and 
were not designed to entertain the general reader. Even the Flag of 
Our Union had no “answers” column until the Ledger proved it to 
be an absolute necessity. 

Robert Bonner, who never made any great claim to originality, 
adopted this feature from the English story papers rather than from 
any American precedents. It had been a leading attraction in the 
Family Herald and the London Journal; and, oddly enough, one 
which fared better at the hands of sophisticated critics than did some 
of the other features of those papers. The Saturday Review observed 
that advice was given “in good faith and generally with good sense. 

On the whole, if in daily emergencies people cannot rely 
on their own good sense, they may recur to advisers less judicious 
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and often more interested than the Doctores Dubitantium of the 
penny weekly press.” 

Such was the comment of a most intellectual London journal in 
1858, when this sort of column was considered peculiar to the story 
papers. Almost twenty years later, the New York Times on its edi¬ 
torial page thought the Ledger’s column worthy of still more favora¬ 
ble comment, and spoke of its “great good humor and worldly wis¬ 
dom.” 

In 1856 Robert Bonner introduced the column into the Ledger in 
just the form and spirit in which he had found it in the English week¬ 
lies. It was an easy butt for the scorn of competing papers, and the 
New York Mercury refused to the bitter end to have anything to do 
with it. But it did the Mercury no good to have its artificially com¬ 
posed “Gossip with Contributors” include such take-offs of the Ledger 
column as: 

Mr. Edetur—this pome was wrote for the noo york lejer—i have been 
deseaved in that payper—i had a idea that it would answer any ques¬ 
tion from any boddy but I wuz Mm-informed. ... As you doant profes 
to anser questions you needent anser the pome only print it to show 
up the lejer—i now beleeve wat i have heerd sayd that thare ansers to 
correspondence wuz all made up out of thare own hed. 

There followed a “pom of intens interest wrote for the noo york leger 
and refused,” in which the “orther” related the tragic experience of 
being robbed by a fair damsel in the strange city. 

Now you no my situooshun an therfore I beg of you, 

That you’ll consider on my case an tell me what to do. 

Saturday Night, in its uncertain and unprofitable “reform” days, 
printed take-offs on the Ledger column; but it had to make up for 
this mistake when it became an out-and-out story paper aimed at 
a broad national circulation. It had to insist that none of its answers 
were to fictitious questions. Those who made such accusations, it 
asserted, gave “editors credit for more of the inventive faculty than 
ordinary human beings possess.” 

The columns were very much alike in all the papers, except for a 
few slight differences in the tone of the answers. The Fireside Com¬ 
panion, stuffy in this as in other departments, leaned heavily on the 
conservative and cautious side. To a widow who thought of marrying 
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an older man of considerable wealth “for her child’s sake,” the 
Fireside Companion replied cautiously: “You must judge for your¬ 
self if your affection for the gentleman would enable you to make 
him a dutiful and affectionate wife.” Mamie was advised to give 
up flirting with others if that was what her young man wished; but 
she was not to give her “whole heart to any man until he offers mar¬ 
riage and is accepted.” 

The weekly published under various names by the House of Beadle 
catered to its young masculine audience by leaning heavily to ques¬ 
tions about baseball and the prices of athletic outfits. It mingled 
hope with caution in advising one v who called himself “Dashing Ned”: 
“As to hunting, all the North-West is open to you. Western Min¬ 
nesota is a good place both for hunting and farm work. But, can you 
do both? One who does much hunting cannot be very valuable as 
help.” 

The Sunny South had a number of variations on the usual form. 
Some of the factual questions were put to subscribers and answers 
were published later. A lady from Wytheville, Virginia, wrote, “Please 
tell me some pretty and uncommon names for a baby boy.” She 
received the answer, almost three months later, from a lady of Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, who suggested the name of Carlton Sidney. “That 
is my baby boy’s name, and I think it the prettiest in all the world.” 
Another Sunny South variation was the “Matrimonial Column.” Cor¬ 
respondents of the other papers received a good round scolding when¬ 
ever they suggested advertising for a mate. 

Some of the papers ran even more heavily to courtship problems 
than did the others. This was noticeably true of the People’s Literary 
Companion with its large country-bumpkin circulation. A school¬ 
master complained that because of visits paid to one of his pupils 
he was in difficulty with the others. He was advised to cease his at¬ 
tentions to the young lady while he was “teaching the school, at 
least.” Instead, he should come to “a perfect understanding in regard 
to the matter” and arrange for a prompt renewal of his visits upon 
leaving the school. 

The Family Story Paper, in its early and impecunious days, took 
advantage of the correspondents’ column to fill up a great deal of 
space. Only as time went on did the answers become much more ab¬ 
breviated, and the questions implied in the answers. In the first year 
a long, long letter from “A Young Wife” told how she had been mar- 
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ried a year, and had one baby and a “nice little house.” Her husband 
was “as good as good can be” and she would be very happy except 
for one thing—her husband went out after supper every night to see 
his friends. 

Mind [she wrote], I don’t mean to say he drinks too much liquors, for 
he always comes back all right, but I am often troubled by the thought 
that he may make it too much of a habit, and maybe, though God forbid, 
he would get like unfortunate men who are such slaves to drink as to 
lose themselves and ruin their little families. ... I don’t like to speak 
to him about my fears, for he does not deserve the suspicion, and it 
might hurt him for me to think so. I’ll wait anxiously for your answer. 

The learned editor of the Family Story Paper’s column quoted from 
Milton in his answer: 

“Why should a man forestall his date of grief, 

And rush to meet what he should most avoid?” 

... It is not a bad thing for a man to go out occasionally and meet 
his friends. . . . Our advice to you, as a good woman and a wife, is to 
guard against evils as they come, as they will in accordance with all 
human affairs, and let your husband have his own way while he goes 
right. 

The editor of the Ledger managed his correspondents’ column with 
his customary care and expensiveness. Some questions were farmed 
out to “experts”: W. O. Bartlett answered many legal questions; 
James Parton answered historical and biographical ones. Fanny Fern 
was considered an appropriate person to handle questions asked by 
lovers; while still other questions were given to persons of general 
culture and good breeding. For over twelve years, Bonner’s pastor, 
Dr. John Hall, received every week thirteen of these questions, which 
he either answered himself or gave to his college-educated son. Dr. 
Hall felt that a salary of $6,000 a year for his weekly half-column 
and his answers to these questions was decidedly too much, and he 
begged Bonner to send him more work. He was extremely consci¬ 
entious about his answers. The little weekly packet of letters pur¬ 
sued him wherever he went. He wrote to Bonner from San Francisco: 
“I am afraid the questions if dependent on me must be sorely be¬ 
hind. Your packet went to Chicago after I had left; I came here by 
Salt Lake City and found it here Wednesday night. It has been re¬ 
turned by post; but then, it is so old! ” Bonner supplied Dr. Hall 
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with all the current reference books as they came out—even with 
Appleton’s expensive encyclopedia. The questions sent to him were 
evidently not selected in any way. One of them he found too modern 
for his books. Another whole batch he found “of the simple order 
and . . . hardly readable ... if love did not interest almost every¬ 
one. Still they showed some curious phase of life.” Dr. Hall was glad 
to hear at another time that since all the questions could not go into 
the column he could “in future select such as suggest and require 
answers of interest.” 

The general reader was at all times kept in mind. Little effort was 
made by these mass-circulation papers to avoid giving offense to an 
isolated reader. “W. A. R.” was informed by the Ledger: “We can¬ 
not give you any helping advice. When a woman refuses to see a 
man, and returns his letters unopened, and persists in such a course 
for a year, we think he is a great fool to continue running after her.” 
One who identified herself as “Seventeen” was told: 

We are inclined to the opinion that a girl of your age, who talks so posi¬ 
tively about important matters, and considers her education finished, 
has much yet to learn, and is not old enough, or experienced enough, to 
take upon herself the responsibilities of a wife. Girls of but seventeen 
years of age have been married, and done nobly; but they possessed more 
discretion and sound practical sense than you seem to be endowed with. 

The largest portion of space was devoted to questions of etiquette. 
The Ledger was prepared to defend this practice against all critics, 
including those few who wrote in to the editor himself to say that 
“those who ask the questions must be very ignorant or very silly 
persons.” 

The discussion of ordinary questions of etiquette [observed the ex¬ 
perienced editor] may be of no consequence to those who are thoroughly 
versed in all the polite accomplishments; but we have seen the time 
(and so doubtless has every young person) when we would have given 
all the current funds we possessed, could we have felt certain as to the 
exact manner in which some little affair of innocent gallantry should be 
managed. 

Accordingly, Mr. Ledger was only too glad to soothe the worries of 
an etiquette-ridden society with his common-sense answers. A cor¬ 
respondent was assured that “it [was] perfectly proper for a young 
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lady to sit on the porch, balcony or ‘stoop’ of her residence, with her 
young friends, during a pleasant evening.” To John, the Ledger wrote: 

When you desire to take your leave, rise, bid the lady good evening and 
go. She should not follow you to the door, but merely rise and respond 
to your adieus. This is the rule. In cases of extreme intimacy, the lady 
may go with you to the door, but the gentleman precedes her, and opens 
the door. 

Since Mary was worried because she offered her seat in a public con¬ 
veyance to an old gentleman, the Ledger assured her that she did 
nothing improper. Almost every week a bashful young man wrote 
in to the Ledger about his painful difficulties. One of these was told: 
“There is no need of your being afraid of girls. They won’t hurt you. 
Take every opportunity to mingle in female society and your bash¬ 
fulness will soon wear off.” A gentleman who styled himself Junius 
asked: “ In meeting several ladies on the street and only knowing one 
of them, how should you salute them—should you say Ladies or 
Miss?” He was told: “You should address the young lady with whom 
you are acquainted, by name, and bow to her companions.” And to 
Susan the Ledger said: 

Of course , hold up your dress of a muddy day! Some men will laugh at 
any rate; if your stockings are muddy they’ll turn up their noses, if 
they are clean, they will laugh because they’ve caught sight of a nicely 
clad ankle; if you wear rubber boots (knee boots), they will laugh at 
that; in fact the subject is interesting to them in all its varieties. So 
suit yourself, as they do. 

The story papers, like Emily Post today, tried to give the common- 
sense answer. Frankness was urged as the solution to many problems. 
If a young man wondered what a young lady meant by a certain act, 
well, he should ask her. A reader was told: 

The kind of mourning one should wear, or whether any at all should be 
worn, is a question of personal taste, which everyone should determine 
as best pleases them. It strikes us that it is very bad taste to quarrel 
about such matters before the deceased is cold in the coffin, and any 
one who is capable of doing so might properly resort to sackcloth 
and ashes. 

As to the more serious problem questions, all these papers were like 
all public advisers—they generally gave answers that were perfectly 
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safe or altogether evasive. The Fireside Companion could solve al¬ 
most any marital problem by urging faithful devotion upon the wife. 
The New York Weekly’s answer to one correspondent was the acme 
of cautious brevity: “Consult a lawyer.” The Ledger, on the other 
hand, did not hesitate in the least about the proper advice to a “Dis¬ 
tracted Wife” who stated that her drunken husband not only spent 
all the money she worked hard to earn, but kicked and beat their 
little girl until she was black and blue. “You should have the drunken 
brute arrested and sent where he cannot display his savage temper 
on helpless women and children. Such a man needs the coercive juris¬ 
diction of the law.” 

Medical problems were usually, but not always, dismissed to the 
proper authorities. Home remedies were sometimes prescribed for 
minor illnesses and injuries; “A Subscriber in Despair” was told just 
how he could relieve his toothache. 

The worries of earnest young lovers were not always treated with 
the seriousness they no doubt expected. “Reuben” wrote to the Ledger: 

I have fallen in love with a young lady of prepossessing appearance and 
fascinating manners, and who is highly accomplished, but it is rumoured 
that she has a cork leg, and that worries me exceedingly. I don’t know 
how to find out whether the rumor is true or false, as I’m afraid to ask 
her or any of her folks. What can I do? 

He was answered : 

If the suspicion troubles you very much, perhaps it would be a good plan 
accidentally to step on the toe of the suspected limb, and thus settle the 
matter at once. If it be flesh and blood, the lady will scream; whereas, if 
it be cork, she will stand it without wincing. 

We trust that Reuben was satisfied. 

To little problems of some immediate seriousness but not of great 
and important scope, the story papers often gave very sensible an¬ 
swers. The New York Weekly informed Ida C.: 

You can hardly expect your little sister to treat you with the same 
deference and respect she does your mother; but as you are acting as 
her teacher, your mother should see that she obeys you in the matter 
of learning her letters and in her deportment toward you. We doubt the 
advisability of your undertaking to punish her, unless your mother is 
unable to do it, as punishment at the hands of an older brother or sister 
almost always has a contrary effect to what is intended. 
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The Ledger advised a mother never to give her child a text of Scrip¬ 
ture to learn as a punishment for any offense. “Don’t surround the 
Bible with such painful associations.” Saturday Night advised a 
farmer that it was not “necessary or in good taste” for him to have 
“what is usually understood by the term ‘a nicely-furnished par¬ 
lor,’ . . . which his family is debarred from using for fear of tarnish¬ 
ing its furniture. ... If you carry out your idea of having ‘a nice, 
cosy sitting-room,’ proportioned to your circumstances, and furnished 
so as to gratify the tastes and minister to the comforts of all the mem¬ 
bers of your family, your wise action will please your friends as much 
as yourself.” 

The “Answers” columns sometimes rendered more specific services. 
Society was not organized in the story-paper period as it is today. 
There were no great metropolitan libraries with information desks, 
no charity organization societies, no legal aid societies, no immigrants’ 
aid bureaus, no government relief departments or vocational guidance 
bureaus. Many simple people did not know where to apply for help 
or information. They fell back on their story paper. 

F. Bauer wanted the Fireside Companion to inform him of a labor 
bureau where he could apply for employment in a store or office. He 
was referred to two places, and the specific addresses were given. 
Questions on how to apply for a government land grant were fre¬ 
quently answered. A worried young lady was told just what she 
should include in an application for a schoolteacher’s position, and 
to whom the letter should be addressed. The New York Weekly an¬ 
swered, with meticulous detail, a question about tuition costs in vari¬ 
ous colleges; it even added precise information about scholarships, 
although this was not specifically requested. 

As time went on, the questions in some of the story papers tended 
to become strictly factual. By the middle eighties both the Ledger 
and the New York Weekly columns had reverted to the original 
Sunday-paper type of “Notes and Queries” column, answering ques¬ 
tions on all sorts of specific matters—scientific, mechanical, agricul¬ 
tural, housekeeping, historical, statistical, anything that a library 
reference department might be expected to answer. Perhaps the story 
papers were becoming sensitive to the ridicule that was now being 
heaped upon their much imitated columns. 

The “Answers” column was not the only means by which some of 
the story papers kept in touch with their correspondents. The Ledger 
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never accepted unsolicited or unpaid-for contributions. But most of 
the papers felt that no harm was done by giving some little encour¬ 
agement to all the thousands of aspiring literary ladies and gentle¬ 
men among their readers. Included in the Correspondents’ Column 
was a little section in which contributions were “Accepted” or “Re¬ 
spectfully Declined.” Bartley T. Campbell, who later acquired profes¬ 
sional standing as a conspicuously erratic newspaper man, a money¬ 
making playwright, and a steady writer for Beadle’s, was informed 
by the New York Weekly in 1863: 

You are certainly mistaken when you say we acknowledged the receipt 
of a MS from you, but neglected to say whether it was accepted or 
declined. The only way in which we acknowledge the receipt of con¬ 
tributions is by placing them in the list of accepted or declined MSS. 
We remember the contribution to which you allude, and think we ac¬ 
cepted it. We may have published it for aught we know to the contrary. 

Complaining contributors received short shrift. To “S. Dowling” 
the Fireside Companion said: 

We could not use your article at any price, and we think you will not 
find it accepted by any paper as a gift even. Most young writers con¬ 
sider themselves well paid by seeing their effusions in print, and would, at 
least, require positive assuring that they were worthy of a price before 
setting one. 

Disappointed correspondents were sometimes given rather doubt¬ 
ful encouragement. “Saddie” was told by the Weekly: 

You may make a writer eventually, for industry and perseverance will 
accomplish almost anything, but you will have to write much better 
than you do at present before you can hope to make a name. Try again. 

Some of these authors of brief descriptive sketches and sentimental 
effusions appeared rather frequently. One of them, Miss Agnes Leon¬ 
ard, acquired quite a name for herself as a “literary lady,” not only 
because of her offerings to the New York Weekly, but because of 
those to many papers in her native state of Kentucky. A novel of hers 
was published by Carle ton in 1867. Under her pen name of “Molly 
Myrtle” she accumulated a little book most appropriately called 
Myrtle Blossoms which she sold for the benefit of Kentucky hospitals 
during the war. To those who were so fortunate as to secure one 
dozen subscriptions to this two-dollar book, she sent a dozen of her 
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photographs. It is to be hoped that the New York Weekly itself made 
some payment for the use of Molly Myrtle’s name as the writer of 
what it termed “A Sensible Letter.” Herein the Weekly’s volunteer 
contributors were directed to show their gratitude by collecting sub¬ 
scriptions for the Weekly: 

Don’t you remember how kind our dear Weekly has been to us? Giving 
us nice little corners and conspicuous middle columns in which to ex¬ 
press ideas if we had any—and language if we hadn’t any ideas! Don’t 
you remember what pleasant compliments he has paid us? 

No doubt Molly Myrtlism, in one form or another, accounted for 
a good portion of the New York Weekly’s subscription list. 



CHAPTER XIX 


The zAncient J^ineage 


T HE story papers could not forget that they were descended 
from the weekly newspaper of the thirties, even though by 
a bastard line. They still looked like newspapers; they still 
called themselves newspapers, with the somewhat doubtful qualifica¬ 
tion of “literary.” They kept up the tradition of editorials, of occa¬ 
sional letters from the public, of little paragraphs which sometimes 
dealt with current topics, and of half-columns of very short “news 
items.” Their editorials indeed ceased to be “political”—but they 
felt it necessary to explain this innovation on general newspaper 
policy. The prime motive, of course, was to avoid antagonizing any 
large section of the reading public. They were also able to appeal 
to a widespread feeling that politics in itself was disgraceful. En¬ 
lightened social consciousness was in no way identified with politics. 
Politics was too often mere jobbery. The story papers were fond 
of pointing out, in a general sort of way, the prevailing corruption 
in local politics and the waste in the national government. The Ledger 
was happy to observe that a change was taking place even in the atti¬ 
tude of the daily press toward politics, corresponding to the change 
in historical literature: 

We have read histories of the United States in which there was no men¬ 
tion whatever of the invention of the cotton gin, which was one of the 
most influential events upon the progress, the morals, and the politics 
of this nation, that has occurred since the formation of the constitution. 
On the same defective principle the old newspapers were conducted. 
It is, therefore, a proof that we are beginning to understand what events 
are really important, and what are not, that the daily press now devotes 
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so much more space than formerly, to literature, science, and art, and 
the multitudinous events and things, which, in the main, make up life 
and govern its comfort and happiness. 

This paragraph was published in the year 1860—in a story paper! 
At the end of the century, and even into the twentieth, the advocates 
of social history regarded themselves as pioneers. 

Yet Bonner did not try to fool either himself or the public about 
the basic reason for avoiding politics. Very early in story-paper his¬ 
tory, Ballou of the Flag of Our Union had decided that there was 
no money in opinions. The Philadelphia Courier and the Saturday 
Evening Post were right at that time losing subscribers—perhaps to 
each other—for taking sides on the slavery issue. The Flag remained 
neutral. Years later when Ballou founded the Boston Globe, his 
maxim was, “When in doubt on a political issue or some local excite¬ 
ment on which feeling was at a high tension, an editorial on ‘ Jute and 
the Jute Market’ would be the best thing! ” 

When Bonner decided to follow Ballou’s policy, he managed to 
make even neutrality a journalistic tour de force by printing a letter 
supposedly from one “H.”: 

I like the Ledger for its unflinching stand in favor of right, and against 
wrong. While it fearlessly rebukes the fanaticism of the north, it sturdily 
points out the ultraism of the south; or while checking the Bloomerism, 
&c., of the east, it handles without gloves the Fourierism of the west. 
While it pays a proper respect to real genuine worth, it takes the puppy¬ 
ism of the present day right by the nape of the neck, and woe be to the 
unlucky wight that comes under its notice, for he is marked. 

Bloomerism and Fourierism were of course safe targets for a family 
story paper. So were spiritualism and phrenology and fortunetelling 
and crank diets and mesmerism, and all sorts of notions that out¬ 
landish people of all periods get into their heads. The story papers 
were not interested in outlandish people: they could very well afford 
to offend them in their appeal to the millions. 

Perhaps the prize for the “ultra” of insipidity in the early period 
should go to that close imitator of the Flag of Our Union, Justin 
Jones’s Star Spangled Banner. In its regularly printed prospectus 
the reader was grandiloquently informed: 
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It is devoted to no particular creed, sect or party, but 

TO THE WHOLE HUMAN FAMILY 
Independent on all subjects, advocating 
Truth, Progress, and Equality 
Without regard to fear or favor,-whether 
supported by the few or opposed by the many, 

JUSTICE AND TRUTH 
Shall ever be its Motto! 

The leading editorials were on such subjects as: “The Bubble of Repu¬ 
tation,” “Choosing a Wife,” “Respectability,” “The Origin of Civili¬ 
zation,” “Hospitality,” and “The Warm Weather.” 

Of course, if a really snappy editorial was wanted, a story paper 
could always make cutting remarks about Louis Napoleon, or the 
snobbery of the London Times, or even about the American income 
tax. The proprietors of story papers had a keen personal interest in 
the income tax; and they could appeal to their generally exempt 
readers on the grounds that the tax was inquisitorial, that it was 
especially hard on honest men and an easy temptation to the dis¬ 
honest, and that, above all, it was against the Constitution of the 
United States! The Supreme Court later sustained the story papers 
in their constitutional views. 

The one great political issue on which it was entirely safe for the 
story papers to take sides was the railroads. No one loved the rail¬ 
roads. On the railroads the story papers could really cut loose and 
show their snappiest journalistic abilities. The Ledger said of “The 
Railroad Aristocracy”: 

There was a time when the name of King was hateful to the whole 
American people. . . . 

But now we hear constantly of Railroad Kings, just as if Railroad 
Kings were any less odious than political Kings. 

We want no Kings of any kind in America; neither political Kings 
nor Railroad Kings. 

If the power of the great railway corporations be not curbed, and 
repressed, and lessened—and that right speedily—we fear it will be 
difficult to preserve the liberties of the people in opposition to them. 

... We do not say that the collection and concentration of capital 
may not sometimes be made to contribute to the public good; but then 
it should be regulated and controlled by the strong hand of law. 
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Even the conservative Fireside Companion dared to go so far as to 
suggest that “if the possession of the railways should ever be neces¬ 
sary to secure free and unrestricted commerce between the States, 
it will be clearly the duty of the General Government to take such 
possession of them, compensating the present owners.” 

Some railroads came in for particular criticism. As early as 1864, 
the New York Ledger reminded the director of the Long Island that 
success in “his old business of managing a retail liquor shop” did not 
necessarily qualify him for “managing a railroad satisfactorily.” 

On the whole, the story papers stuck to innocent little reforms. 
They advocated food and light for prisoners. They thought free pub¬ 
lic concerts would be nice. They were opposed to the crime wave, and 
thought the streets of the city should be cleaned once in a while. 

Some of the editorials were designed to be entertaining in quite 
the same sensational way as the serials. They had what the Flag 
of Our Union called a “most thrilling and agonizing interest.” The 
early story paper of Uncle Sam set the precedent with one entitled 
“Chloroform—Its Dangers and Abuse.” It mentioned a case of which 
“the details [were] unfit for publication” in its purified columns, 
and went on to speak “of a young girl, morally destroyed, while in 
a state of insensibility produced by some narcotic agent.” The New 
York Weekly was fond of editorials describing, or at least hinting at, 
the evils to which the hapless female emigrant was exposed at water¬ 
front “boarding-houses.” Its leader on “Our Public Schools” was 
certainly of “intense” interest, whether or not true: 

We have . . . lately been unwittingly entrusting the precious charge 
and future welfare of our little ones to the care of prostitutes in the guise 
of teachers, selected and placed in power by a dissolute pack of lewd- 
minded politicians in the shape of school officers, and these vile creatures 
have been known to take advantage of the temporary absence of the 
teachers and scholars from their several class-rooms, and drawn obscene 
forms and shapes upon the blackboards for their chaste gaze and minds 
to contemplate upon their return. 

In the eighties the Weekly ran a series of fictionalized editorials 
on interesting swindles, such as “The Sawdust Swindle” where the 
victim thought he was buying conterfeit money and got instead a 
box of sawdust; “The Commission Swindle,” a check-cashing swindle, 
a pawn-ticket swindle. Of course no names or addresses were given— 
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they were just little stories of victims who were generally identified 
as farmers, young messenger boys, or innocent and hapless widows. 

The Ledger occasionally displayed a little editorial independence. 
For all his protestations that he would keep out of politics, the strong 
opinions of Mr. Bonner made it utterly impossible for him to keep 
out of anything. Throughout the Civil War he had comments to make 
on the “goings-on” at Washington. Bonner was particularly disdain¬ 
ful of Gideon Welles as Secretary of the Navy. He felt that it was 
due to his inefficiency that the rebel privateers were able to interfere 
with Union commerce. After the war Bonner had no hesitation about 
expressing his opinion of such New York machine politicians as 
Fenton and Conkling. 

Perhaps the strangest performance for a strictly nonpolitical paper 
was Bonner’s attitude toward Grant. A widely circulated lithograph 
by the popular Ehninger showed Grant and Bonner out for a drive 
behind Dexter. Perhaps in the first election it was safe enough for 
the Ledger to support Grant. So did the subscription book houses— 
they were a most highly commercialized industry and indulged only 
in profitable opinions. Yet Bonner was undoubtedly carried away 
by Grant. “We know him very well,” he wrote characteristically, 
“and know him to be a good man, and like all good men, fond of a 
good horse. ... He might, in one sense, be called the Dexter candi¬ 
date, for he would be the right candidate, and like Dexter , sure to 
come out ahead.” 

The scandals in Grant’s administration slowly forced this Scotch- 
Irish editor to do what he most disliked doing—to change his mind. 
Bonner was outraged, too, by reconstruction policies in the South. 
Under the heading “No Military Reign in the United States,” he 
wrote: 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be among the readers of the 
Ledger on other public questions, we think they will all agree with us 
that there should never be a reign of military power in the United States. 
No such thing is to be tolerated. It matters not by whom it is proposed, 
it will never be submitted to. The military authority must be kept in 
strict subordination to the civil. . . . 

We have all felt that this country owes a debt of gratitude to General 
Grant and General Sheridan for their conduct during the war; but by 
their recent arbitrary interference in Louisiana affairs, they are rapidly 
cancelling that debt. 
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In another six months, by June, 1875, when Grant had expressed 
his interest in a third term, the debt was entirely canceled as far as 
Bonner was concerned. Under the heading “The Greatest Insult Ever 
Offered to the American People,” he attacked Grant’s whole career: 

And now look upon the beggar on horseback—the penniless wood 
hauler—despised then, not for his poverty, but for his gross weakness 
and faults, coming out in a letter and spitting in the face of the whole 
American people, and insulting them in the most odious and offensive 
manner, and prating upon the “sacrifices”—“SACRIFICES”—that’s 
the word—which he— he —HE—Ulysses S. Grant uses—the sacrifices he 
made in becoming the Chief Magistrate. 

Out upon the poor fool! Who does he imagine he is?Let the contempt 
of the whole great American people he has insulted cover him countless 
fathoms deep! 

Such, apparently, was Mr. Bonner’s idea of keeping out of politics. 

In some social questions the Ledger took a vigorous and advanced 
interest. It frequently called attention to the bad tenement-house 
conditions, and suggested not only strict legislative control but even 
that the city might build houses for the poor, rather than “pay mil¬ 
lions in taxes to support its pauperism and partial charities, as it now 
does.” This was in 1857. Yet Bonner’s own life was too full of success 
and pleasant optimism for him to take any very persistent interest 
in social problems. On this question he was decidedly outdone by 
the advanced editor of the New York Weekly—Mr. Francis S. Smith. 

Mr. Smith’s sentimental serials on the lot of the poor working girl 
carry little conviction to the twentieth century mind, although they 
may well have been the most effective propaganda with the readers 
of story papers. Be that as it may, the position taken in its editorials 
by the New York Weekly left no room for doubt as to the sincerity 
of the editor’s convictions. Not only did he attack the tenement house 
problem again and again, with long, exact, and grueling reports of 
investigations made by Citizens’ Association committees, but he ad¬ 
vanced the most modern arguments in favor of legislative measures. 
He cited the threat to the general health of the city, the danger to 
children, the fostering of crime. 

The Weekly took a firm stand on questions even more controversial 
than tenement-house reform. During the war inflation of the sixties, 
it expressed its sympathy with men who struck for higher wages to 
meet the higher living costs. In 1871, in an editorial on “Monopolies 
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and the People, 1 ” it came out definitely for the right to organize, a 
right not generally conceded at that time: 

The real question of the time and one which must soon take precedence 
of all others—is, what shall be done about the abuses which result from 
the enormous aggregation of capital in the hands' of a few persons? This 
matter was brought closely home to everybody last winter, and the 
coal panic and its threatened consequences show how monopolies may 
oppress the citizen. The remedy seems to rest with the people. The 
consolidation of money in the hands of capitalists must be met by the 
consolidation of the workingmen and women, without whose aid capital 
is idle and unproductive. 

So well reasoned and determined an editorial in the midst of the 
weekly flood of insipidities took some courage on the part of a story- 
paper editor. 

In 1864 the Weekly published an editorial containing ideas that 
were decried as “socialistic” as late as our own big twentieth century 
Depression. Under the heading “An Industrial System of Charity,” 
the Weekly attacked the existing system of public aid “for its prying 
into people’s miseries”: 

Manifestly it is not alms , but EMPLOYMENT that is needed. ... In 
exchange for our money we should reap a common benefit in the form of 
public works. . . . There would be less demand for police and criminal 
courts, and a consequent material reduction of governmental expenses. 
Can there be a doubt that it is the duty of every government to secure 
to every member of the community the opportunity to exercise the right 
of gaming an honest livelihood? . . . What we need is public works 
for the willing, temporarily out of employment, and workhouses and 
farms for the naturally indolent, but able-bodied, whose earnings, over 
and above their own support, should be appropriated in the maintenance 
of the aged, imbecile, invalid and helpless of all classes. 

Thus did Street & Smith forecast the WPA, the work camps for 
derelicts, and the outdoor relief of the Roosevelt administration. 

Editorials were not the only newspaper feature which the story 
papers tried to maintain. The ancient and honorable tradition of the 
paragraph was too useful to be dispensed with. These innumerable 
little fillers never showed much originality in the story papers. Only 
in the more exceptional American papers had they ever done so. Most 
of them passed from paper to paper throughout the country, after 
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originating in some book or magazine. When Bonner’s sons cleared 
out the Ledger office, they found a whole file of the Edinburgh Review 
from which suitable short selections had been clipped and sent off 
to the compositor. 

The best of the story-paper paragraphs were published in the early 
days of the Ledger. One on “Skirts and Architecture” told how “owing 
to the immense space occupied by the hooped skirts of fashionable 
ladies, the architecture of many up-town churches will have to be 
remodeled and their capacity enlarged. Edifices which have hereto¬ 
fore accommodated a thousand worshippers, cannot afford standing 
room for six hundred of these expanded circularities; and the inside 
doors of some churches are altogether inadequate to the emergency 
of a full-dressed belle. . . . Nothing like progress! ” Another called 
“Odd Titles of Books in Former Times” listed a pamphlet of 1686 
entitled “A Most Delectable Sweet Perfumed Nosegay for God’s 
Saints to Smell At,” and another of the same era entitled “A Sigh 
of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed out of a Hole in the Wall 
of an Earthly Vessel, known among Men by the Name of Samuel 
Fish.” Seventeenth century titles, to be sure, were a stock item for 
nineteenth century paragraphers, but a good one at that. Frequently 
little human-interest items were found on the streets of New York— 
perhaps by the sympathetic editor himself. One paragraph was ac¬ 
companied by a tiny picture of a ragged barefooted little girl strut¬ 
ting forward and proudly holding up her short skirts as though they 
were long enough to sweep the ground, while with her elbow bent 
and her fingers delicately splayed she grasped the handle of an ab¬ 
surdly small fancy parasol that she thrust aggressively in front of 
her. 

In later years, when Bonner no longer attended to the details of 
his own paper, the little paragraphs or “scraps” were manufactured 
by Sylvanus Cobb on a weekly salary basis. Although these were all 
included in the Ledger copyright, they were freely copied by weekly 
newspapers throughout the country, and in the end some of them no 
doubt found their way into competing story papers. Uneven in quality 
as these paragraphs certainly were, one cannot help admiring the 
ingenuity of Mr. Cobb in turning them out by the thousand. A fussy 
old lady on a train scolded a brakeman for not calling out the stops 
clearly. He drew himself up and explained: “I am gifted with a very 
fair tenor voice, and I use it according to the pay I receive. There- 
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fore, certainly, you cannot expect much of a tenor voice for eight- 
and-twenty-dollars a month.” A doctor made a pale sick young man 
hoe his garden for him, then prescribed a dose of hoeing taken twice 
a day and charged him one dollar for it. These scraps, each with its 
own little quirk, went on year after year. Cobb was not a Sunday- 
paper reporter who spent his time knocking around the city looking 
up incidents for paragraphs. He stayed quietly at home turning out 
his weekly short story and his weekly novelette installment of six 
or seven thousand words. His four or five weekly scraps must have 
been largely manufactured out of his own head, with the help, per¬ 
haps, of an excellent memory. Though many of them had a “moral,” 
spoiling them for a modern reader, none of them was without a bit 
of local color and a touch of humanity. 

Some of the papers, notably the Ledger and the Weekly, accepted 
occasional short letters from readers, similar to those found in the 
newspapers. A Baltimore citizen who had been moved by the horri¬ 
ble account of a New York tenement-house fire suggested that all 
such houses be required to provide a substantial rope ladder. Another 
reader, during the 1857 depression, sent in a recipe for an extremely 
cheap and nourishing meal, a pudding made largely of cornmeal 
and suet which would fill the stomachs of a family of twelve for a 
total cost of twenty-five cents. Another, who had seen the notice 
in the Ledger of a prize pickerel weighing nineteen pounds, was tak¬ 
ing the liberty of sending to Mr. Bonner, by express, a pickerel caught 
that day weighing nineteen and one-half pounds. “I hope you will 
accept,” wrote this correspondent, not explaining just what else Mr. 
Bonner could do with it. 

The news itself was practically lacking from these newspapers. But 
some events they could scarcely ignore. The assassination of Lincoln 
was the occasion for a good deal of story-paper emotionalism. Mr. 
Beecher reveled in his bathetic best for the New York Ledger: 

It is seldom that history of itself falls into such natural and dramatic 
periods as may be marked in the wonderful tragedy of five years I It 
will be seen, too, that the excitement of feeling, at each step seeming to 
have reached its bounds, still rose, until in the last grand catastrophe it 
surpasses all that man conceived possible or endurable. ... In this last 
year of the war, as victory upon victory, East, West, and South, fore¬ 
tokened the glorious consummation, the nation grew more joyful, until, 
on the fall of Richmond, and the surrender of her, it seemed as if the 
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From Saturday Night, Nov. 26, 1870 

HE RAISED THE CHILD ALOFT AND 
DASHED IT INTO THE NOISY STREAM 


From Saturday Night, Sept. 6, 1884 

‘TLL L’ARN YE WHAT PLACE IT IS TO INSULT ME IN!” CRIED THE 
BRUTAL HESTER, AS SHE SPRUNG FORWARD AND SEIZED THE 
BEWILDERED AND TERRIFIED MARION BY THE HAIR. 
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people had expended no vital force in former emotions, but burst with 
all the freshness of unwasted hearts into the luxuriance of tropical joy. 
Was it possible that human nature could bear another and a greater 
strain? 

Mr. Beecher’s article was followed by a whole series of assassinations 
written up by James Parton—beginning with Julius Caesar and end¬ 
ing with “The Attempted Assassination of Jackson.” 

The assassination of Garfield was an even greater opportunity, 
what with the prolonged, sensational trial, and the final death. Gar¬ 
field was a story-paper favorite even before the shooting. For those 
of us whose knowledge of American history is limited to what we can 
learn in the schools and colleges, it is rather startling to discover that 
the most significant event in Garfield’s brief administration was the 
kiss he gave to his mother at his inauguration. Needless to say, within 
three weeks of his death most of the story papers that accepted ads 
carried one from the E. C. Allen outfit: “Agents wanted for the Life 
of Garfield. ... A complete faithful history from cradle to grave. 
. . . Books all ready for delivery. Outsells any other book ten to 
one.” 

In the handling of the Civil War, the story papers showed their 
most objectionable side. The mob psychologist will perhaps not be 
surprised at this; but it still repels the modern reader to turn over 
these pages and notice the trivial emotionalism, or, worse than that, 
the revoltingly careless humor with which the war was treated, espe¬ 
cially in its early stages. Only very slowly did a more becoming grim¬ 
ness creep into the pages of these papers devoted to entertainment. 

In deference to their newspaper lineage, the story papers regularly 
carried first two columns, then one column, finally just a half-column, 
of news items. The Flag of Our Union specialized in such matters as: 

Hugh McGolericle, from the north of Ireland, was found in the pond 
of the Rhode Island bleach works, Providence, drowned, supposed to 
have been murdered. 

John Abbott, a respectable and wealthy farmer, of some 45 years, cut 
his throat and died in his barnyard in Barnet, Vermont, without any 
known cause. 

These items were under the pastoral heading of “Wayside Gather¬ 
ings.” To fill up two long columns with such brief and sensational 
matters was certainly no light task, and the Flag could justly brag: 
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No reader, unless he has been behind the scenes, can form any idea of 
the labor which goes to make up the paper that is served to him so 
cheaply for his pleasure. He does not think of the thousand and one dif¬ 
ferent foreign and American papers which must be carefully read and 
digested to form the selections and information that we produce weekly 
in these columns. 

The New York Weekly continued the diligence shown by the Flag. 
Even its statistical items were not confined to such matters as the 
cash value of the New York hay crop in 1860, but included the record 
of a man who “lately went into a New Haven saloon and ate five 
oyster stews, one plate of raw oysters, one plate of sausages, a codfish 
ball, three cups of custard, one large plate of pudding, and drank 
three glasses of cider, and six glasses of ale, topping off with a num¬ 
ber of doughnuts and small cakes.” 

The half-column in the Ledger of the late fifties carried some sta¬ 
tistical items, such as the statement that there were 250 German 
newspapers published in the United States, “which is ten times as 
many as there are printed in all Germany.” By the eighties these 
items had yielded entirely to ones that were strictly to the point, 
requiring no embellishment to make them interesting: 

August Sell, twenty-six years old, who had often had crazy fits, lately 
committed suicide at Lexington, Ky. by cutting his throat with a butcher 
knife. He spread an apron and overalls on the floor, and placed a bucket 
to catch the blood. 

When the Family Story Paper opened its career in 1873, it frankly 
called its column “Sensational Items.” By the eighties the past had 
been forgotten. No longer did these papers call themselves newspapers, 
or even literary newspapers. The word “story paper” had at last 
come into its own. 



CHAPTER XX 


Of Breadth and ‘Depth 


T HE serials and the “Answers” were the selling points of the 
story papers; tradition combined with economy dictated 
the editorial and news features. Even with eight serials run¬ 
ning at once, a great deal of space still remained to be filled up in 
these papers composed of forty long, closely packed columns carry¬ 
ing little or no advertising. How could this be done better than by 
appealing to the wide interests of their readers through departments ? 
And to the depths of their readers’ souls through poems and essays 
and moralizing sketches ? 

In the use of departments the story papers forecast the newspaper 
of the future, rather than adhered strictly to that of the past. Several 
of them ran a “Ladies’ Work-Box” or a fashion column. The People’s 
Literary Companion ran a “Farm and Household” department, and 
the Saturday Evening Post provided a weekly supply of agricultural 
misinformation. Generally, agricultural departments were considered 
outside the story-paper field because of the great number of popular 
farm weeklies. The rural masses of America could not afford the more 
expensive fashion magazines; but many of them could and did afford 
the agricultural newspapers that were even cheaper than the story 
papers. Bonner was particularly scornful of amateur efforts in agri¬ 
culture, and took a dig at the religious papers for their folly in this 
respect. The New York Weekly, to be sure, included an “Items for 
Farmers and Gardeners” section in “Our Knowledge Box.” But 
there was very little that was not included in the scope of the Weekly’s 
Knowledge. Someone was supplied with a recipe for gunpowder, while 
a teacher felt that this was the best place to find out how to color 
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book leaves. Many questions were submitted to the readers for an¬ 
swers. 

For a time in the sixties, the New York Weekly ran a “German 
Without a Master” column, “Clearly Taught and Quickly Learnt.” 
It consisted of a brief grammatical explanation, and sentences in Ger¬ 
man and English in parallel columns. Piano Self-Taught, French Self- 
Taught, and other subjects were sometimes experimented with by 
the story papers; but none of these strenuous departments ever had 
any long duration. 

Humor was generally departmentalized. It could, like the kitchen¬ 
ware in a department store, be found always in the same place. The 
half-column or so ran almost exclusively to puns. Imagine fifty-two 
such half-columns each year for fifty years, in an average of a half- 
dozen story papers. Even allowing for a reasonable number of repeti¬ 
tions, this involved a colossal number of puns. As a foreign linguist, 
acquainted with some forty languages, once remarked, “A strange 
language, the English.” Perhaps the pun to end all puns was one of 
the many thousands in the Star Journal: 

A Railway Toast. “Woman, she is lovely if she is only half fare; may 
she always preserve her station; may she have a train of admirers; 
smooth be her track through life; may her chosen one be a-gent, and may 
he conductor to happiness.” 

Oddly enough, sports columns were practically nonexistent. The 
Star Journal attempted such a column in 1879, but discontinued it 
it after two months. The day when professionally organized sport 
was to reach the millions in America was still in the future. Few of 
the readers of story papers had either time or money for anything 
except their own informal games. 

Though departments generally were used as a means of filling up 
space with very little expense or care, Bonner of course managed 
even these in his usual elaborate and expensive way. For a dozen 
or so years, George D. Prentice wrote the humor column. For sixteen 
years, from its start in 1870, the science department was put together 
by Willard Bartlettj a distinguished New York judge and onetime 
law partner of Elihu Root. The Ledger’s science consisted of many 
short items of curious believe-it-or-not interest rather than of any 
profound scientific explanations. An extinct American lizard, whose 
tail alone was eight feet long, a textile factory whose automatic 
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machinery ran all night long without any apparent attention or direc¬ 
tion, the display of grief by the chimpanzee—these were the items 
that the learned judge gathered from far and wide for the entertain¬ 
ment of the Ledger’s readers, if not for their instruction. 

In 1859, when Paul Morphy was at the height of his fame as an 
all-time chess champion, Mr. Bonner paid him $3,000 down for a 
weekly column for the year. At the end of that time Morphy retired 
from chess altogether, and no chess column was ever again attempted 
by an important story paper. Parchesi, perhaps, was thought more 
suited to the family circle. 

At the opposite end of the line from the Ledger’s sparing use of 
departments, was the Sunny—but impecunious—South. Every con¬ 
ceivable form of “department” that had ever been used in any maga¬ 
zine, newspaper, or story paper, was utilized by the Sunny South 
at one time or another to fill up its huge and pretentious spaces. 
“Agricultural Items,” “Our Portrait Gallery,” “Quiz Column,” “Our 
Household,” “Gems of Thought,” “Curious Facts,” “Historical,” 
“The Old Kings and Queens,” “Wit and Humor,” a “Knights of 
Labor” column, “Matrimonial,” and even, in apparent desperation, 
a “Chess Column”—all made their appearance. Then, too, there were 
such newspaper features as a “Dramatic and Musical” column, 
“Southern Society Notes,” and “The Great South—It’s Resources, 
News, Industries, Culture, Scenery, and General Progress—The 
Garden of the World.” The complete absence of any regular report¬ 
ing or of any telegraphic dispatches placed the Sunny South outside 
the newspaper field. It represented the climax of the department—a 
story paper that couldn’t quite make the grade. 

An attempt was made from time to time to please the younger 
members of a family story-paper family. When space could be spared, 
a short moralizing story for the “little folks” would be inserted in a 
half-column or so. For a time the Fireside Companion ran a series of 
“Apprentices’ Biographies,” with portraits and all, of model appren¬ 
tices chosen from various industries. They were all potentially eligible 
for Horatio Alger stories; or, as the Fireside Companion informed 
its readers: “Such boys will be the life and glory of our country in the 
next generation, and it is they who become our Stewarts, our Vander¬ 
bilts, George Laws, and Elias Howes.” 

In the seventies most of the story papers were running a special 
serial for boys. This was in spite of the fact that many of the publish- 
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ers were experimenting with other story papers designed especially for 
boys, or for girls, or for both. Boys were evidently considered apart 
from the rest of the family. The girls could read the adult stories and 
be quite happy. But boys wanted an occasional hero of their own age 
to act the part of a man. 

In 1871 the Weekly emerged triumphantly with Horatio Alger. 
Children’s likes and dislikes do not change as quickly as adults’, so 
that of all the story-paper writers Alger alone was destined to survive 
long enough to have been read by people who are still young today. 
Many a person still in his thirties remembers, with shamefaced glee, 
how he stumbled across the old' bundle of Alger books in the attic, 
or borrowed them from the long-undisturbed bookcase of a favorite 
uncle in the country. The Alger hero was perfectly calculated to 
please the Small Boy of America. This hero was by no means a goody- 
goody. He not only had guts—he was decidedly clever. He could out- 
trick the trickiest villain he found in his path. “Abner Holden’s 
Bound Boy” was by no means a charity orphan who underwent long 
and patient suffering at the hands of a tyrant. The story opened with 
a contest between the boy and master as to who could get the better 
of the other—and of course the boy succeeded in making life miser¬ 
able for the master. When Abner Holden tried to steal the young 
hero’s five dollars, his every move was anticipated. The hero not only 
locked the money in his trunk, but he had the foresight to first take 
from his trunk a fish horn and hide it under his pillow “before retir¬ 
ing.” He also put the key to the trunk under his sheet. He also placed 
in his pocket book, which he knew Abner Holden would examine, a 
key which he had picked up one day in the street and, with the char¬ 
acteristic foresight of an Alger hero, had kept. Then he went to bed 
and pretended to be asleep when he was not. Later Abner Holden 
came into his room with a candle; he found the key in the pocket, 
and with a low exclamation of satisfaction, tried the trunk lock. At 
this point the candle was suddenly extinguished and a horrible blast 
on the fish horn startled Abner Holden out of his wits in the darkness 
of the garret. He proceeded rapidly down the stairs and did not again 
attempt to rob “our hero” in the night. 

Now Alger has been taken much too seriously by modern critics. 
It is very doubtful if the Small Boy of America, delighting in each 
of the several clever and exciting adventures which were strung along 
“our hero’s” path to success, proceeded to form any general conclu- 
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sions therefrom on the structure of society or the chances of success 
for the underprivileged. Alger’s only fault was a total lack of literary 
ability; but then, he was also without literary pretense. Incidentally, 
Alger’s heroes, no matter how down-and-out they were at the start, 
always had enough money left for “a good breakfast.” “ ‘I will make 
a good breakfast, at any rate,’ said Herbert, philosophically. ‘After¬ 
wards, I will consider what to do.’ ” 

For the first four or five years of its existence the Family Story 
Paper ran a regular department “For the American Boys and Girls.” 
The children even rated a whole page, for a time, including a special 
boys’ serial, with an illustration, a little song, a poem, a fairy story 
for little children, a “Puzzle for Boys and Girls” and “Answers to 
Boys and Girls.” In the “Answers” the editor of the Family Story 
Paper was apt to be evasive about such serious problems as a fight 
with a former school chum; but he was glad to assure one “Billy” 
that “the trade of carpenter is a very good one for a youth who has 
made up his mind to work. Who knows but that, in due season, Billy 
may become a successful builder.” “Little Mary” was told: “A child 
eight years of age is a day or two too young to go to balls in the present 
era. Perhaps, however, in the good time to come, when civilization 
becomes more advanced, it will be fashionable. Who knows?” 

This department, like so many other things in the Family Story 
Paper, was abandoned when the paper could afford to pay for more 
serials. Disappointed boys and girls were tactfully informed that their 
questions would be given due consideration in the regular “Answers” 
column. 

Poetry, like the departments, helped to fill up space; it also helped 
to make a pretty page. Poems for the million were quite a story-paper 
specialty, and they were turned out by the thousand, each issue of 
each paper requiring a half-dozen brief sentimental effusions. The 
incredible fact is that the Ledger actually paid at the minimum rate 
of $10 for every one of these contributions; after the Civil War $15 
apiece was paid to such a regular Ledger poet as Emma Alice Browne, 
who contributed two a month. Ten dollars was as much as many a 
laborer made in a week. The cost of roast beef in the inflationary 
year of 1864 was only twenty-five cents per pound. Forty pounds of 
roast beef for a dozen or so lines of sentiment was a good price. Few 
poets today are so fortunate. Nor was it the habit of the Ledger 
to reward only its “name” poets. In the Ledger files were many ac- 
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knowledgments from obscure reporters who eked out their meager 
salaries with an occasional bit of poetry. In 1884 the Journalist ob¬ 
served : “In a single year Robert Bonner paid Caleb Dunn for fifty- 
seven and Nathan D. Urner for fifty so-called poems. It was a dan¬ 
gerous precedent.” 

The Ledger, in this as in so many other things, was only following 
the precedent of the Flag, though it doubled or tripled the amount 
given. Poe accepted the $5 per poem offered by Mr. Gleason. At this 
price the Flag had signed up almost all of the poets who, in their day, 
had some little standing—Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, Park Ben¬ 
jamin, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Stephens. So regularly did these poets 
contribute that when Mr. Griswold wrote in the interest of the much 
favored Cary sisters, Mr. Gleason felt he must turn them down. 

The Ledger began its literary career with a poet, or rather, in the 
language of the day, a poetess. No more fitting a poetess than Mrs. 
Sigourney could have been found for the early story paper, with its 
mixed news and “literary” features. Mrs. Sigourney was the journalist 
in verse. Her special assignment was the human-interest stories. Like 
a good newspaper man of the times, she scanned the “exchanges” with 
a sharp eye. If an Indian girl was buried in a frontier post in Wis¬ 
consin, Mrs. Sigourney wrote a poem about it. If a convict, after 
twenty years, was pardoned by the governor of Massachusetts just 
in time to have Thanksgiving dinner with his grandchildren, Mrs. 
Sigourney wrote a very long poem about it. If a Northern mother 
heard of the death of her son from the plague in far-off New Orleans, 
Mrs. Sigourney wrote a poem about the ancient woman who kissed 
the cold forehead “for his mother’s sake.” Mrs. Sigourney frequently 
attached a little asterisk and footnote, giving the date, time, and place 
of the inspiring event. 

Like a journalist, too, Mrs. Sigourney snatched every available 
moment for her work. In a postscript to a letter to Bonner she wrote: 
“Having a few moments before the mail closes, I add a short poem 
for your columns.” Like a journalist, Mrs. Sigourney had a keen 
practical eye for her paper’s marketing needs. She felt that a poem 
on Washington’s reception at the Vernon Mansion House in New¬ 
port would greatly increase the circulation of the Ledger in that part 
of the country, and advised Bonner to send a copy of the paper con¬ 
taining the poem to the local library. She took the rejection of her 
poem “Seneca Lake” quite in her stride—she had only “supposed 
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it might be the means of gaining subscribers in this vicinity to the 
Ledger ” As to her poem on “our great armory conflagration” at Hart¬ 
ford, she was anxious that it be published soon, as “the people here 
are anxious to see it, and wished to engage it for their periodicals.” 

Other story papers were sometimes willing to outbid the Ledger 
for a Ledger poet. Alice Cary tried to exact a higher price from Bon¬ 
ner since she had been given $25 elsewhere, she averred. This sum 
probably came from the New York Weekly which was then publish¬ 
ing an occasional poem of Miss Cary’s. Yet she showed no willingness 
to give up the Ledger as a steady market, and settled with Bonner 
for $50 monthly in exchange for one poem a week. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Kidder not only wrote for the Ledger for twenty- 
seven years, but she had a long contract with the Fireside Companion 
for a poem a week. When she died, the Boston Sunday Herald, in a 
sentimental obituary on the vast number of souls she had saved 
through her hymns, took time out to estimate that she had made a 
total of $80,000 from her newspaper verse. That she made at least 
$20 a week from the story papers alone seems beyond question. She 
also wrote poems for many other papers and magazines, and con¬ 
tributed most of the words of the Moody Hymnal. She wrote love 
poetry, religious poetry, graveyard poetry, moral poetry—all the four 
acceptable types in story-paper world, all filled with the acceptable 
cliches. She was at least musical, which is more than could be said 
for the moralizing Miss Cary. 

The bulk of the verse in most of the story papers was no doubt 
free or copied from other sources. The Saturday Journal, in announc¬ 
ing proudly that they paid “for all matter used,” made an exception 
of poetry. They had more things pressed upon them “to be honored 
with publication” than they could find space for. Most story-paper 
poets were obscure names even in story-paper world. The proud au¬ 
thors did not even receive a letter in acknowledgment of their offer¬ 
ings. Instead they were informed of “grateful” acceptance at the end 
of the correspondents’ column. The number of persons who at all 
times and in all places can weep in sweetly sounding lines—without 
pay — U pon the grave of a little child is generally sufficient for the 
current needs of popular literature. 

The more versatile of story-paper publishers could themselves turn 
out a poem in a pinch. Mr. Ballou, although he avoided having opin¬ 
ions in general, felt that a poem on the sufferings of “The Little Chip 
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Gatherer” was safe enough. The chip-gatherer, in fact, was already in 
the days of the Flag a recognized heroine of story-paper poetry. 

In the seventies appeared an elegant little book in a cloth binding 
with gilt-edged pages, with a delicately engraved portrait of Mr. 
Francis S. Smith. It was called Poems for the Million and was re¬ 
spectfully dedicated to the patrons of the Weekly, “whose kind ap¬ 
preciation had encouraged [the author] to hope that [his] efforts 
in the field of poesy might be received by the general public with 
some little favor.” Except for a shortage of graveyard poetry, this 
little book represented everything in the poetic line that most de¬ 
lighted the readers of story papers. The titles included: 

“Be Kind to your Mother 1” 

“The Drunkard’s Dream” 

“Send the Little Ones Happy to Bed” 

“The Honest Working Girl” 

“Heart-Hunger” 

“Twilight Musings” 

“The Power of Steam” 

“Spoil the Rod and Spare the Child” 

“The Vail of the Betrayed” 

“The Beggar Girl’s Complaint.” 

Poetry, except for an occasional story in verse, had to be short. 
Most of the space between the serials was filled up by sketches, which 
could be a column or two in length. Sketches seem to have been the 
despair of story-paper editors. They would accept almost anything. 
The Fireside Companion even went so far as to print a story entitled 
“Saved by Mesmerism,” although such fads were generally banned 
by this most orthodox of story papers. The story had a sensational 
touch, and they could not afford to turn it down. Sketches, in fact, 
exhibited more variety than the serials. They were stupider than 
the stupidest serials, but harder to classify. Certain rules, such as 
that forbidding a tragic ending, which applied inflexibly to the serials, 
were occasionally relaxed for a sketch. A touch of morbid pathos 
would do very nicely for an ending. Pathetic insanity was not in¬ 
frequent in the short stories. Oriental and Italian legends provided 
bathos or horror: a beautiful, passionate Moslem princess, dressed 
as a page, saved the life of an English warrior by flinging herself 
before him and herself taking the fatal bullet; a Florentine duchess 
sent to her husband, the duke, a blue velvet basket covered with fine 
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laces and containing, underneath a rich collar and cuffs, the beautiful 
head of his paramour. Under the title of “The Masked Duel,” a story 
by Ingraham told of two rivals who, after a masked ball, fought a 
duel at the end of which the victor discovered he had killed his own 
brother. 

A sensational serial with a comic ending was quite as unorthodox 
as one with a tragic ending. But in the short stories even a touch of 
parody was allowed. In Mary Kyle Dallas’s “Identified by His Corns,” 
a lady told how, in her happy youth, her betrothed and her guardian 
uncle, both under the influence of wine, had a serious quarrel in which 
her betrothed was heard to say: “I never felt like killing anyone be¬ 
fore ! I do now! ” That night the uncle disappeared and a body was 
fished up from the brook. Days of agony followed for the lady, who 
was convinced of her lover’s innocence. At the dramatic trial the 
butler assured the jury that he identified the body “in particular by 
his corns! ” 

“ 'Hey ? what! you rascal. Identified me by my corns. I haven’t 
any . . ” said the uncle as he elbowed his way through the crowd. 

These variations on the sensational romance were not as common 
as an abbreviated version of a “blood-and-thunder” Western. Story- 
paper conventions practically required a two-and-a-half-column ad¬ 
venture story with a picture on page eight. Cobb wrote simple hunting 
stories; he wrote them by the gross until, as he admitted to Bonner, 
he gave out of animals. 

A little extra violence helped out a short story. Dr. S. Compton 
Smith in the Ledger had a whole party of whites, men and women, 
slaughtered by a band of Mexicans; then he had an Indian half- 
breed, whom the slaughtered whites had once befriended, gradually 
collect the scalps of all the guilty Mexicans, and bring them in in 
batches to the camp, some of them dried and cured after the Indian 
fashion, others fresh, “the long dark hair still damp with blood.” 

Little attempt was made to give these “adventure” stories any 
element of surprise, or fillip, or individuality. On the other hand, the 
authors were never sparing of incident, often sacrificing, generously, 
to a one-column story enough to make a novel according to reasona¬ 
ble standards. Take, for instance, a story by Edward Ellis in the 
Weekly, called “A Merited Fate.” It consisted of about 2,200 words, 
crowded into a little less than one-and-a-half columns, and gave the 
entire life history of a villainous half-breed. It told of his villainous 
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white father, of this father’s hanging by the incensed people, of his 
Indian mother’s second marriage, his own murder of his stepfather, 
his great value to traders because of his knowledge of Indian lan¬ 
guages, his many murderous tricks on both Indians and traders, get¬ 
ting whole parties to exterminate each other while he made away with 
the goods, his withdrawal to the mountains for three years, his pur- 
sual by an Indian war party to the edge of a chasm too wide for his 
horse to jump, his various stratagems to save his life, his attempt to 
burn himself rather than let the Indians get his scalp, and finally his 
leap into the chasm. 

His amazed tormentors saw his blazing form crouched and balancing for 
an instant in mid-air over the frightful abyss, and then, incredible as it 
may seem, he struck upon the opposite side, several feet from the edge 
of the precipice, where, had he possessed any remaining strength, he 
could have easily sustained himself, and where he would have been safe, 
as the Indians would have scorned to harm him after such a wonderful 
feat. But at the moment of alighting he had fainted, and now commenced 
slowly slipping backward into the chasm. Transfixed with horror, the 
savages approached the edge of the cliff and gazed over. Down that awful 
abyss, they saw a human form spinning from crag to crag, until at length 
it lay a shapeless mass at the bottom! 

This was published in 1864. It was frequently alleged that the story 
papers grew more sensational in the eighties. 

Story papers of the type of the Boston True Flag and the Ameri¬ 
can Union, which made a point of carrying no serial stories, had a 
special problem. They adhered to the old Flag of Our Union format 
of four mammoth-sized pages. The first of these pages and part of 
the second was filled with a condensed sensational novel. “The Quad¬ 
roon Wife—A Tale of the Southwest by Theodore W. Arnold,” was 
typical of the True Flag in the fifties, the day of its great popularity. 
Marianne DuBarry returned to the home of her father and new step¬ 
mother, a beautiful woman of half her husband’s age who seemed 
obviously to have married for money. Marianne hoped to reconcile 
her father to her own betrothal to a poor Northern cousin; but her 
father responded by forbidding her to leave his house again. Soon 
a handsome young man introduced himself as qualified to fill the 
job of her father’s secretary. As the stepmother was telling this new 
secretary of her sudden passion for him, a pistol ball crashed through 
the window and the young man fell to the floor. Outside, Madame 
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DuBarry’s husband was seen with the pistol in his hand. The secre¬ 
tary had been wounded only in his arm, and the husband stated that 
he had intended the shot for his wife. A little later Madame visited 
her husband in his library, dashed the pistol he aimed at her from 
his hand, and flourished a dagger at him. When the husband ex¬ 
pressed surprise, saying he had always been good to her, she asked 
him if he remembered Antoinette? Antoinette, it appeared, was her 
own mother, a former slave who had been wronged by the man 
Madame DuBarry was about to kill. After a moment of dramatic 
horror, the wife explained that she was not her husband’s own daugh¬ 
ter, but the daughter of a free man whom Antoinette married after 
her escape to the North. When Antoinette died she extorted from 
her daughter a promise to avenge her wrongs. After this brief, but 
adequate, explanation, the quadroon buried the dagger in her hus¬ 
band’s heart. “The infuriate woman gazed upon him with her hell- 
lighted eye for a moment. There was a smile of satisfaction upon her 
siren lip. . . . Then she went to see the man she loved. “ T have sent 
him down to hell for thy sake, Norman Redwood,’ said she, with a 
smile so loathsome that the secretary recoiled in horror.” When the 
secretary stated that he loved another, the quadroon, after a “wild, 
melancholy wail,” got out her dagger again. At this point not only 
did the servants arrive, but Marianne rushed in to cry, “Oh, Allan, 
my husband! ’’ The quadroon drowned herself in the river, and Allan 
and Marianne lived happily ever after. 

Of course, the modern “true confessions,” written as they are by 
more competent writers, make this sort of thing seem pretty pink 
and tearoomy. Still, the True Flag was doing well for the fifties, and 
for such a patriotic magazine, too. The True Flag’s requirements were 
unusual, since it had to make up, in a very short space, for having 
no long stories. Thousands of story-paper sketches, including those 
on the inside pages of the True Flag, were far from sensational. The 
great bulk of them, in fact, were dull and moralizing. T. S. Arthur 
provided the model. 

To judge by the popularity of these short stories, America, in one 
of its moods, was one vast Sunday school, and T. S. Arthur was its 
superintendent. Arthur did not write only of drinking and gambling. 
He wrote of literally thousands of venial sins that he had apparently 
catalogued on as many thousands of three-by-five cards for as many 
thousands of stories. A merchant who angrily refused to give a neigh- 
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bor a loan to be returned the next day was filled with remorse, then 
much relieved to hear that his clerk had softened his message and 
left the way open for him to grant another request of the same neigh¬ 
bor ; a young woman who jilted a man because he had failed in busi¬ 
ness made a most unfortunate marriage, while the man soon became 
successful and found a better woman for a wife; a merchant who 
taught his sales clerk to deceive the public as to the quality of his 
wares later found the same sales clerk swindling him out of his whole 
business; a woman who mourned too long for her little girl and made 
her husband miserable finally became more sociable when she found 
her husband making a date to take another woman to the opera; 
a too literary wife who had to be taught tactfully by her mother-in- 
law “that there was poetry in a mutton-chop well-cooked” found 
that by good cooking she lost “none of her mental attractions”; so 
on and on it went, week after week, year after year, first in the pages 
of the Flag of Our Union, then in those of the Ledger. Nor did it end 
with the retirement of T. S. Arthur from the story-paper field. 
Sylvanus Cobb and Amy Randolph went on with it in the Ledger; 
Helen Forrest Graves, W. Mason Turner, Mrs. E. Burke Collins, and 
dozens of others went on with it in the other weeklies. Even the little 
love stories were given a moralizing tinge. Jealous lovers were pun¬ 
ished by the strangest misunderstandings, and only reunited by 
equally strange accidents after long separations. Any homely young 
girl who stayed home from a picnic in order to attend her sick aunt 
was invariably discovered in the act by the special guest of honor 
who happened to be snooping around in the aunt’s kitchen before he 
went to the picnic. A Cinderella story was usually given an entirely 
indigenous nineteenth century American background; but occasion¬ 
ally, for a little spice, the scene might be laid in Paris, and the Cin¬ 
derella a grisette whose virtue was doubted by the young man’s cyni¬ 
cal friend, but who, in the end, was triumphantly vindicated. A 
woman who chose a poor teetotaler in spite of her parents’ prefer¬ 
ence for a rich and apparently proper young man was invariably 
vindicated by the poor teetotaler turning out to be rich after all, and 
the rich young man just a gambling impostor. Or a young girl who, 
out of the kindness of her heart, baked a pumpkin pie for an old man 
who was leaving town that day, found that the old man had a count- 
inghouse in New York and an excellent job open for her betrothed, 
who had hitherto been too poor to marry. 
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The moralizing tone of these stories was not something forced 
upon an unwilling public by educators and preachers. It was given 
to them by commercial-minded publishers who aimed to please and 
so to make money. Why the people were pleased is a question the 
twentieth century mind finds hard to answer. Perhaps, in the absence 
of the radio, the nineteenth century housewife needed a little self- 
satisfied moralizing to console her as she shoveled the coal into her 
kitchen stove. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Strange Qompany on Fage Four 


S TORY-PAPER bon ton, as set by the Ledger, required that page 
four be altogether apart from the rest of the paper. No serial 
story, with its reputation for sensationalism, was ever allowed 
to sully page four. It was the parlor, if not the study, of story-paper 
world. And sometimes it tried to be the study. The subtitle of the 
New York Weekly was “A Journal of Useful Knowledge, Romance, 
Amusement.” No matter how prominent romance might become, 
knowledge was never entirely dropped. On page four an effort was 
made to keep it going in a painless sort of way. 

Such popular biographers as the Ledger chose to engage for its 
pages were expected to produce a half-column or so on such subjects 
as the “life” of Cleopatra, or an incident in the life of Napoleon. The 
Ledger was pleased to announce a whole series of “Roman Emperors” 
by Mr. Abbott, stating it to be the aim of the paper “to instruct as 
well as entertain.” The editor was also careful to inform his readers 
that the sketches would be brief. 

A few long articles were printed for their occasional advertising 
value rather than for any real substance. The harmless essays by 
“Twelve Distinguished College Presidents of the United States” on 
such subjects as the reasons for going to college or “Hints to Business 
Men on Mental Culture” could scarcely have taxed even a story- 
paper reader’s brain. The “Twelve Distinguished Senators,” to be 
sure, made an effort to display their knowledge of history. The New 
York Weekly was so impressed by these advertising tricks that it 
engaged a former vice president, one Schuyler Colfax, to write a series 
of “Capitol Reminiscences” for its columns. 

Saturday Night, in its efforts to keep up with the Ledger, hired 
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the services of R. Shelton Mackenzie. His column was designed to 
add “tone” to the paper; it certainly added little else. At first the 
column was appropriately headed “About Everything,” and included 
such items as the exact number of characters in the works of Scott 
and Dickens, which Mr. Mackenzie had discovered, “by careful count¬ 
ing,” to be 1,659 for Scott and, by estimation, 1,100 for Dickens. 
Later half-columns by Mr. Mackenzie were devoted to single* sub¬ 
jects, such as “Fairy Tales and Legends,” “The Processes of Coin¬ 
age,” and “Livingstone and Stanley.” After Mackenzie’s death in 
1881, Saturday Night reprinted a few of his old articles, then gave 
the whole business up as a bad job. Norman Munro’s sheet, begun 
in the days of the story paper’s maturity, never even attempted in¬ 
formative articles, but devoted the entire page four to short stories 
and “departments.” On the other hand, Beadle’s paper did not in¬ 
tend to neglect the intellectual culture of its readers. It announced 
a series of biographies of famous women, observing that “in the course 
of the season the Saturday Journal audience will have added greatly 
to its store of mind treasures.” 

A little humor—even though intentional—was not considered out 
of place on the editorial page. This was in addition to that supplied 
regularly in the humor column. The Ledger usually had a funny 
poem by Thomas Dunn English or John Godfrey Saxe. Josh Billings 
had a regular contract with the New York Weekly—bless its heart. 
Yet Josh Billings—or Henry W. Shaw before he achieved this finan¬ 
cial success—had to learn one of the secrets of story-paper humor. 
From the time when the Williams papers ran “Deacon Snowball’s 
Sermons” in Negro dialect, the only steadily acceptable type of humor 
apart from the pun had been misspelling. One of Mr. Shaw’s early 
efforts, the essay on the mule, seemed destined for oblivion after its 
appearance in a local paper. Then its author read some Artemus 
Ward. “He took down his essay on the mule, ‘slewed around the spell¬ 
ing,’ and mailed it with the signature ‘Josh Billings’—to the New 
York Era ” Shortly after this he received the offer of $100 the half¬ 
column for the New York Weekly. 

Alone among the popular literature of this period, humor recog¬ 
nized no class, and the best humorists appeared in both the exclusive 
magazines and the story papers. Except for Mark Twain, almost all 
of America’s great humorists—Petroleum V. Nasby, Bill Arp, Arte¬ 
mus Ward, Bricktop—appeared occasionally in some story paper. 
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Mark Twain, the exception, is the only one still widely read today. 

The Beadle paper had its own humorists, who were at their best 
on page four. For a time they ran a column called “A Good Time 
Coming” which included among many other prophecies one to the 
effect that in the future no one would have to rent costly pews in 
church or get up out of bed on Sunday, “for microphones in all the 
houses will be connected with the church and the sermon will be shot 
right into your house.” Another prophecy still remains in the domain 
of humor rather than of reality. The Star Journal predicted: “Every¬ 
one will have the right to write poetry then, and it will be treason 
for an editor to return an article without the full value of it enclosed; 
this will prevent untold suffering and hard feeling.” When it comes 
to essentials, society after all has not progressed too unexpectedly far. 

A necessary element of any true-blue story-paper page four was 
Fanny Fernism. Fanny Fern did not initiate the plague of feminine 
chit-chat; but she made it so popular that for years a story paper 
hardly dared appear without a column by Hattie Hateful or Eve 
Lawless or Kate Thorn, on some such subject as cranky husbands 
or the trials of moving or the kindly treatment of domestic servants. 
All these common things had to be treated in a highly stylized man¬ 
ner, or their authors would be unable to compete with the inimitable 
Fanny and the wild exclamatory phrases she threw about. Fanny 
wrote of the heavenly joys of having closets, or of the utter ridicu¬ 
lousness of cookbooks that listed ingredients that no sensible person 
would ever pay for. Yet Fanny was nobody’s fool: a little sentiment, 
a little malice, a good deal of platitudinous common sense, and just a 
hint of radicalism now and then, made a most popular mixture. In 
a column entitled “A Recipe for the Million” she wrote: 

Don’t expect more of human nature than can be got out of it. 

For instance, if you confine your merry daughter’s reading to “Watts 
on the Mind,” don’t expect to know what’s on her mind till she runs 
off with your coachman. . . . Don’t look for anything but tomb-stone 
sermons if you keep your minister on a low salary and spare diet. . . . 
Don’t look for anything but eye-service from your domestics, when you 
wholly ignore their need of human sympathy in their joys and sorrows. 
If you meet your child’s natural and proper curiosity, on what are called 
“forbidden subjects,” with fibs or evasions, don’t be astonished if you 
find an equivocal book under his pillow. If your articles have been ac¬ 
cepted where Tom Titmouse’s have been rejected, know that the spec- 
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tacles are yet to be invented which will enable him to “see anything” 
in your writings. 

And so on went the dashing Fanny Fern, week after week, year after 
year, never missing a column in the Ledger from 1856 until the day 
of her death in 1872, getting reprinted in the London penny weeklies, 
translated into German newspapers, copied into hundreds of country 
newspapers in America. In book form she was taken seriously by 
even so pompous a paper as the British Economist was in 1855. Cer¬ 
tainly she was not without courage. It took courage, for instance, 
to praise Walt Whitman to the Victorian millions of mid-century 
America. Yet the “Fresh Fern Leaves” said of Leaves of Grass: 

Well baptized: fresh, hardy and grown for the masses. . . . Walt 
Whitman, the effeminate world needed thee. The timidest soul whose 
wings ever dropped with discouragement, could not choose but rise upon 
thy strong pinions 

“Undrape—you are not guilty to me, nor stale, 
nor discarded; 

I see through the broadcloth and gingham 
whether or no.” 

Walt Whitman, the world needed a “Native American” of thorough, 
out and out breed—enamored of women not ladies, men not gentlemen; 
something beside a mere Catholic-hating Know-Nothing; . . . 

I would fain share the unmingled delight which these “Leaves” have 
given me. 

I say unmingled; I am not unaware that the charge of coarseness and 
sensuality has been affixed to them. . . . Let him who can do so, shroud 
the eyes of the nursing babe lest it should see its mother’s breast. 

Fanny finished off an unusually long “column” with a liberal num¬ 
ber of quotations from the Leaves. Then, to soothe her audience after 
this great shock, she added a little effusion on “Little Benny’s Tomb¬ 
stone”: “. . . for somewhere . . . there is an empty crib, a vacant 
chair, useless robes and toys, a desolate hearthstone, and a weeping 
mother.” Fanny Fern knew her audience and earned her money. 

When Fanny Fern died, the Ledger promptly engaged Mary Kyle 
Dallas to carry on in the same style. Not a week could be skipped— 
Fanny Fernism was now an institution. Mrs. Dallas did pretty well 
by her forerunner, with such columns as one on “Dropping into 
Poetry—-Broken Hearted Women”: 
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I know if I had been jilted by anyone, I should be too “mad” to sit 
down and make a bushel of poetry or so about it. I should forget about 
cypresses and forget-me-nots and things, and be unable to count the 
poetical feet carefully enough for publication. . . . Besides, I wouldn’t 
set the fellow up so. . . . Catch a woman to poetize her faithful lover, 
though! She can’t rhyme about him as long as he calls on her seven times 
a week. 

Side by side with Fanny Fern or Mary Kyle Dallas on the Ledger’s 
Page Four appeared one of the distinguished preachers of America. 
This was not such strange company as it might seem, since Henry 
Ward Beecher could match Fanny any day in extravagant phrases, 
or gushing sentimentality, or meaningless chit-chat, or shrewd com¬ 
mon sense, or daring and forthright radicalism. Beecher was quite 
as much a newspaper columnist as he was a preacher—more a colum¬ 
nist, thought some people. 

In the years after the war, when he wrote under his own name, 
Henry Ward Beecher, minister of the gospel, was the Ledger’s great¬ 
est stroke. He was a more sensational catch than Mrs. Southworth 
herself. When the other story papers failed to get Ledger writers 
for their own columns, they could proceed to act as if Mrs. South- 
worth or Cobb or the Lewises did not exist. But they could not ignore 
Beecher. They were only too glad to pick up an unusual item about 
him, or to print something he was supposed to have said or written 
in the past. Bonner must have known that, as usual, he had the sup¬ 
port of millions when he wrote at Beecher’s death, “The world has 
lost the greatest genius of the age.” 

Beecher’s popularity reached far beyond his Brooklyn church, far 
beyond even the Ledger audience, great though that was. His Ledger 
articles, in their largely secular content, were only another revela¬ 
tion of the basic reason for his popularity: he represented, in the 
ministry itself, a great change that was taking place in the minds of 
laymen toward religion. For multitudes of Americans religion was 
ceasing to be an end in itself, and becoming instead a guide to the 
affairs of this world. This meant that theology was gradually losing 
the great importance it possessed in the days when most Americans 
were decided Calvinists, and the rest of them equally decided Epis¬ 
copalians or Quakers or Mennonites or Catholics. In the sixties, the 
days of Beecher’s greatest popularity, most of the men whose pro¬ 
fession was religion still clung to the old theologies on which they 
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were trained. But here was a very minister of religion who not only 
agreed with the trend amongst laymen—he led that trend. On all 
the worldly issues of his time—on abolition, on women’s rights, on 
the ten-hour movement, to name only a few—Beecher took a stand. 
Sometimes, as in the case of women’s suffrage, it was a radical stand. 
At other times, as in his expressed lack of sympathy with the ten- 
hour day for workingmen, it was a conservative, almost a reaction¬ 
ary, stand. In no case did any particular stand that he took win 
him great popularity. Each position on each controversial issue won 
him quite as many enemies as it did friends. Certainly his position 
in favor of women’s suffrage was against the majority opinion of his 
times. His popularity rested on the fact that, as minister, he did 
take a stand on every political and social and ethical issue of the 
everyday world; he dismissed as of no account all the purely theologi¬ 
cal issues. As a minister, too, he found time to engage actively in 
all the affairs of this world—to campaign for Fremont’s election, to 
write articles on the potato mania, to breed prize cattle, to edit weekly 
papers, to lecture for pay on all sorts of secular subjects, to par¬ 
ticipate in bowling tournaments and drive fast horses, to write 
a weekly column for the Ledger, and even to try his hand at a 
novel. 

Beecher’s regular column in the Ledger revealed all his multitudi¬ 
nous interests. He reveled in all forms of action, all types of emo¬ 
tion when accompanied by action. At the opening of the Civil War 
he launched into a diffuse and sentimentalized description of the 
spirit of the nation, as he perceived it when riding from Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati, and then to Indianapolis. “It was like a long ride 
through an infinite and everlasting camp. Night or day was alike. 
States were simply hives a-swarming.” Then he suddenly dropped 
the rhetoric to give a most exact and detailed description of the par¬ 
ticular type of cannon he saw manufactured for the government at 
Pittsburgh. This minister of the gospel never entirely lost his notori¬ 
ous interest in weapons. In a half-humorous article on an attempt to 
rob him, he wrote of the pistols he always kept loaded by his bed, 
“A man that will lie still while thieves are in the house, or only scare 
them with noise instead of making an example of them, is half guilty 
of their crimes.” No wonder a staid New England minister called him 
an “inspired rowdy.” 

Beecher did not avoid religious subjects in his Ledger column, but 
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he approached them in a secular spirit. He wrote of the Bible as the 
basis of his early education: 

The New Testament was read to us, committed to memory, and made 
the theme of much instruction. Yet, we escaped from it, when left to our 
own will, into the great roaming ground of the Old Testament. All the 
history of the Israelites was like an unrolled picture. . . . The story 
of Joseph was as fascinating at the hundredth reading as at the first. 
The “Ten Plagues of Egypt” were our very tragedies. No drawing or 
picture will ever give to those scenes the dark grandeur and interest of 
horror with which our imagination clothed theml . . . 

I have nothing to regret in the early interest which I was made to 
feel in the Sacred Scriptures! It can hardly be possible for many children 
in these full days of books to have such an experience. In our days, the 
Bible was not one book among a thousand. It was almost literally a soli¬ 
tary book. . . . Into it we entered, and in it we roamed, as a child 
may be imagined to wander through some old mansion filled with pic¬ 
tures and curiosities of art and relicts of a venerable age. 

To the Americans of an older generation, to Beecher’s own father, 
this literary and romantic approach to the Bible was not Christianity 
at all, but sheer paganism. 

The Ledger’s requirement of nonsectarianism worried the sup¬ 
posedly Calvinistic Mr. Beecher not at all. He was even able to write 
an article on the touchy subject of predestination without violating 
any of the Ledger rules: 

The doctrine of Predestination has a great many uses, not mentioned 
in the books, a few of which I will set down. 

1. It is an admirable trap for conceit. Thousands of men have sup¬ 
posed that they knew a great deal about it. . . . 

If the theme were not so august, it would be amusing to hear one of 
these wiseacres disputing about the Divine nature and government. 
“God must” “God could not do otherwise,” “God cannot” “it was 
necessary for God,” and such like impudent phrases will fly back and 
forth, as if they were talking about a Congressman or a child. . . . 

2. The doctrine of Predestination is admirably fitted, with its adjuncts, 
to bring a man into hopeless perplexity, and to take away from him 
all quiet of mind. . . . 

3. It need not be supposed that there is no eminent truth of which 
Predestination is an imperfect expression. . . . We are not to revile or 
ridicule the doctrine of Decrees, or of Predestination. But we are not 
either to assume that we have solved the mystery. The most reverential 
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mode of treating these venerable themes, which have been for so many 
ages debated with so little light or profit, is to let them alone. They are 
divine secrets. Our duties are simple, plain, obvious. 

Do not waste in a vain curiosity the time and strength which would 
be so much better employed in practical godliness. 

This was the secret of Beecher’s popularity in the period of an all- 
too-painful religious conflict. He dismissed the issue. He diverted 
it into other channels—those of practical godliness in the broadest 
conception of the phrase. That such a preacher should ultimately be 
charged with adultery was a great personal shock to millions of 
Americans. Probably most of Beecher’s admirers shared the view of 
that Long Island farmer “who commended the jury that had stood 
three for conviction and nine for acquittal on the ground that, in his 
opinion, Mr. Beecher was three-quarters innocent.” 

The one-quarter guilty meant that no longer could Mr. Beecher’s 
name appear in the pages of a popular family journal, although the 
editor of the Ledger remained his friend and admirer to the end. The 
adultery trial meant the crashing, not of Beecher the man, but of 
something more serious, Beecher the popular idol. Cobb wrote to 
Bonner: 

God grant that Henry Ward Beecher may come out all right. It is not 
so much of the man I think as it is of the grand cause he represents. He 
is, to-day, the captain of the host in the lead of a broad and sublime 
liberal Christianity, and O! What a shock would fall with his fall. I 
said to my wife, last evening, at the tea-table, that the fall of Benedict 
Arnold from his glorious pinnacle was as nothing compared with the 
fall of this Man of to-day! He must not fall! God save our land from the 
dire calamity. 

Cobb, as always, represented a multitude in his feeling. But, of 
course, liberal Protestantism did not go out with Beecher. The liberali¬ 
zation of religion in America did not depend upon Beecher or anyone 
else. Beecher had simply made it easier for people. He had made it 
seem a happy thing to break away from the old faith. Beecher was 
unquestionably more secular-minded than anybody really thought 
a professional man of religion ought to be. But there he was—a 
minister—and like that. He had mingled religion with the affairs of 
this world—and in the process the affairs of this world had been 
quietly, almost insidiously, mingled with religion. The old theology 
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was being imperceptibly watered down. No one but Beecher could do 
it so nicely—could give to that anguished parting with the old faith 
so much of sunshine. 

Fortunately for the rest of story-paper world, America had another 
pulpit idol besides Henry Ward Beecher. In the late 1860’s Saturday 
Night and the New York Weekly were squabbling not only about 
May Agnes Fleming, but about the Reverend T. De Witt Talmage. 
In 1866, when Talmage was not yet widely known outside of the 
Philadelphia pulpit, Saturday Night announced that it had “engaged 
the services” of the preacher to write “a series of Sketches.” Only four 
articles actually appeared; and a few years later, after Talmage had 
received a call to a large Brooklyn church, the New York Weekly 
showed up with these same articles. Saturday Night claimed that 
they were pirated from its pages, but it did not procure an injunction. 
Then the New York Weekly completely stole its competitor’s thunder 
by announcing in quite the same spirit as it announced the engage¬ 
ment of Ned Buntline that Talmage had been engaged as “another 
new contributor” for the year 1870. In the meantime Talmage as 
a preacher was building up to a point where he would find his sermons 
reprinted word for word in the pages of some 3,500 newspapers 
throughout the country. 

The new pulpit idol seemed perfectly adapted to the needs of the 
story papers. He was deliberately sensational—in gesture, in meta¬ 
phor, in the incredible uses to which he put a so-called English. His 
sensationalism was altogether different from that of the old-time 
Calvinism of camp-meeting variety. The earlier sensationalism had 
had its basis in belief. A man who honestly believed that he would, 
by an act of grace, be suddenly transported from the depths of origi¬ 
nal, convicted sin into the glorious happiness of the sight of God, 
could hardly be expected to undergo this experience without some 
out-of-the-ordinary emotional sign. But the pulpit sensationalism 
of Talmage was based upon no such belief. Not that Talmage was 
insincere. He was convinced that in an age of growing religious indif¬ 
ference a truly effective preacher had to startle his audience into 
attention. So he carefully avoided putting anything, even his explana¬ 
tion of his own method, into plain English. As he said in a sermon 
on the theater: 

Oh, there are hundreds of people who are trying to do good. Have 
less of the didactic element and have more of the dramatic. The tendency 
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in our time is to drone religion, to moan religion, to croak religion, to 
sepulchrize religion, when it ought to be put in animated and spectacular 
manner. 

I will tell you. You cannot take the old hackneyed phrases that have 
come snoring down through the centuries and arrest the attention of the 
masses. People in religious work do not want the sham flowers bought in 
a millinery shop, but the japonicas wet with the morning dew. . . . They 
do not want the bones of the extinct megatherium of the past, but the 
living reindeer caught last August at the edge of Schroon Lake. We need 
all of us to drive out of our religious work the drowsy and the tedious 
and the didactic, and bring in the brightness, and the vivacity, and the 
holy sarcasm, and the sanctified wit, and the epigrammatic power, and 
the blood-red earnestness, and we will get it through the sanctified drama. 

This, of course, was just the Reverend Mr. Talmage’s expository 
style. When he really cut loose, as he did in an effusion on the Atlantic 
cable, he wrote: 

Land lightning is nothing compared with ocean lightning. The one is 
grasshopperic, the other Neptunitic. Atlantic cable telegraphy is beauti¬ 
fied by the purple gardens of sea-weed it traverses, purified by the white 
coral reef it spans, enlivened by the piscatorial hilarities of whole schools 
of fish taking perpetual recess and vacation; the whale with elocutionary 
ambition practicing “at spouting”; and the cablegram is solemnized by 
the foundered ships across whose decks the wire is laid flat on the pulse¬ 
less bosoms of dead steamers. 

Nor was this uninhibited style confined to articles on secular subjects. 
A little article marked “Original” for the New York Weekly had 
a distinctly sermonizing moral. 

We had come to the middle of our sermon [said Talmage] when a large 
fly, taking advantage of the opened mouth of the speaker, darted into 
our throat. The crisis was upon us. Shall we cough and eject this im¬ 
pertinent intruder, or let him silently have his way? We had no precedent 
to guide us. We knew not what the fathers of the church did in like 
circumstances, or the mothers either. We are not informed that Chrys¬ 
ostom ever turned himself into a fly-trap. We knew not what the 
Synod of Dort would have said to a minister’s eating flies during religious 
services. . . . Besides this, we are not fond of flies prepared in that 
way. We have, no doubt, often taken them, preserved in blackberry 
jam, or in the poorly lighted eating house, taken them done up in 
Stewart’s syrup. But fly in the raw was a diet from which we recoiled. 
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We would have preferred it roasted, or fried, or panned, or baked, and 
then to have chosen our favorite part, the upper joint, and a little of the 
breast, if you please, sir. 

Talmage finally concluded to swallow the whole fly, rather than inter¬ 
rupt his sermon with “a series of coughs, chokings, and expectora¬ 
tions^ ; and from this he drew the rather plebeian moral that it was 
better to accept the little annoyances of life, such as a husband’s care¬ 
lessness in leaving his slippers about, than it was to make a great fuss 
about them. 

The Reverend Mr. Talmage certainly had a “style”—all he lacked 
was an idea. But then, unlike Mr. Beecher, he did not claim that a 
minister should have ideas. It was his function to arouse interest in 
the ideas already supplied to him by the Bible and by the Bible’s 
rules of Christian conduct. Interest he most certainly did arouse, 
and especially that of the story papers. In 1878 he was delivering 
a series of sermons entitled “The Night Side of New York”—an 
opportunity too good to be missed by the Fireside Companion. These 
sermons not only helped solve the problem of Page Four, but of- 
ferred an excellent opportunity for an inexpensive “premium,” a fine 
supplement on heavy paper giving a full-page head-and-shoulders 
portrait of the Reverend T. De Witt Talmage, “the most popular 
American preacher of today.” The Sunny South was soon able to 
fill three columns every week at practically no expense at all. “Of 
course we shuddered,” it stated in its editorial columns, “as any 
tolerably clean-minded individual was bound to do, at Mr. Talmage’s 
revelations of the wickedness of cities in that series of highly colored 
lectures in his New York Tabernacle, to which people from far and 
wide flocked as to a show, and in the midst of which you could hear 
the scratching of pencils upon dozens of notebooks as the different 
reporters for the papers took down the rapid words of the speaker 
with interpolated descriptions of his eccentric gestures.” The Sunny 
South could not afford to send a reporter to New York regularly; 
but in 1880 the problem was solved for it by Dr. Talmage’s own 
efficient management. It was happy to announce that hie had or¬ 
dered his secretary to send it “the corrected stenographic re¬ 
port.” 

The Family Story Paper did not intend to deny its readers any of 
the latest religious sensations. It soon produced an “Announcement 
Extraordinary” that T. De Witt Talmage was engaged to write espe- 
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dally for them. Nor was the Family Story Paper content with the 
usual exclamations under the masthead on the fourth page. As in 
the Shakespeare campaign, great black letters across the very top 
of the front page announced: 

“Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage’s letters from Europe will commence in 
Two Weeks.” 

And again: 

“The Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage writes exclusively for the New 
York Family Story Paper.” 

Soon came the inevitable premium: “FREE TO ALL! A magnifi¬ 
cent portrait of the Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage.” Not even in religion 
would Norman Munro be outdone by his brother George of the Fire¬ 
side. All this caused the New York Weekly to turn up its nose at its 
old contributor. In 1879 it remarked: 

The matinees in Brooklyn have not been so well attended since Rev. T. 
De Witt Talmage became the star of a variety performance in a Clinton 
Street church. The chief attraction at this performance has been some 
very hard swearing. 

In the end Talmage ceased to be a direct contributor to any story 
paper. The Fireside Companion continued to print his weekly ser¬ 
mons, in their full length, crowded in between one Old Sleuth story 
and another. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Sunshine and Shadow 


C HRISTIANITY in the story papers was by no means con¬ 
fined to the writings and sermons of America’s pulpit idols. 
The Christian standard was all-pervasive. It appeared in the 
editorials, the paragraphs, the short stories, the serials. The story 
papers avoided, of course, any sectarian slant. They avoided all spe¬ 
cial doctrine, all controversy. Theirs was a benevolent, non-theologi- 
cal, universal Christianity, yet still personal and devout. In this 
religious sunshine the story papers were representative of their time. 
No one would go to the story papers for a true picture of life and 
manners of the nineteenth century any more than one would go to 
Hollywood for that purpose in the twentieth century. But the ideals 
presented were of real importance in their relation to their time. 
The ideals of the real world were not themselves changed in the world 
of story-paper fiction—they simply became realized. 

Throughout the pages of the Ledger and in many of the serial 
stories for other papers, in the stories of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, or 
Mary Jane Holmes, or even those of the Ingrahams, the Christian 
ideal rang true. At other times it had a mawkish sound, like the moral 
tacked on to the end of a modern confession-girl story. Religion 
might be adapted even to the strictly commercial uses of Saturday 
Night. It might be very handy in providing the sunshine against 
the shadow of the city slums. But where was the sunshine of New 
York’s Five Points or of Philadelphia’s Alaska Street? Why, in the 
mission, of course. The slow work of the enlightened settlement house 
of later times could have been of little use to the publishers of Satur¬ 
day Night. But the missions, throwing the light of eternal salvation 
directly upon the dark degeneracy of the slums—they were just 
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the thing. Their fine, sensational, rousing sort of religion gave Satur¬ 
day Night a chance to announce that a new story, “Missionary Madge, 
or Among the Arabs of Alaska Street will be found full of FIRE, 
PATHOS, MYSTERY, and LOVE.” Among Madge’s activities was 
the redeeming of one Tillie who had been “decoyed from home and 
virtue,” and whose hands ultimately were stained with the blood of 
her murdered lover. After a little hymn singing, Tillie died with a 
placid look upon her wasted face. 

Sylvanus Cobb, although he did not specialize in the ultimate salva¬ 
tion of lost women, pointed out that the prostitute necessary to the 
plot of “Orion the Goldbeater” had a “good heart.” The more con¬ 
ventional villainess of this story, the worldly Isabella who married 
a profligate against her father’s advice, returned to her father’s home 
after her desertion. She announced: “ T come to you an erring, re¬ 
pentant child, but before God ... I am not tainted.’ ” And then 
she commenced to love all the people that she, in the hardness of her 
heart, had scorned before, and to prove “that even upon this poor 
earth the pure in heart may gain a foretaste of Heaven! ” Such was 
the note on which Cobb ended one of his most harrowing tales. And 
with Cobb it was genuine. No man ever believed in the ideals of his 
time more sincerely than did Sylvanus Cobb. His journal was filled 
with little notes of religious thankfulness. “Sunshine and shadow! ” 
he wrote at the end of a year. “So it must ever be. In my own soul 
there is most of sunshine, for I try to do right.” 

Even more completely than Cobb did Mrs. Southworth speak for 
the Christian standard of her time. Her letters reveal her as a woman 
who tried in every way to lead a devoutly Christian life. She would 
never have felt justified in writing sensational, fast-moving novels 
for a living had she not paused now and then to point a Christian moral. 
Mrs. Southworth refused to allow the reader to weep over the strug¬ 
gle of young Traverse to establish himself as a doctor: 

What if he were not running up heavy accounts against wealthy patrons? 
—he “was giving to the poor”—not money, for he himself was as poor as 
any of them—but his time, labor, professional skill; he . . . was “lend¬ 
ing to the Lord” and he “liked the security.” And the most successful 
speculator that ever made a future on “ ’Change,” never invested time, 
labor or money to a surer advantage. 

Mrs. Southworth found it very, very hard to create—or manufac¬ 
ture—a villain, let alone keep him in his place afterward. At their 
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worst, her villains usually confessed on their deathbeds. But any 
villain she was really proud of, any villain to whom she thought she 
had given some real individuality, was pretty sure to reform and go 
on living. When Capitola had finally frustrated Black Donald’s nu¬ 
merous attempts, first on her liberty then on her life, by capturing 
him herself, she said to her uncle: 

“It breaks my heart to think of Black Donald’s execution! It just does! 
It must be dreadful, this hanging! I have put my finger around my 
throat and squeezed it, to know how it feels, and it is awful! Even a little 
squeeze makes my head feel as if it would burst, and I have to let go! 
Oh, it is horrible to think of I ” 

Nor did Capitola content herself with sentimental reflections. By a 
terrific stratagem she managed to deliver a set of burglar’s tools to 
Black Donald in jail: 

“I bring you the means of deliverance and escape! Heaven knows whether 
I am doing right—for I do not! I know many people would blame me 
very much, but I hope that He who forgave the thief upon the cross and 
the sinful woman at his feet, will not condemn me for following his own 
compassionate example. . . . Oh, Donald! use well the life I am about 
to give you, else I shall be chargeable with every future sin you com¬ 
mit!” 

After Black Donald escaped, he found that one of Hurricane Hall’s 
horses was necessary to him. He therefore picked the stable lock. 
But the next morning a bag of gold was found, and written on its side 
in red chalk were the words: “Three Hundred Dollars to pay for 
Fleetfoot, Black Donald, Reformed Robber.” 

Mrs. Southworth was not the only lady writer who had trouble with 
her villains. The gentle English Catholic, Bertha M. Clay, whose 
only writings under her own name of Charlotte Mary Brame had 
been distinctly religious works, found a perfectly evil heart beyond 
her endurance. Even Philippa Estrange, who by the most elaborately 
contrived meanness managed to separate two passionate lovers im¬ 
mediately after the marriage ceremony, could, in the end, both ask 
for and receive forgiveness from those she had wronged: 

She bent her beautiful, haughty head before him—her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“You will forgive me, Norman?” she said in her low, rich voice. “Re- 
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member that it was love for you which bereft me of my reason and 
drove me mad—love for you. You should pardon me.” 

Love, indeed, of some sort, accounted for most of the crimes in Mrs. 
Brame’s stories. 

Ned Buntline had no such trouble with his villains. On the whole 
he preferred to see them at least hanged. His Christianity, of which 
he made a great point, was reserved for the fairest of his heroines: 

Then she knelt in her virgin purity before that grated window, and 
while she looked up towards the starry sky, she prayed to the God of 
the innocent for aid in her fearful peril. O, who could doubt that angels 
were hovering about her, to bear up her petition to the throne of grace? 
O, who would doubt but that Being who watches over the good, would 
listen to her prayers, and save her from a fate so dark and dreadful as 
that which threatened her? 

He who would doubt these things is written down as Turk and no 
Christian, in our private log-book. 

Thus, Ned Buntline, even as a preacher, ended with a character¬ 
istic imprecation. He evidently felt happier with such a character 
as “MERCILESS BEN—THE HAIR-LIFTER,” who “never spares 
a redskin, but kills and scalps all whom he can meet or trail.” In¬ 
deed, the story papers would have been in a sad fix if all their writers 
had taken their Christianity as literally as did Mrs. Southworth 
and Mrs. Brame. What about all those Indians ? Christianity versus 
the dead Indian presented a problem in story-paper world, even as 
Christian ideals presented problems in the real world. In Ned Bunt¬ 
line’s story, Captain Jack, the poet scout, felt called upon to offer 
some apology for his liking of Merciless Ben: “He may be merciless, 
but it is to a race that knows no mercy! To a race which deserves 
none. For theirs is a life of falsehood, treachery, and heartless cruelty, 
from their birth to the grave!” It was really very accommodating 
of the Indian to be so wicked. A wicked Indian didn’t really upset 
anybody’s happy view of life. 

The problem of evil itself was a very serious one for story-paper 
world. In the real world evil undoubtedly existed—yet there was 
some hope that someday it might be eliminated. In story-paper world 
evil could not be dismissed so lightly. For to a story paper evil was 
a necessity, not just a disagreeable but potentially avoidable fact. 
Without the inevitable dualism of sunshine and shadow, sensational 
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fiction was an utter impossibility. Some of the more serious-minded 
authors were sincerely troubled by this. Sylvanus Cobb, with his deeply 
happy religious nature, his Universalist conviction that all men ulti¬ 
mately would be saved, his belief in a loving God, was very evidently 
perplexed by the evil he created for his characters. More than once 
he had the heroine in a jam discuss with her little girl or with her 
waiting maid the problem of evil as she awaited the fatal moment 
when her abductor would come back to force upon her a repulsive 
marriage. 

Yet even the gentle Sylvanu§ Cobb could manufacture a villain 
complete enough for anybody’s taste—a villain, in fact, who, though 
not at all likely to be imitated by adult readers, was even a little 
shocking in view of the Ledger’s claim that all its stories were fit to 
be read aloud to the children in the family. Take the Duke of Tula 
in “The Gunmaker of Moscow”: 

“Rosalind Valdar,” he hissed, “my bed shall be your bed! My will 
shall be your master! My lust shall feed upon your charms, and your 
body shall be minister to my passions! I’ll use thee—use thee as I list 
—and when I tire of thee I’ll cast thee out into the streets for dogs 
to bark at; for men to sneer at; and for all honest women to shun! 
So will I do if you become not my wife! God in heaven witness!” 

The counterpart to evil as a sensation was virtue as a sentiment. 
The two, in their inevitable story-paper relationship, constituted 
sentimentality—emotion indulged in for its own sake. This was the 
essential vice of story-paper literature. Cobb paired off the Duke of 
Tula with Rosalind’s true lover. When his mother said, “ ‘Alas, my 
Ruric, she will never dare love thee,’ ” he replied quickly, with “his 
eyes burning deeply and his open brow flushing”: 

“You know not that. . . . Did I not know she loved me for sure I would 
never have allowed my thoughts such range. We were children together, 
and even then we loved. Fate has dealt differently by us in the years 
that have passed since those childhood times; but yet I am sure that her 
love for me is not changed, save as increasing age must change all the 
emotions of our nature into deeper, stronger lights and shades.” 

Story-paper readers reveled in sentimental elegancies. A poor for¬ 
lorn seamstress who was presented with a pot of violets by a rich, 
kind gentleman was expected to water them with her tears. A heroine 
who offered to mark the linen of a departing hero, used for thread 
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her own golden hair. When a mother was making dresses for her 
children who had just gone noisily off to school, why “with every 
stitch of her pleasant work, a loving thought of her children came into 
her heart, and nestled there like a white dove.” 

These conceits were by no means confined to the more popular 
writers. Edward Everett. contributed of his own free will a little 
effusion of which he was evidently very proud. Riding on the train 
from Providence to Boston at 2:00 a.m., he watched the approach 
of dawn: 

. . . the smaller stars, like little children, went first to rest. . . . Hands 
of angels, hidden from mortal eyes, shifted the scenery of heaven. . . . 
Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky; the whole celestial 
concave was filled with the inflowing tides of the morning light, which 
came pouring down from above in one great ocean of radiance; till at 
length, as we reached the Blue Hills, a flash of purple fire blazed out 
from above the horizon, and turned the dewy tear-drops of flower and 
leaf into rubies and diamonds. In a few seconds, the everlasting gates of 
the morning were thrown wide open, and the lord of day, arrayed in 
glories too severe for the gaze of man, began his course. 

The sentimental filler or poem or short story was an exquisite 
emotional indulgence for a few idle moments in between washing 
the dishes and spanking the babies. Sentimentality was an escape 
from a hard and practical world. It was not, of course, peculiarly a 
nineteenth century phenomenon—there is still plenty of it in country 
newspapers, in poems on the covers of church programs, or in a special 
column of a woman’s magazine. But, on the whole, sentimentality 
seems less pervasive in our time than in the age of the story papers. 
This is a happy sign—a sign of less hardness and practicality at the 
base of things. 

Even the story papers were an improvement over the sentimental 
novel of the first half of the nineteenth century. The sentimentality 
of story-paper world was not of a dawdling sort. Ledger editorials 
made it perfectly clear that they had no use for the “modern affec¬ 
tation of melancholy.” Except in a few love stories, the rapidity of 
the plots, the invariable requirement that they be full of incident, 
precluded the luxury of long-lingering tears. More than that, the 
women readers of these inexpensive weeklies were too well aware of 
the hardships of life and of the necessity of a long day’s work in all 
seasons to tolerate the languishing females of the more expensive 
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cloth-bound sentimental novels. Marah Rocke, in “The Hidden 
Hand,” when told news that would justify a nervous collapse in any 
age, could not afford even a swoon. “In that poor household grief 
might not be indulged. Marah Rocke took down her workbasket and 
sat down to finish a lot of shirts.” The heroine of “The Hidden Hand,” 
Capitola herself, listened to Clara’s tragic story “very calmly, show¬ 
ing very little sympathy, for there was not a bit of sentimentality 
about Cap.” When Cap, substituting for Clara, was rescued in the 
nick of time, she explained to her rescuer: 

“And these two heroes here, mistaking me for her, forced me into a 
carriage and dragged me hither to be married against my will. And in¬ 
stead of catching an heiress, they caught a Tartar, that’s all! And now, 
Herbert, let the two poor wretches go hide their mortification, and do 
take me home, for I am immensely tired of doing the sentimental, making 
speeches, and piling up the agonies.” 

Mrs. Southworth had evidently been disciplined by the Ledger’s 
editor since the days when she wrote, for the Saturday Evening Post, 
the long, dragged-out, melodramatic scenes of “The Lost Heiress.” 
Yet the worst forms of sentimentality never had appealed to a woman 
of Mrs. South worth’s practical good sense and true generosity of out¬ 
look. In her early story of “The Deserted Wife,” the sweetest of 
Southern heroines was censured for the shiftless, soil-exhausting 
agriculture upon her plantation; while Hagar was highly praised for 
bringing a boatload of enterprising German immigrants to apply 
scientific methods. Nor would Mrs. Southworth ever have wholly 
agreed with the editor of the Flag of Our Union who inserted as a 
filler: “There is more true charity in one kind tear that falls in private 
for the sorrow and sufferings of others, than in a thousand guineas 
proudly ushered into the notice of the world in all the pomp and 
parade of public contribution.” Mrs. Southworth, like most story- 
paper writers, would have insisted that the tear be accompanied by 
some small gift or useful act. 




CHAPTER XXIII 

Some c R s ather Special Shadows 


S OME of the sins to which the story papers were so inexorably 
opposed seemed especially adapted to their propaganda needs. 
A little propaganda not only gave the satisfying appearance of 
substance to the week’s entertainment, but it helped to maintain that 
all-essential “moral tone.” The chosen sins were tobacco and blas¬ 
phemy, gambling and drinking, dueling and suicide. 

Story-paper routine required that the hero of a story be offered 
a smoke, and that he refuse it. In a story intended primarily for boys, 
this ritual might be repeated several times. Editorials and fillers on 
the subject were frequent, and in the Ledger these were sometimes 
contributed by distinguished writers. Edward Everett asked Bonner 
for permission to send on a little story he had picked up on the evils 
of tobacco. Beecher wrote an article in which he pretended to be 
answering a woman who complained that a chewing guest made such 
a mess of her floor that she had to bring out the mop. The minister, 
with his characteristic belligerency, suggested that she in future 
apply the mop to her guest’s face. 

To the modern reader, this anti-tobacco campaign in papers ap¬ 
pealing to the million seems incredible. But in the nineteenth century 
the chewing habit made tobacco more of a public and household 
nuisance than it is today. With all the women against it and a few 
of the men, that alone constituted a safe majority of the adult story- 
paper readers. If the boys did not join the ranks, both men and 
women agreed that they should. Perhaps the crux of the matter was 
revealed by the female columnist for the Beadle paper when she 
pointed out that most men spent at least $146 a year on tobacco. This 
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was a painfully large sum in the days when housewives frequently 
had no spending money whatever. 

Blasphemy, or rather the total lack of it, certainly caused trouble 
to authors who were trying hard to make their villains realistic. Black 
Donald’s gang of robbers in “The Hidden Hand” were reduced to 
such extremities as “what the foul fiend,” “blame her,” “perdition,” 
“my eye,” and finally, “Here’s a go!” Capitola herself was allowed 
the greatest license by her loving creator—she went so far as to say, 
“I don’t care a damson for anybody!” Outlaws and gamblers in the 
Wild West labored under the same handicaps as Mrs. Southworth’s 
polite Virginia villains. 

A gambler was pretty generally an all-round villain. Only very 
occasionally was a gambler to be pitied, and then usually in a so- 
called editorial, or a sketch, rather than in a long story. The old theme 
of the country lad cheated out of his earnings by the city slicker 
usually formed just an incident in a story-paper serial; but the pro¬ 
prietor of the People’s Literary Companion considered it good enough 
for the entire plot of his “Light and Darkness, or the Plots and 
Works of the Tempter.” Here, to be sure, not just one country bump¬ 
kin but practically a whole villageful of them were victimized by the 
faro operator who also did a little train wrecking and kept a private 
dungeon on the side. In the end all the country bumpkins got their 
money back, which must have pleased the largely rural audience of 
the People’s Literary Companion. 

Some evils presented peculiar problems, not because of their fre¬ 
quency in real life but because, in the nature of the case, they came 
up frequently in story-paper world. Every heroine who was given 
her choice between a forced marriage and the fate that was worse than 
death invariably found a penknife or a long silver pin lying handy, 
and invariably decided, after long consideration, not to use it. Only 
in the degenerate eighties did the heroine attempt suicide. At this 
time the Family Story Paper became even so unorthodox as to have 
a girl meditate suicide simply because she was out of work and starv¬ 
ing. Moreover, it was suggested that the poor girl could hardly be 
blamed for her sacrilegious reflections. Perhaps this was why the 
Family Story Paper was regarded as immoral by some of its competi¬ 
tors. 

Long after the duel had ceased to be a factor in American life, the 
story-papers were engaged in a vigorous propaganda against it. The 
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hero of “Nick Whiffles/’ under great pressure, was about to engage in 
a peculiarly heroic duel when a delicate white hand interfered and the 
pistol exploded upward into the air. In “The Gunmaker of Moscow,” 
the hero, whose ability with the sword equaled that of Hawkeye with 
the gun, risked his own life exactly six times before he finally, upon 
the advice of another, consented to wound his adversary enough to 
get him temporarily out of the way. 

Undoubtedly the most famous duel in all story-paper world was 
Capitola’s. When Capitola heard that she had been publicly insulted, 
she flew to first one and then another of her gentlemen relatives and 
demanded that the guilty Craven LeNoir be challenged. After two 
refusals, Capitola “with burning cheeks and flashing eyes went to 
her sanctum, and after taking off her habit, did the most astounding 
thing that ever a woman of the nineteenth century or any former 
century attempted—she wrote a challenge to Craven LeNoir.” Since 
the challenge was not taken seriously, Capitola had to waylay her 
insulter. She raised her pistol, took deliberate aim at his white fore¬ 
head, and fired—Bang! bang! bang! bang! bang! bang! Six shots 
without an instant’s intermission. 

“When the smoke cleared away a terrible vision met her eyes. It 
was Craven LeNoir, with his face covered with blood, reeling in his 
saddle.” Cap rode away for the authorities, and gave herself up at 
the magistrate’s office. When the doctor finally removed the blood 
from the forehead of the supposedly dying LeNoir, it was found to 
be well peppered with split peas! 

In 1859 this was a much talked-of incident in one of the two or three 
most popular novels of the nineteenth century. Today it is the kind 
of story a grownup reads to a child—and himself enjoys, without 
having to admit it to anyone. 

Of all the sins of mankind, that of heavy drinking provided the 
grimiest background against which to throw the sunshine of the story 
papers. Of all the crusades against the sins of mankind, that of tem¬ 
perance, sensational from start to finish, seemed to play most beauti¬ 
fully into the hands of the popular storyteller. Yet a long temperance 
story was actually the exception in story-paper world. Perhaps, in 
that hard-drinking period, even the highly melodramatic and senti¬ 
mentalized story of the type of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room” came 
too near the dangerous ground of realism to be altogether welcome 
in story-paper world. It was better to have beautiful women im- 
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prisoned in utterly impossible secret dungeons than to deal with an 
evil which might be actually going on in the house next door. 

Of course, the hero in a Wild West or a detective serial was always 
given his chance to refuse a glass of wine; and, if he was one of 
Ned Buntline’s heroes, he generally took the opportunity to make 
a speech. At almost any time temperance was a safe-enough subject 
for an editorial, or even for a front-page poem, with additional re¬ 
marks on the beauties of oranges. The arrival of Father Mathew 
in America in 1849, after he had secured the abstinence pledge from 
five million people in his barefoot journey about Ireland, caused 
considerable comment in the early story papers. The Sunday Mercury 
was so mean as to suggest that all this journalistic interest was just 
another form of sensationalism. 

Neither the Flag of Our Union nor the Ledger had any use for 
the extreme teetotal movement. The Flag suggested a “Teetotal Toast 
Book, . . . though it is difficult to get much jollity out of a pump.” 
It subjoined “a few specimens . . . suitable for those associations 
whose members seem to look upon the garden engine as the only moral 
engine, and the water-cart as the only vehicle of progress.” The Ledger 
suggested in 1853 that the manufacture of wines be encouraged in 
this country as a profitable business and an aid in the repressing of 
strong liquors. 

The story-paper approach to alcoholism was not entirely unen¬ 
lightened. The Ledger printed a long, long letter from one of its con¬ 
tributors, “Mary Forrest,” outlining in detail the plans made by Dr. 
Turner for an Inebriate Asylum in Binghamton, New York, where 
alcoholism would be treated as “a disease, requiring, not only medical 
treatment, but the most tender and persevering surveillance.” The 
letter told with great disapproval of Governor Morgan’s refusal of 
state aid, and asked for direct support from the public for the in¬ 
ebriate who, unlike the sick, the maimed, the idiotic, unlike even the 
criminal, alone had no provision made for him, “no place of healing.” 
How advanced the Ledger and its contributor were in this point of 
view is shown by the fact that almost one hundred years later, in 
1949, the New York Times could publish an article urging support 
for just such treatment, and regretting that the “alcoholic has been 
regarded as a willful social and moral offender, usually treated with 
twenty-four hours in the city jail or an overnight sobering up period 
in a city hospital.” 
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In story-paper sketches alcoholism was not always treated as the 
cause of poverty, but sometimes as the result. Mary Kyle Dallas in 
the Fireside Companion told what “a tempting place for working- 
men” Old Mike had made his drinking house. 

The floor so white, the glasses so bright, the stove . . . already hold¬ 
ing in its heart a ruby blaze. . . . Gay pictures on the wall, comfortable 
seats, and Mrs. Mike Flaherty, in a blaze of cap-ribbons, behind the 
counter. 

At home would have been a dingy room, cracked teacups, empty flour- 
barrel, and a dingy wife, and crying children. 

By the 1870’s the temperance movement with its whole army of 
secret orders had become too conspicuous to be ignored entirely by 
even the serial writers. Yet long temperance stories were still so in¬ 
frequent that in 1874 the Family Story Paper felt it could get away 
with one of its characteristic claims of originality: “First in the Field! 
Our Great Temperance Story, The Drunkard’s Daughter; or The 
Motherless Child.” Soon came the inevitable, much advertised pre¬ 
mium, a supplement “to touch the hearts of those around every fire¬ 
side in the land.” For it contained not only the biography, portrait 
“and facsimile” signature of Francis Murphy, but “the beautiful 
and touching hymns sung by Mr. and Mrs. Wilson at the Murphy 
meetings. . . . Perhaps nothing in music or literature is more pathetic 
than ‘The Wandering Boy’ sung so charmingly by the Wilsons that 
it enthralls thousands every night.” 

The climax of the story-paper temperance movement was the en¬ 
trance of Ned Buntline upon the scene with a swish and a swagger. 
In 1870, through the columns of the New York Weekly, he issued 

An Appeal— 

To the temperance men and women of America— 

Brothers and Sisters,— 

For, belonging to nearly every temperance organization, I may right¬ 
fully claim fraternity. . . . The New York Weekly, with a circula¬ 
tion of nearly 300,000 weekly copies, has opened its portals for a 
TEMPERANCE STORY 

and with confidence that you will support my belief, and their generous 
enterprise, I have written a story in which I prove the fearful influence 
of that 

Serpent Coil 

which the demon of alcohol wraps about the soul—in which I portray 
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temptation, ruin, and a living death to all manhood, goodness, and 
purity! But I do not let the Tempter triumph, as he but too often 
does. . . . 

Send your names to Street & Smith . . . get free specimen copies, and 
see for yourselves how I have labored in this great 

SENSATION OF TEMPERANCE 
to forward their holy work to which my life is now devoted. 

Fraternally and Sincerely yours, 

E. Z. C. Judson, al. “Ned Buntline.” 

In “Out of the Dark” Judsori described at great length a glorious 
meeting of one of the oath-bound, secret temperance orders, loaded 
with enthusiastic hocus-pocus. 

In the Circle of Unity, hand in hand, stood the vast assemblage. The 
closing song was sung and eyes sparkled liquid and bright with living 
light—the light of honor, happiness, truth, and temperance. Pledged to 
Love, Purity, and Fidelity, the noble army of Sons and Daughters re¬ 
joiced in the addition to their ranks. 

The story began with that fateful glass of wine taken at the wed¬ 
ding feast by the groom at the urging of his father-in-law. If only the 
young man had taken the pledge, he could then, without offense, have 
refused. “Then he might have been saved from a future, oh, so SO 
DARK!” 

The story was not without its peculiar Buntline-ish touches. When 
one of the villains made “base proposals” to the hero’s sister, she 
sent for her coachman and ordered him to whip the villain in her 
presence “until the blood streamed below, and the victim grew faint 
from agony.” The denouement was also characteristic. A woman 
whom the prize villain had wronged in the past was suddenly pro¬ 
duced: 

“One question—are you ready to marry me?” 

“No! Once and for all—no!” 

“When will you be ready?” 

“Never! you fool, never!” 

“Then, together this hour we go where there is no marriage, or no 
giving in marriage!” she shrieked. 

Then, before he could divine her meaning, before even the servant 
could spring forward to interrupt her, the woman drew a dagger, and 
buried it first to the hilt in the heart of the gambler, then as deep in her 
own! 
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It was fearful! Two souls, in an instant, out of the darkness of sin into 
the light of judgment. But it was! 

My story is done. With a great moral purpose in view, it has been 
laid before the thinking People of America. Upon its success depends 
much so far as regards the future use of my pen. If this effort to do 
good is so received that my publishers are encouraged, I shall rejoice to 
devote more labor in this field, and less in that of wild adventure where 
I have won what I have of popularity. 

THE END 

After another temperance story or two, the New York Weekly 
wisely decided that Ned Buntline should return to his Wild West. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Story-^aper Problem 


S TORY PAPERS, in presenting the simple opposition of good 
and evil, ruled out all “problems.” Yet this in itself created a 
problem, a very serious one. The absence of any shading be¬ 
tween good and evil, together with the strict application of the Chris¬ 
tian standard of good, meant that there could be no compromise with 
the Ten Commandments. Such a standard, especially in the field of 
sexual morality, seemed at times to conflict with the absolute need 
of emotional suspense. 

That a rigid moral censorship is a handicap to true literature is 
accepted as a commonplace. But think, too, of the handicap that was 
placed on even the popular storyteller by cutting out one fertile source 
of plots after another. Through a retrospective treatment he might 
be able to mention some past excitement in the life of the hero, the 
more to show the extent of his present reform. But during the period 
of the story itself there could be no triangles or infidelities, no ideo¬ 
logical revolts, no filial disloyalties or disobediences, and, of course, 
no suicides. Even the villain was somewhat handicapped in his vil¬ 
lainies. The heroine being what she was, he could not even attempt 
a seduction. He could only propose marriage with rape as the alterna¬ 
tive. At this point the hero came in. True, the villain was allowed 
more liberty than most people. He might, for instance, shoot his wife 
directly in the back of the head, or he might quietly knife his older 
brother; but he definitely was not allowed to have a long dragged- 
out argument with his father—that would have had a bad effect on 
the younger readers of the family story paper. 

Laboring under these restrictions, was it any wonder that the plots 
of these stories bore a certain similarity one with another? Or was 
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it any wonder that the authors sometimes resorted to strange tricks 
to avoid the full consequences of their limitations ? 

The tellers of short stories, who had the hardest time of all in 
creating a little suspense or interest in the brief column or two al¬ 
lowed them, frequently resorted to tricks which were evasions of the 
rule outlawing the “triangle,” rather than mere avoidance. A ybung 
woman met an old major in a stage coach and promptly fell in love 
with him. As he left he told her he was going home to his wife on his 
furlough. They exchanged names and keepsakes—an eagle button 
and a rosebud. Somewhat later, after the young lady had inherited 
a fortune, and after she had shown sufficient foresight to reject all 
her other suitors, the old soldier’s wife died. The young lady heard 
of this death, and after a discreet interval betook herself to Saratoga 
where she knew the old soldier to be. The story ended: 

Happiest of all happy homes is ours—happiest of all happy wives am I! 
And so much of romance still remains in our hearts, that the eagle but¬ 
ton and the rosebud are still worn and treasured as the dearest tokens 
of a love that knows no change. 

No sentimentality was wasted upon the sad life and death of the 
soldier’s first wife. Said the heroine of this tale: 

Shall I confess it? I felt, for a moment, wronged and defrauded when 
he spoke that name! I felt as if that unseen wife had robbed me of 
something which should have belonged to me. For the first time I had 
met someone whom I could love with blended affection, respect, and 
ideal worship; and that woman had stepped between me and him for¬ 
ever. I heaved a sigh as I thought of it, and then, checking it, smiled 
sarcastically at my folly. 

Stories of loveless marriages which suddenly became passionate 
ones after some long illness, or after an almost fatal accident, were 
frequent. Mary Stanley Gibson, writing in the early years of the 
Ledger, even went so far as to have a marriage in which, before the 
catastrophe occurred to unite them, husband and wife kept separate 
rooms. Sometimes a young wife was subjected to greater temptations 
than mere indifference to her husband. Take the story entitled “The 
Old Man’s Darling, or Repentant and Saved,” by Mrs. Mary C. 
Vaughan, a favorite writer for both the Ledger and the Weekly. 
Mrs. Vaughan first described—for the benefit of those ladies whose 
lives were spent in farmhouse kitchens—a most elaborate boudoir, 
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where “the carpet of blue and white almost buried the foot in its 
fleecy substance”; where the “walls were draped with blue silk, like 
a tent, its azure roof spangled with silver stars”; where priceless 
statuary, pictures and objets (Tart were scattered about; while 
“from a bronze burner arose the fragrant incense of a pastille, that 
tempered the atmosphere of this bower of beauty to a languid soft¬ 
ness. On one of the divans, half-reclining, the mistress of all this 
magnificence was seated. It was a gilded cage in which the old man 
had placed his bird, but now she was vainly beating her wings against 
its glittering but inexorable bars.” 

The husband of this unfortunate lady went off on business for a 
while, leaving as house guests of his wife a married woman and her 
young and dashing brother. Then, happily, the husband’s train was 
wrecked on his way home, and a message was sent to his wife that 
he had been found insensible. 

Fortunate message! It came in time to arouse Cora from a dangerous 
revery she was indulging concerning Julian Conrobert. She cowered like 
a guilty thing for a moment; and then gave orders for the carriage. She 
caught the first train and was soon speeding on her way to her hus¬ 
band. By his couch of suffering she learned to love the husband she had 
before only respected; and when Mr. Campbell had recovered from the 
effects of his injuries, they returned to their elegant home as happy a 
couple as ever drank out of golden goblets. 

Mr. Cassell was so impressed by this story that he pirated it into 
his Illustrated Family Paper for the benefit of the London masses. 
It came about as near as the story papers generally approached to 
a domestic “problem” story. But occasionally they tried to go even 
further and still keep within the requirements of high moral tone. 
In one of Mary Stanley Gibson’s many sketches, a beautiful young 
girl had been married for two years to an older man who loved her 
dearly. But the young lady had the misfortune to fall in love with 
a very handsome and somewhat wily young man. She successfully 
resisted his advances for a time, so that the young man in question 
took ship to Europe, planning to return to the attack upon her vir¬ 
tue at a more propitious time. Maude sat in her boudoir and sighed 
over the paper announcing her loved one’s departure. She thought 
of what might have happened if they could have met when it would 
have been no sin to love. Finally she sprang to her feet and cried 
out for him. At that moment a dark figure glided swiftly into the 
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room and she was clasped in her lover’s arms. All was forgotten “in 
that one moment of delirious joy,” and Maude went off to the ship 
with her lover. A year later, she was sitting with her new-born child, 
while her lover, she knew, was courting another woman. Just as she 
was expecting his return, a servant opened the door and delivered 
a thousand-pound note with a letter to the effect that her lover was 
to be married and could see her no more, but would always provide 
for her. Lifting her hands above her head, she cried out bitterly “May 
God avenge me.” 

“Why, Maude, Maude, are you dreaming?” said a familiar voice, 
and as Maude opened her eyes in bewilderment she saw her husband 
“bending down to kiss her with an indulgent smile.” But the dream 
had given Maude her warning lesson; and from then on her heart be¬ 
longed only to her husband. Horace Clifford was to her as though he 
had never been. 

When the Victorian lady of the nineteenth century read this story, 
she must have felt the satisfaction of eating her cake and having it too. 

In the long stories, the heroine herself never felt even the slightest 
temptation; but there was very little to prevent a minor character 
from showing up as a “betrayed woman.” Nor was there, except 
perhaps in the Ledger, any very definite rule as to the relative space 
allotted to a very interesting minor character as against a saintly 
but dull heroine. In “Missionary Madge, or Among the Arabs of 
Alaska Street,” Tillie rated quite as much, if not more, space as 
Madge herself, and she proceeded to fall from bad to worse without 
showing the slightest sign of repentance until the deathbed scene 
at the very end of the story. On a somewhat different level, Mrs. 
Stephens’s grandly wicked women, women who by their beauty and 
cleverness and powerful passions, succeeded very nicely in wrecking 
other people’s lives without dishonoring themselves, were always 
far more interesting than the insipid young ladies who posed as hero¬ 
ines. Of course even Mrs. Stephens’s most fascinating villainesses 
were not seriously compromised. One of them might refuse to grant 
even a kiss until either the man of her desire had secured a divorce, 
or the wife’s murder had been mysteriously accomplished. Or another, 
somewhat less wicked, might protest as follows : 

No, no; the love that I bore him was deep and fervent, but not weak. 
It might kill, but never degrade me. I believed it then, I am certain 
of it now. I have trampled on my heart. It has been crushed, broken, 
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thrust aside—but the love of that man lives there yet. I struggled against 
it—tortured my heart into madness—fled with this clinging love into 
the depths of the wilderness—to the wilderness, but it lives here yet— 
it lives here yet. 

The trick was to carry your characters as near to the edge of the moral 
precipice as possible, or even to let them dangle from the cliff—with 
one foot caught safely behind a projecting rock. 

In the Ledger serials, even a thoroughgoing villainess was not en¬ 
tirely uninhibited in her actions. Mrs. Southworth’s Faustina in “Self- 
Made” actually lived in the same house with Claudia and Lord Vin¬ 
cent. She plotted the compromising of Claudia with a view to divorce; 
she was anxious that Claudia’s servants should be murdered to pre¬ 
vent any revelation of the plot. She accepted support, gifts, and at¬ 
tentions from Lord Vincent, even in the presence of Claudia. But she 
refused to that gentleman a good-night kiss. 

“What? no kiss, even for good-night?” he said, as she recoiled from 
his offered salute. 

“No, I reserve my kisses for my husband! ” she answered archly. Thus 
this evil woman, steeped to the lips in sin, affected the prude with the 
man she wished to secure. And while making and receiving the most 
ardent protestations of love, disallowed the very slightest caress. 

The viscount, baffled and dissatisfied, but more determined than ever 
to marry this tantalizing beauty, left the room and retired to his own 
chamber. 

It can be seen that a good Victorian villainess was quite a match for 
any Victorian heroine. 

In many other ways the story papers contrived to give their readers 
the delicious flavor of sin without its substance. There was much 
in a good title, such as “A Terrible Crime! or Whose Wife Was She ?” 
and “Wife or No Wife, or Gold Buys Beauty.” “Did She Sin?” was 
a favorite heading for a sketch, or for part of a serial title. Even that 
most innocent of story-paper writers, the gentle and devout Charlotte 
Mary Brame, had a story entitled “Her Mother’s Sin.” Paul Hamil¬ 
ton Myers, in asking Bonner to take him back as a serial writer for 
the Ledger, felt it necessary to explain: “My last serial, in the New 
York Weekly, was very inelegantly named by the publishers (not by 
me) ‘A Wicked Woman,’ but it was one of my best.” 

Insinuations sometimes went far beyond the titles. In “Under the 
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Gaslight” a reader was allowed to entertain the most interesting 
doubts for a whole week after a serial installment containing this con¬ 
versation : 

“For a syllable of what I am about to tell you to escape beyond the 
walls, would be to convulse society with a scandal which would bring 
disgrace not only upon an entire family, but utter ruin to me.” 

“Ruin to you?” exclaimed Launce, gazing in dismay at hearing such 
a sentence issue from the lips of this spotless dame of society, against 
whom, hitherto, the boldest gossip had never dared to utter a breath of 
suspicion, or connect her, even by knowledge, with any of the scandals 
so prevalent in the society over which she had so long reigned in honor¬ 
able and spotless dominion. 

In the next installment it turned out that the good woman was 
guilty merely of a crime, not of a breach of the moral code. The au¬ 
thor’s way out was nothing if not ingenious. Mrs. Trafford had for 
a long time had no children, with the result that her husband, an 
elderly man of wealth who greatly desired an heir above all else, 
gradually ceased to regard her with any affection, Mrs. Trafford then 
decided to simulate a birth, with the aid of her doctor, and to actually 
adopt a child. Just three months before the simulated birth was to 
take place, she discovered that she was about to become a mother 
in reality. But she felt bound to persevere in her “imposition of im¬ 
minent maternity,” even with the knowledge that by that act she 
would disinherit her own flesh and blood. A fondling boy was pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Trafford as his heir, while Mrs. Trafford was removed 
to the family’s country seat where the doctor said she was to remain 
undisturbed by anyone, even by her own husband. After a girl baby 
was born to her, the child was placed in the hands of a nurse, and 
ultimately, after Mr. and Mrs. Trafford had been abroad for two 
years, both nurse and child disappeared. This, of course, provided 
an appropriate setting for the usual story-paper mix-up and final 
reunion. 

No way out was too preposterous. To surround a woman with moral 
traps and then clear her in the end was just as much a story-paper 
trick as tq get a hero into a physically dangerous position and then 
get him out in the nick of time. The love stories in general required 
far more straining of the imagination than did the adventure tales, 
which could draw upon the tremendous stock of acceptable war and 
hunting incidents accumulated through the ages. Considering the 
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restrictions that the authors of love stories labored under, it is won¬ 
derful how many variations upon the passionate theme they could 
still think up. The constantly worked theme of a marriage performed 
but not consummated kept both hero and heroine at the highest pitch 
of frustrated passion for chapters and chapters, often representing 
years of time. Nor were these writers confined only to unconsum¬ 
mated marriages. They could have a completely broken home, with 
not only husband and wife separated, apparently for good, but the 
children scattered to the four ends of the earth; and all due, not to 
any serious domestic conflict or problem, but just to an intercepted 
letter or two, and an overheard scrap of conversation. Lucy Randall 
Comfort, the daughter of New York City’s “respected superintend¬ 
ent of schools,” produced a masterpiece in this line with her “Love 
at Saratoga; or Married in Haste. A Story of Today.” To be sure, 
some suggestion of conflict was produced when the English lord who 
had married a beautiful but ill bred American girl, by the name of 
Theodora, discovered how willful and unreasonable she could be. 
Still, they both remained devoted to each other, and it was only due 
to one Lady Augusta’s misuse of the mails that Theodora became 
convinced that her husband, after a hasty departure for England to 
attend his dying father, would not return to her. Finally Theodora 
decided to sail to England to search for her husband, while the 
husband decided to sail to America to search for Theodora. They 
managed to just miss each other; and as for the two children, whom 
Theodora had left in the hands of an irresponsible sister, the boy got 
entirely lost, and the girl was found in the poorhouse by her noble 
father. The father then returned to England with his daughter so 
that Theodora could just miss him on her way back to America. 
When Theodora found both her children gone, she returned to Eng¬ 
land to be near her daughter. For five years she stayed in the neigh¬ 
borhood of her husband’s estate, and even, in his long absence, se¬ 
cured a job as governess to her own daughter. But never, never, did 
she breathe a word of the true relationship to her mother-in-law, 
since, owing to an overheard and misunderstood conversation, she 
was convinced that her husband did not love her. In the meantime 
her other child, the boy, showed up in England, and became the vic¬ 
tim of more treachery on the part of Lady Augusta. After much ex¬ 
citement, both of the children were landed safely in their grand¬ 
mother’s home. Then Theodora finally broke down and told her 
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mother-in-law who she was—but she insisted upon disappearing again. 
Only when, as a nurse in Southampton, she was sent to the bedside 
of a man who turned out to be her husband, and only when she heard 
him in his delirium protest his love for her, did the final reunion take 
place. In the meantime, the willful Theodora, perfected through suf¬ 
fering, had become a most soft-spoken, well bred, cultivated, and sub¬ 
missive wife for her aristocratic husband. 

“What have I done,” she asked herself, “that I should deserve such 
a happy lot as this?” 

What have any of us done, that we should deserve the rich gifts of 
Heaven’s mercy? It is a question which the wisest philosopher cannot 
answer! Sweet Dora looked into the Holy Word and read its blessed ut¬ 
terance: 

“Her sins are forgiven, for she loved much!” 

Such was the final ending to a marital separation of a peculiarly 
story-paperish type. The story papers, as the Ledger announced in 
its prospectus, advocated “the strictest fidelity in all the relations 
of life, and the inviolability of the marriage contract.” So staid a 
principle was difficult to reconcile with the demands of a long popular 
serial, each installment ending on a note of high emotional suspense. 
Dozens of writers, just like Lucy Randall Comfort, just as experi¬ 
enced in the ways of letter forgers, mail interceptors, talkative vil- 
lainesses, extravagantly romantic wives, and opportunely delirious 
husbands, solved this problem to their readers’ perfect satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Womanhood—Fact or Ideal? 


I N popular literature ideals are clear-cut. Confusion or uncertainty 
disturbs the all-essential happy ending and is indeed unrecon- 
cilable with a true ideal. Yet such confusion in the ideal of 
womanhood did sometimes mar even the simple dualism of the story- 
paper world. For this to happen shows how all-pervasive, how pro¬ 
foundly disturbing, was the revolution that was taking place in the 
position of women in the nineteenth century. This was the period 
of the trial of American womanhood—a trial that intruded itself into 
all of a woman’s thoughts and acts, and affected even her hour of 
distraction, even her story paper. Only at the end of the trial did 
womanhood emerge as a plain, unavoidable fact, a state of being, 
with its own problems. In story-paper world, womanhood as an ideal 
still survived, although it was struggling for survival. Whenever it 
was mentioned, it was with the consciousness that the fact and the 
problems were shrieking for vengeance against the ideal. 

Change, even for the better, is always painful. And throughout this 
period when conflict was in the air, the American woman was herself 
trying to avoid the issue. This was the period when she did not know 
her own mind, the period of the tentative, the fearful, the sally and 
retreat. And it was this attitude, or rather lack of attitude, that was 
reflected in the story papers. Their editorials were packed with in¬ 
direction, with hedging, with a strange combination of hard facts and 
sentimental generalizations, of bold proposals and old-fashioned rea¬ 
sons, of timid proposals and brave new reasons, of anything, every¬ 
thing, except a clear-cut position. 

The first decade of the fully fledged story paper, that of the forties, 
was also the decade when married women were acquiring, in most 
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states, a limited right to hold property. For the most part this trend 
did not meet with any out-and-out opposition from the story papers. 
Yet their position was by no means uniform. That Williams publica¬ 
tion, the Yankee, showed the state of conflict in its own pages. It 
first quoted Mrs. Kirkland, a favorite writer for both women’s maga¬ 
zines and story papers. She pointed out that under the law “a 'man 
who deserts his family, and obliges his wife to depend on her own . . . 
exertions, may return again and again and sweep off her hard earn¬ 
ings leaving her and her children destitute.” The Yankee regarded 
such a situation as “almost too horrible for belief.” It believed “that 
such cases [were] exceedingly rare.” In the year of 1845 it opposed 
any amelioration of the law forbidding a married woman to hold 
property in her own right. “If marriage is anything at all,” said the 
editor, “the married persons must feel as one, whose interests are 
one, and whose fortune is one. A few moments’ reflection must con¬ 
vince any reasonable person that the scheme of * independence’ leads 
directly to the overthrow of the marriage institution.” 

Twelve years later, after the first great battle had been largely 
won, the position of the country’s leading story paper appeared to 
be unequivocal. In a “Current Item,” the Ledger said: “A bill to 
enable married women to hold property in their own right has been 
rejected by the Legislature of Delaware. We hope all the women will 
move out of the barbarous little state.” Yet on a matter of current 
conflict—the question of allowing a wife to hold a greater portion of 
her original property than was permitted even then by most states— 
the Ledger did not take so bold a stand. The editor wished it known 
that 

as the natural and inevitable tribute to our admiration and love for 
woman, we pronounce her, in our heart of hearts, the “better half” and 
crown her with sovereign powers: yet we will say that we do not be¬ 
lieve that all the statutes that could be framed, in all time, could of 
themselves compel, or commend so much of homage or tribute from 
man to woman, as she can always compel by the invincible law of love. 

. . . Still, it is due to women that the safeguard of positive law 
should be thrown around their rights of person and of property, to pro¬ 
tect them against the ruinous consequences resulting from cunning 
rapacity, love changed to hate, demoralization, drunkenness, sudden 
death, and all the innumerable ills and contingencies of this sad and un¬ 
certain world. 
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In the 1860’s the problem of women’s employment outside the 
home could no longer be ignored by the story papers. As in so many 
other matters, the New York Weekly took the most advanced posi¬ 
tion. In cases of real need, it asked, “must a sense of fashionable 
propriety forever paralyze the energies of women?” In the first of 
a long series of articles on the problem, the Weekly stated: “The 
question of capacity is about the only one to be determined, for the 
right belongs to the capacity.” It granted, too, that “it is often neces¬ 
sary to make an experiment in order to test or determine our capac¬ 
ity.” Moreover, some women might be able to do some things not 
suited to most women. 

The Weekly considered that “almost all of the lighter occupations' 
[were] adapted to the capacity of woman. Clerkships and agencies 
of all kinds—such as newspaper, advertising, insurance, and other 
agencies [were] peculiarly within her sphere.” As to the law, the 
editors stated as their impression: “the legal profession is too ab¬ 
struse, and requires an amount of purely mental application which 
places it out of the reach of the generality of women—as, indeed, it 
is beyond the capacity of all but the sharpest masculine intellects.” 
For teaching they felt that women were “eminently fitted—much 
more so than men.” They would make an exception in the case of 
teachers of “boys on the verge of manhood” who “often need a some¬ 
what severer discipline than it is within the province of woman to 
bestow.” 

The medical profession is as yet a matter of experiment with the female 
community. . . . Woman’s pre-eminence as a nurse is universally con¬ 
ceded; why should she not be equally successful in the diagnosis of 
disease and the ministration of potions. It always seemed to us that it 
is peculiarly her place to prescribe for her own sex. ... So we think 
children should be specially the patients, as they are the charges, of 
the gentler sex. 

In the trades in which women were notoriously exploited, such as 
sewing and knitting-machine operating, the Weekly advised women 
to buy their own machines and work for themselves. It came out 
strongly in favor of equal pay for equal work, feeling that the prin¬ 
ciple should be insisted upon not only by the women themselves but 
“by every man who acknowledges a woman as his mother.” 

By the early seventies the discussion had become so lively that 
even the conservative Fireside Companion did not feel that it could 
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ignore the issue entirely. The publicity attending the visit of Miss 
Emily Faithful to America gave Munro an opportunity. Mr. Munro 
evidently forgot, when he engaged this Englishwoman to write for 
his paper, that she had devoted her life to the very serious work of 
actually extending the opportunities for women beyond the heavy 
work of mine and factory. This practical, matter-of-fact lady, who 
ran her own printing shop and employed only women, did not belong 
in story-paper world. She began with an article on single women, 
in which she pointed out, very coolly, that the 914,162 of them in 
England who were in excess of the number of men must remain un¬ 
married, and for them agreeable and remunerative employment must 
be found. Nothing was said in her article about the beauty of the 
working girl, or her virtue; nothing about her heroic sacrifices to 
maintain an aging mother or about the temptations to which she 
sometimes yielded. It was all cold, hard fact about what was possi¬ 
ble and what was not. The Fireside Companion promptly hired an 
American lady, one Mrs. Elizabeth Dudley, to reply with sentiment 
to Miss Faithful’s facts. Mrs. Dudley wrote: “Miss Emily Faithful 
begins her essays on single women . . . with a statement that is 
terrible indeed to one who realizes its full meaning.” Then, after 
quoting the figures on the number of women who must remain single 
in England, Mrs. Dudley said: 

My heart aches for these poor English girls! Never to love—never to 
marry—to live alone in the world all their lives; from girlhood, that 
season of exuberant hope and joy, that time of romance and day dream¬ 
ing; of laughter from the simple consciousness of existence; of innocent, 
exalted fancy, of poetry and caresses, and courtship and coquetry, and 
delightful hours with an innocent boy-sweetheart! From maiden¬ 
hood . . . From maturity . . . From old age . . . From childhood to 
old age and death—to be spent alone, unloved, unloving, toiling simply 
for an existence—dying to live, living to die—daily! 

When Mrs. Dudley suggested that this tragedy was produced solely 
by the emigration of English workingmen to new countries and “by 
the draining the country of young men to keep up a vast standing 
army” she seemed to be displaying an interest in political questions 
which the Fireside Companion would scarcely consider lady-like. 
Apparently English women never emigrated; and soldiers, contrary 
to the general impression, always remained bachelors. When Mrs. 
Dudley furthermore asserted that American women had no difficulty 
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in finding any work in which they were competent to engage, Miss 
Emily Faithful considered that “A Reply to Mrs. Dudley” was 
necessary. Miss Faithful was very civil; she was glad to hear that 
American women were better off than the English, but she pointed 
out, for Mrs. Dudley’s benefit, a statement made by the American 
Dr. Channing that “in New York alone, in 1860, there were found 
534 women who had to be their own bread-winners, and could only 
earn a dollar a week, and a very large number besides who could earn 
nothing.” She was also desirous of calling Mrs. Dudley’s attention 
to the reports of one Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and to an American 
book on work and wages. At this point Miss Faithful’s articles came 
to an abrupt end. Mrs. Dudley’s continued for many weeks. The true 
convictions of the Fireside Companion were perhaps expressed by its 
regular editorial writer, John Elderkin, when he urged women to 
abandon their prejudices and take jobs as household servants, rather 
than “enter the field of masculine employment.” To women of edu¬ 
cation he recommended the profession of kindergartner. When there 
was such a crying need for housemaids and kindergartners, why should 
women even want to enter professions or trades that were occupied 
by men ? 

On the whole the Ledger preferred to dodge the issue, not feeling 
it a matter of great moment to its lady readers: “Plans for bettering 
the social condition of women are as plentiful as blackberries; but 
their practical results so far, have not been satisfactory.” Most women, 
the Ledger ielt, preferred their place in the home. Yet the Ledger 
was willing to open its columns to less evasive ideas. It headed off its 
series of articles by twelve of America’s most distinguished women 
with a long one by Lydia Maria Child. Mrs. Child criticized women 
for the absence of any distinct aim in life other than marriage: 

Domestic life would be ennobled and purified, beyond all calculation, 
if women were generally capable of enlightened interest in all the pur¬ 
suits of men and if habits of self-support removed the temptation to 
marry for selfish motives. . . . 

Do you ask what I would have them aim to do? I answer, anything 
and everything that is useful and honorable. Arguments concerning what 
women have a right to do have always seemed to me superfluous. Plainly, 
they have a right to do whatever they can do well. 

This was cutting across nineteenth century sentimentality with a 
knife. 
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Nor did Mrs. Child confine her empirical argument to women’s 
occupation and education alone. She observed: 

The present fear is that, if women are allowed to vote, no one will be 
found to discharge the duties of wives and mothers; but I see no reason 
why the exercise of the elective franchise should interfere with womanly 
duties any more than it does with men’s being good husbands and fathers. 

When Mrs. Child wrote her matter-of-fact article, voting for women 
was still a half-century off. The suspicion of “free love” and other 
radical and not altogether respectable ideas clung to the women’s 
rights movement. Yet even in the 1850’s the Ledger had opened its 
columns to a discussion of the voting question by its lady correspond¬ 
ents. The editor wanted to know whether the women themselves really 
wanted to vote or not. 

We have no prejudices on the subject—but we want light! Make it clear 
to us ye beautiful “masses,” or masses of beauty—whichever you please— 
whether the ladies who advocate your “rights” at conventions and public 
lectures are, or are not the true exponents of your views. 

The Ledger printed, at rather long intervals, some four letters in 
answer to this question. One of them, the first, contended that women 
must have the vote in order to secure any of their other legitimate 
rights. The other three all maintained that women should stay quietly 
at home. They quoted the most extreme of Bible texts: “Let the 
woman learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.” 
Beyond the Bible it was not necessary for American womanhood to 
go in its thinking. 

Twenty years later, in 1878, the editor of the Ledger considered 
it the better part of wisdom to treat the whole matter as lightly as 
possible. He suggested that “men and women should vote alternate 
years” so that someone would always be at home to rock the baby. 
He doubted if women wanted the vote, “for women so universally 
have their way, we are disposed to believe that if they cared much 
about voting, the privilege would have been extended to them long 
ago.” Some years earlier the gallant editor had tried a less good- 
natured and more bullying piece of sentimentality. He had pointed 
out the presence of “ten thousand females in the City of New York, 
ay, twice that number, with whom no modest woman would like to 
come in collision anywhere, least of all at the polls during the excite- 
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ment of a hotly contested election. . . . Where is the respectable wife 
and mother that would choose to go herself, or send her daughters 
where they would have to mingle with the degraded of the sex ?” 

The New York Weekly felt that similar sentimentalities would 
satisfy its vast audience. 

Talk about the honor and privilege of governing the nation [said its 
female columnist, one “Jenny Thorne”]. What does all that amount to, 
when everybody knows perfectly well, who it is governs the men who 
live in the nation? . . . On the whole, all circumstances considered, and 
all contingencies duly weighed, it’s just as well that women have not the 
right to vote! They’ve rights enough without that! 

So much for Fanny Fernism, New York Weekly style. In 1871 the 
editor himself spoke straight from the shoulder in an article headed 
“A Word with Women.” He said: “It has long been apparent to the 
observing that the ‘woman’s movement,’ so called, is largely in the 
interest of religious infidelity.” To prove this, he cited Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe as a notorious example, and of course Mrs. Stanton. 
“Associating with them are T. Wentworth Higginson, Wendell Phil¬ 
lips, Rev. Mr. Frothingham ... all noted champions of ‘liberal¬ 
ism. . . .’ Higginson alone is a more mortal foe to old-time usages 
and precedents than Tom Paine and Voltaire combined.” The New 
York Weekly omitted to mention the fact that two of the gentlemen 
mentioned occupied the Christian pulpit. Perhaps Mr. Higginson’s 
chief offense was the writing of a book entitled Can Women Learn 
the Alphabet? 

The suffrage movement was but one aspect of the larger movement 
for the recognition of a woman as an independent individual, with 
an intellectual life of her own. So universal was this problem, that 
it could not, like the questions of property rights and careers and 
votes, be confined, evfen in the story papers, to a little editorializing. 
It entered into the many sketches, and even into a few serials. It was 
the only real-life problem that was ever allowed to rear its disturbing 
head in story-paper fiction. 

Although a permanently broken home was regarded as an impossi¬ 
bility for a good woman, a discontented home was conceded. It was 
made clear in hundreds of short sketches that a wife had a right to 
an opinion of her own, and that a husband should respect her wishes 
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and her intellectual independence. It was frequently asserted that 
a woman had not only a right, but a duty, to cultivate an intellectual 
hobby or occupation of her own, as well as to keep up with her hus¬ 
band’s wider interests. On the whole, this had passed out of the arena 
of conflict; stories were written in which a husband would even re¬ 
prove his wife for her lack of intellectual occupation. 

The single woman was always treated with respect by the story 
papers. They felt that at the basis of woman’s unequal position in 
marriage was the fear of old-maidhood, destroying her power either 
to bargain for a better position or to hold out for a freer choice. Their 
approach to this problem was neither scientific nor Freudian, but 
eminently practical. The story papers insisted that the single woman 
should be respected, her social position improved, her right to make 
a living in the more creative occupations granted. In their short 
stories they suggested various emotional and intellectual outlets for 
the single woman. A story entitled “Married and Single” in the Flag 
of Our Union contrasted the lives of two sisters. One married a well 
established man, urged upon her by her brother. Her husband took 
her away to an old ancestral house where she led a lonely and un- 
happy life. Her sister, remaining unmarried, ran the farm left her 
by her father, cared for the sick and obtained employment for the 
poor. “She laughed at the idea of loneliness. She had no time to be 
lonely.” 

The problems of women were generally confined to the short stories; 
problems of any sort were seldom allowed to disturb the simplicity 
of the serials. Yet in many of Mrs. Southworth’s novels were two 
heroines—one the old-fashioned ideal, the other a wild, independent, 
modern sort of woman. So frequent was this pattern that it must have 
been deliberate—the conscious setting-forth of a conflict. And— 
though both characters were heroines in every accepted sense of the 
word—the leading character was almost invariably the heterodox 
one. 

Mrs. Southworth was herself very close to the Victorian ideal of 
womanhood. True, she had been deserted. But it soon became ap¬ 
parent, even to a public very critical in such matters, that this was 
in no sense through any fault of hers; her every action showed that 
she was, by nature, a devoted wife. After seven years of her hus¬ 
band’s disappearance she knew herself free to marry again; there 
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was even someone in sight whom she thought “as near Christian 
perfection as any human being could approach.” Yet she assured Mr. 
Bonner that she would always remain as she was—Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth. She kept her word. Then, too, this woman who was 
the most popular writer of the century, and one of the most highly 
paid, chose to live a life of hard-working seclusion. She did not, like 
Mrs. Stephens, go bobbing about on various projects. She did not 
have her picture drawn, or get herself written up in the innumerable 
“portraits of popular people” that appeared in the papers and maga¬ 
zines of the time. She did not spend her money on dressy clothes, 
or a grand house, or showy receptions. Rather, she supported the 
family of her sister, who had an invalid husband and four little girls. 
Mrs. Southworth always had bills to pay, and was always “getting 
behind,” not because she indulged herself in a single pleasure—not 
a boat, or a trip to Paris, or even a summer cabin—but because she 
never knew how to say No to any poor person, or any impostor for 
that matter, who asked her for money. In an album she listed her 
favorite occupations: “Writing, sewing, almsgiving, worshipping.” 
Yet Mrs. Southworth was no fool, no half-witted saint like some 
of Mrs. Stephens’s wretched heroines. Underneath all this accept¬ 
ance of the Victorian ideal lay the spirit of rebellion, which cropped 
out again and again in her stories. And if this spirit lay in Mrs. South- 
worth—of all people!—and if its expression was accepted without 
criticism by her enormous public, then it is safe to say that it was 
a spirit typical of her time. 

In “The Deserted Wife” Mrs. Southworth faced, for all the florid 
sentimentality of her style, the fascination and the difficulty of the 
prevailing conception of marriage. 

It was strange, queer—a few words had been pattered over by a fat old 
gentleman in a gown; and lo! all their relations were changed. . . . The 
girl, two minutes since a wild, free maiden, was now little better than a 
bondswoman; and the gentle youth who two minutes before might have 
sued humbly to raise the tips of her little dark fingers to his lips, was now 
invested with a life-long authority over her. Yes, it was curious! And the 
spirited girl was in doubt whether to laugh or cry ... as she met his 
gaze and smile, which she could not help fancying patronizing and con - 
descending , as well as protective and loving! 

A few days after Hagar’s marriage, she had occasion to say to her 
husband: 
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“You never told me that you disapproved of my habits before.” 

“I bad no right to express it before, and yet you learned it from my 
silence. . . .” 

“And you have no right to express it now, sir I” 

After a few more provoking scenes, and after hearing the advice 
of the gentle old-fashioned other-heroine of this tale, Aunt Sophie, 
Hagar told Raymond that she had decided for his sake to leave her 
favorite horse and pointers with her Negro servant in the South; 
then, perhaps, when they were settled in the North, he would not 
object to them. To this Raymond replied that he had already sold 
her favorites. “ ‘No! ’ exclaimed Hagar, starting violently. . . . ‘My 
horse— mine—my own —my dear Starlight! 5 ” Raymond held her in 
his arms while she gradually ceased to struggle as he alternately 
caressed and threatened to crush her. 

“Come, love, you are a spirited little thing, but you will be docile by- 
and-by, and then—” 

“I wish you joy of your automaton!” 

All this was going pretty far for the mid-nineteenth century. Nor 
did things get any better as Raymond and Hagar settled down in their 
new home. Yet, even after a separation, even after everything the 
author had said about either Raymond or Hagar would lead a twen¬ 
tieth century reader to conclude that permanent separation or divorce 
was the only possible solution, Mrs. Southworth felt obliged to have 
a final happy reunion. This reunion, for all its passionate enthusi¬ 
asm and scattering of exclamation points, was decidedly forced, a 
concession to public opinion on the part of the author. Mrs. South- 
worth described Raymond as he got off the boat to rejoin his wife: 

He had, before leaving the boat, bestowed the utmost attention upon his 
toilet, and his dress was now the very ideal of taste and elegance, as his 
person was of manly beauty. In the grand diapason of reconciliation was 
trilling this one little absurd note. 

As for Hagar, Hagar the not altogether faultless heroine of this tale, 
she 

wept —as though the fountains of her life were broken up and gushing 
through her eyes! For joy, reader!—Not altogether; was not her king— 
her king, discrowned before her? And though she loved him! loved him! 
as only high hearts like hers can love—no worship mingled with that love! 
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Mrs. Southworth had decidedly arrived at a working compromise 
with the accepted nineteenth century sentimentality. 

“The Deserted Wife,” in so far as it was a problem novel, was of 
course an exception to the general rule in story-paper world. Yet it 
was an important exception. Not only did the Saturday Evening 
Post’s circulation figures go up remarkably at the time it was run¬ 
ning; but when Bonner engaged Mrs. Southworth to write for the 
Ledger he pointed out that her new story would exceed in interest 
“even ‘The Deserted Wife’ and ‘The Lost Heiress,’ which [had] been 
considered her most popular works.” 

Mrs. Southworth’s position in story-paper world was a privileged 
one. A writer whom a rival paper could call “The Queen of American 
Novelists” was naturally indulged a little even by a most conven¬ 
tional editor. Just as she could throw in a little word for mesmerism 
or spiritualism, or any other fad she happened to be interested in 
at the moment, she could also be a little more outspoken about 
women. Mrs. Southworth was always in close personal touch with 
her beloved readers. They would forgive her things they would not 
forgive others. They would forgive her even a heroine with a “prob¬ 
lem,” a disturbing personal problem that touched closely many of 
the readers’ own lives. They would forgive her a bold word slipped 
in now and then for the independence of woman, as if there was a 
kind of conspiracy going on between her and the woman who was 
reading her novel, a conspiracy which was just a side-line, a little 
aberration, apart from the main stream of even the reader’s feeling 
on the subject, a little wild something she allowed herself to think, 
say, between 5:00 and 5 :05, after she had done all the housework, 
and just before she started her husband’s dinner. It was this touch 
of the slightly heterodox, this suggestion of the just-a-little-wild, 
which every housewife loved in her heart, that accounted for the great 
appeal of Mrs. Southworth. 

For most serial writers the heroine presented simply another little 
problem in craftsmanship. The question of what to do with a hero¬ 
ine was not easily answered in an age when it was still not conceded 
that she could be a career girl, or that she could have the slightest 
change in her loyal affections, or break a betrothal, or ever forget 
even in the most awkward circumstances that she was a lady. She 
might don man’s clothes for the purposes of the plot, but she had 
to do a great deal of blushing to justify such an act. Appropriately 
enough, the first new privilege extended to woman in the history 
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of story-paper world was that of violence. Long before it was con¬ 
ceded that she could study law or practice medicine, she was per¬ 
mitted to shoot, and shoot straight. This subtle change in the posi¬ 
tion of woman seems to have taken place some time in the sixties. 
In the fifties, if she had to fire a gun, or threaten to fire, she apologized 
beforehand and fainted afterward. But in Ned Buntline’s stories for 
the New York Weekly, the heroine’s lily-white hands became as skill¬ 
ful with the Winchester rifle as with the needle. No longer did she 
apologize before she shot. And when she saw the villain sprawling 
dead and bloody before her eyes, she was rather pleased than other¬ 
wise. Were women growing tougher? Or was the world just growing 
kinder to women ? 

In the “pure” love stories, where adventure had no place, the au¬ 
thors fell back upon the ideal of womanhood. About all that could 
really happen to a heroine in one of these stories was to become “per¬ 
fected through suffering.” For this purpose, she was allowed two or 
three harmless little faults at the beginning of the story. Take the 
self-sacrificing—but a little hasty—heroine of “Marian Grey,” one 
of Mrs. Holmes’s most popular stories. Marian’s guardian died, con¬ 
fessing that all his property was rightfully hers, and asking that she 
marry his son Frederick to save the family from disgrace. Marian 
was shocked at such an idea; but, since she was really in love with 
Frederick she could not be altogether averse to it. Frederick, of course, 
was in love with another woman; but in his ambition to secure his 
fortune he asked for Marian’s hand and put a good face upon the 
matter. After the wedding ceremony, but before the consummation 
of the marriage, Marian opened a letter addressed by mistake to 
her but intended for Frederick. Here she learned that Frederick had 
told his father he hated herself and loved only Isabel. Marian, in 
tears and anguish, at once fled the house. Like the lovely girl that 
she was, she had never heard the words “divorce” or “annulment”; 
nor did either of these two ugly words ever appear on the pages of 
Mrs. Holmes’s book. All that Marian knew was what an ignorant 
friend had told her: that only if she stayed away seven years would 
her husband be free to marry Isabel. 

The plot, with the help of a dozen or so remarkable coincidences, 
of two forged letters, of many almost-recognitions and strange but 
fruitless premonitions, besides various forms of emotional torture 
for everyone concerned, dragged on for four hundred book pages, 
and for five years of Marian’s life, to the inevitable reconciliation. 
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One hundred and seventeen pages before the blissful ending, Marian 
expressed the emotional substance of this novel when she said: “Peo¬ 
ple, perhaps, call me young, but to myself I seem old, I have suffered 
so much, and all my womanhood has been wasted, as it were, in tears.” 

If, in any set of circumstances, fortuitous or otherwise, the sainted 
heroine of this story had shown one particle of sense, the plot would, 
at that point, have been wrecked. If either in her own interest, or 
in that of the husband, whose happiness she desired at the cost of 
her own, she had consulted a lawyer, the plot would have ended 
before it was really under way. If, upon receiving, apparently from 
her husband, a letter which was not only insulting but incompre¬ 
hensible, she had written for an explanation; if she had ev$r wavered 
in her affection for a man whose conduct toward her was inexcusable; 
if she had realized that it was more ethical to ask for one-twentieth 
of her own fortune than to depend upon the charity of others; if it 
had ever crossed her mind that the poor man who sent her to school 
out of his own meager earnings might possibly be in love with her; 
if she had ever considered that it was not altogether right for her 
to go about under an assumed name, or to pose as a single woman 
when she was really a married one; if she had once lifted up her 
veil when she ran across her husband on the streets of New York— 
if she had done any one of these things—the long, painfully suspended 
plot of this story would have been destroyed. That a heroine dis¬ 
playing such a constant lack of sense, or lack, even, of what a modern 
woman would consider simply right feeling , could have had such 
a tremendous appeal, was a strange commentary upon the times. 
Even a woman in a modern love-story “pulp” is expected to display 
more sense than Marian Grey. 

Nor was the heroine of this tale treated critically by the author, 
as an unbalanced character in a modern novel would be. She was an 
unmitigated heroine, a model of womanly conduct. Evidently, women 
in the 1850’s and 1860’s liked their heroines mawkish and innocent 
to the point of stupidity. In these modern days of wars and rumors 
of wars, of discrimination, of industrial conflict, we may sometimes 
doubt the progress of the race. But a reading of a story-paper serial 
is sufficient to restore anyone’s optimism. Certainly, in the last eighty 
years, the progress of one-half of the human race has been revolu¬ 
tionary. 




CHAPTER XXVI 

The Knighthood of fahor 


T HE perfect catch for story-paper sentiment was the poor but 
noble working girl. Here was a chance to combine the ideal 
of womanhood with the ideal of democracy. The campaign 
against the low wages and long hours for women had little to do with 
the organized labor movement. It was in a class by itself, and en¬ 
listed the sympathy of groups thoroughly opposed to organized labor 
—of conservative groups who realized that the greatest threat to 
the older ideal of American womanhood lay in its industrial exploita¬ 
tion. 

From beginning to end, from the time when the Saturday Courier 
quoted Mathew Carey’s appeal to the “flinty bosoms” of the rich, 
to the time when Francis S. Smith, T. De Witt Talmage, and the 
wealthy ladies of New York sponsored the Working Women’s Pro¬ 
tective Association, this theme smacked of patronage. About it clung 
all the sentimentality of the ideal of womanhood. Yet the movement 
was in earnest—quite earnest enough to call hard facts to its aid 
whenever necessary. The Courier in 1835 quoted Mr. Carey’s careful 
statistics of the wages paid for making coarse shirts at eight cents 
apiece. “Women ... in perfect health . . . cannot . . . make more 
than nine shirts a week, working from twelve to fifteen hours a day, 
and possessing considerable expertness.” The Courier was happy to 
call the attention of the public to a Meeting of Tailoresses, Seam¬ 
stresses, Binders, and other women workers of Philadelphia “to take 
into consideration the propriety of demanding an advance in the 
present wages.” 

By the sixties the sewing machine had given a new turn to affairs. 
Wages that had improved during the forties and fifties had gone down 
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again, now that fewer workers were needed. The war gave only a 
temporary lift. The Ledger in 1862 heralded the new machine as 
“giving employment to thousands of industrious women, at fairer 
rates of compensation than have hitherto obtained.” In another year 
it was printing an editorial under the heading “Sewing and Starv- 
ing”: 

We talk of women getting a living by the needle—the truth is they get 
their death by it. . . . The sewing machine, ticking all day long and far 
into the night, is the death-watch that heralds their doom, and the merci¬ 
less taskmasters for whom they toil, are, to all intents and purposes, their 
executioners. 

Thirty cents per day!—that, we are informed, is about the average 
compensation of the sewing girls in this rich and prosperous city. 

In 1867 Fanny Fern dropped both her gushing style and her pen name 
to write a long article signed simply Sara P. Parton, giving facts and 
figures, and asking the support of the public for the “Working 
Women’s Protective Union.” This organization, which ran a place¬ 
ment agency for working girls and provided free legal aid to enable 
them to collect what was due them, received even more vigorous 
support from the proprietors of the New York Weekly. Again the 
sewing girl’s wages were given, and the price of board at the cheapest 
boardinghouse in the city. The two canceled each other out, leaving 
nothing at all for other expenses. 

It is frightful to think of a delicate girl wearing her life away by toiling 
sixteen hours a day in a crowded work-room for a sum barely sufficient 
to supply a fashionable lady with cologne—more frightful still to reflect 
that while she sits with wan and haggard face, 

“Sewing at once with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt,” 

gaunt-famine sits grinning in her home at a heart-crushed, broken-down 
mother, and feeble, white-faced brothers and sisters! 

Then, after all this gorgeous sentiment, after the quotation from Hood 
who had so nicely supplied the story papers with an anthem for their 
working-girl movement, the Weekly got down to rows and rows of 
figures giving the exact piece rates in almost all the lines employing 
women, with the number of pieces that could be made each day. “Is it 
not wonderful,” it asked, “that these toiling ones seldom grow 
weary of well-doing under the thousand discouragements and tempta- 
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tions that beset them ? Is it not wonderful that so few of them fall 
beneath the tempter’s power?” Truly, this movement was right up 
the story papers’ alley. 

By 1871 the noble working girl had definitely “arrived” in story- 
paper world. She became the object of a circulation drive. Her wages 
were now six dollars a week, and though this was still pitifully low, 
considering the postwar inflation, she might occasionally have six 
cents. The result was an announcement in large print under the mast¬ 
head of the New York Weekly: 

Next Week! 

The Greatest Romance of the Age 

. . . We shall commence the publication of a local romance, calculated 
to shake society to its center. It will affect all classes—the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor—because while it is, properly speaking, a 
romance, it is full of the realities of life, and deals with individuals whom 
we see every day around us. It contains, indeed, more truth than fiction, 
for the mind of man has never yet conceived such horrors and atrocities 
as surround the hapless working girls of our cities. This great story is 
entitled 

Bertha, The Sewing Machine Girl, or, 

Death at the Wheel 

It is from the pen of Francis S. Smith, who pronounces it to be incom¬ 
parably the greatest story he has ever written. . . . 

Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl, is not all a romance, as many of the 
merciless cormorants who oppress and swindle our noble working girls 
will learn to their cost. Real characters, under fictitious names, are intro¬ 
duced, and real incidents are jotted down which will send a thrill of 
horror through every sympathising heart, and arouse a degree of indig¬ 
nation, in view of the diabolical conduct of certain inhuman masters who 
take advantage of their wealth and position to oppress and debase their 
helpless employees, such as has never before awakened society from its 
lethargic slumber. 

Mr. Smith’s sources of information have been both extensive and re¬ 
liable; and this great work of his pen cannot fail not only to deeply 
interest the community, but greatly to ameliorate the condition of the 
millions of sewing machine girls and other female operatives throughout 
our broad land. 


After all this, the Weekly got down to the real crux of the matter: 
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Every sewing-machine girl in the United States should not only read 
Bertha Bascomb, the Sewing-Machine Girl, 
but should make it her especial business to see that everybody else reads 
it. The story is designed to benefit the working girl, and therefore every 
working-girl in our broad land should constitute herself an agent for its 
distribution. Everybody will be the better for reading this great story; 
and we confidently look for an addition of at least one hundred thousand 
extra readers to swell our already unprecedented circulation. 

After this story had run for the first two of its many installments, 
the editors announced their gratification: “Its publication has caused 
wide-spread comment on the subject of which it treats, and thou¬ 
sands have been led to sympathize deeply with the down-trodden 
slaves of the needle, who never gave them a thought before.” They 
took the occasion to quote the Reverend T. De Witt Talmage; and 
again, of course, the lines from Hood. 

When the story was done they were happy to announce that a play 
based on the serial was going the rounds of the country. Though in 
later times this play became known as a classic of the tear-jerking 
stage, Bertha actually did very little sobbing and sighing, either in 
the serial or in the play, which closely followed its spirit. When the 
boss’s son made insinuating remarks, Bertha did not shrink from him 
in timid horror. She simply said: 

“Beast! villain! coward! are you so idiotic as to suppose your promises 
would have a feather’s weight with me, even if you were the perfection 
of manly beauty and loaded down with wealth, instead of the vain, empty- 
headed, hollow-hearted disgusting fright that you are? I am a poor 
working-girl, obliged to toil late and early for a mere subsistence, but I 
consider myself as far above you as heaven is above the earth.” 

When the gentleman in question approached too near she said to him, 
said she: “Villain! How dare you contaminate me with your leprous 
touch! ” And when the aforesaid gentleman kissed her by main force, 
then, of course, the shop door opened and Bertha’s betrothed arrived 
just in time to give the boss’s son a good blow of his brawny arm, 
as he very well should. When the boss told the struggling Bertha that 
she was fired, she didn’t drop a single tear, but informed him that' 
she would have left his shop four weeks ago if she hadn’t been behind 
in her rent. True, in the course of a very complicated and hectic plot, 
Bertha did a moderate amount of weeping. But that will be a popular 
heroine’s privilege as long as the grass is green and the sky is blue. 
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Bertha’s real forte was speechmaking, not weeping. The boss paid 
her her wages in full, saying that it was mere charity on his part to 
do so. 

“Charity? [queried Bertha] Yes, it is very charitable. Very. You are 
charitable, Mr. Carson. Look around your factory and gaze into the 
faces of some of the poverty-stricken people in your employ. Contrast 
your ill-gotten gains with the miserable pittance paid those patient will¬ 
ing hands already grown feeble with work that fill your coffers and then 
talk of charity. You do not know the meaning of that sacred word; not 
that we seek it at your hands, thank Heaven. Poor and under-paid as 
many of your working girls are, they inherit some of the old spirit of 
independence that has made our country great. And while they demand 
fair returns for a fair day’s work, they neither ask nor will they accept 
from you what you call charity.” 

Nor did Bertha hesitate to give particular details as to hours and 
wages: she earned from six to eight dollars a week, and her hours 
were ten, eleven, or even twelve a day. 

The popularity of “Bertha” was proved not only by its conversion 
into a play, but still more convincingly, by the prompt efforts at 
imitation in the rival story papers. The serial had hardly come to an 
end in the Weekly when Saturday Night announced: “Only a Sew¬ 
ing Girl! Kate Walsingham, or Life in Bradbury Court, A Romance 
of Philadelphia.” Soon after this came “Bertha the Store Girl! Or 
From Country to City! A Story of the Perils of City Life.” Practically 
every story paper had a crop of Berthas or factory girls in the seven¬ 
ties, the Family Story Paper producing “Maggie, or Spun from the 
Spindles.” Even in the eighties the Fireside Companion emerged with 
“Sadie the Shirt-Maker, or the Iron Shroud of Toil.” 

In the late seventies circulation started moving to the left. The 
hero or heroine became a union member. Not that this involved any 
well thought-out class theory on the part of either reader or story- 
paper proprietor: the age of social consciousness was still in the 
future. People might oppose specific evils, such as high railroad rates 
or the growth of monopolies. But few people, either rich or poor, had 
any social theories about ultimate causes or ultimate remedies. The 
editor of the Ledger, who was not generally naive, could print, with¬ 
out any evidence of alarm for American society, a paragraph entitled : 
“An Extraordinary Movement by European Working-men.” In this 
he referred to 
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a few poor but unknown German workmen in London who . . . formed 
a society which they called the International. The object was to elevate 
poor laboring men to power, and bring monarchs and aristocrats low— 
a strange undertaking truly. Who could have believed that it would ever 
come to anything? Yet the movement thus initiated by those unknown 
laborers has spread to every civilized land, and is now the terror of every 
crowned head and aristocracy in Europe. 

As for the working-class movement in America, it was taking just 
the form that was most suited to story-paper ideals. In the seventies 
of the nineteenth century the two most successful organizations in 
arousing the working classes of the community to better their own 
lot were originally modeled after the older fraternal societies, im¬ 
mersed in secrecy, surrounded with fanfare and sentiment. The spirit 
of fraternalism provided an ideal means by which the plain man 
might work for himself in such organizations as the Knights of Labor 
and the Patrons of Husbandry. The Knights of Labor soon abandoned 
their secrecy—but much of the old spirit was retained even under 
an open and aggressive leadership. It took the genius of Terence 
Powderly, Grand Master Workman of the Holy and Noble Order 
of the Knights of Labor, to reconcile the class war with the florid 
romanticism of nineteenth century America. It was no wonder that 
Powderly was one of the few real persons of the time to find a place 
in the story papers. Rarely did the New York Weekly of the late 
seventies and early eighties have any picture, let alone an actual por¬ 
trait, on its inside pages. It contented itself with a sensationally 
large picture on the front page, and for the rest of the paper it had 
one column of closely packed print following another. So it was in¬ 
deed startling to turn to the editorial page and there find a large 
portrait of Powderly, with a short biography underneath in two col¬ 
umns, the whole blocked off with bold black lines in the manner 
of a display advertisement. 

Powderly fitted into the pattern of his order everything that the 
America of the story papers loved best. Here were the grandiloquence, 
the fraternal loyalty, the ostentatious ethics. Here was the very back¬ 
ground most appropriate for a dime novel of attempted abduction 
and false accusation. Would not the noble Knights come to the rescue 
of father and daughter? And so Mr. Powderly, portrait, biography 
and all, served as excellent advance advertising for a novel by his 
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friend John Erigena Barrett, this novel to begin in the very next 
issue of Street & Smith’s New York Weekly. 

The creation of Mr. Barrett—who was the editor of an outspoken 
reform newspaper and a member of the Pennsylvania legislature— 
did not differ greatly from the usual story-paper tale of a supposedly 
murdered hero, and a chloroformed heroine, with everybody turning 
up alive, happy, and still virgin at the wedding feast. But a word was 
thrown in now and then for the Knights of Labor. 

“We are opposed to strikes [said one of the more heroic knights] when¬ 
ever the trouble can be settled otherwise; but in this case nothing short 
of a strike will bring the superintendent to his senses, as he is opposed 
to arbitration, and will not listen to reason from the men. We’ve been 
patient. We’ve endured a good deal, and we feel the time has come when 
we must make a decent resistance to petty tyranny.” 

The same knight explained very carefully, to a man who proposed 
to act as a strikebreaker, why he was not altogether free to sell his 
labor as he saw fit: 

“I don’t want you to refuse to sell it in a legitimate field. What I want is 
that you refuse to undersell it to a man who has no regard for the just 
rights of labor, and who employs you, not because he wants your services, 
but to use you as an instrument against the great army of breadwinners. 
Join us. Stand with us; and assist us in resisting what is an injustice to 
yourself as well as to us.” 

This was neither sentimentality nor lively fiction. It hardly belonged 
in story-paper world at all; it was an anomaly, like much of “The 
Deserted Wife,” or some of the Street & Smith editorials. The Knights 
of Labor were indeed privileged. 

Yet they proved themselves very adaptable to the needs of story- 
paper world in the rest of Mr. Barrett’s story. When the daughter 
of the master workman of the Order disappeared with the boss’s son, 
the worst was supposed. A special meeting was called and addressed 
by the same knight who had so carefully explained the principles of 
the Order: 

“Brother Knights,” said Tom Wilbur, “I’ve been touched to the heart 
more keenly than ever before by the troubles of our noble Master Work¬ 
man. His case is pitiful. His gray hairs and his tears appeal to us—they 
appeal to humanity on behalf of the child that has been snatched from his 
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bosom by the scape-grace son of a heartless villain. I ask what should be 
done under such circumstances? It is a case in which justice should be 
had, at any cost, and I think in behalf of all that is good and holy, we 
should stand by brother Watkins, in bringing the destroyer of his happi¬ 
ness to time.” 

“Well done, Tom! ” came from several parts of the hall. 

The brawny blacksmith added: "I’m glad to hear that you are of 
one mind on the point. Let there be full justice, and let us teach these 
ruffianly aristocrats, who are not content with squeezing our life-blood on 
low wages, but who also want to invade the sanctity of our homes, and 
sacrifice the purity of our daughters, that there is a God in Israel, and 
that they are not yet beyond the reach of law.” 

After the father of the heroine was put in jail on the charge of mur¬ 
dering her supposed seducer, he suddenly appeared at a Knights of 
Labor meeting. He explained: 

"Brother Knights, no doubt you are surprised to see me here. ... I 
have pledged my honor to a man who is bound to all of us by the golden 
link of brotherhood, that within an hour I shall return to my cell, and I 
mean to keep my word.” 

And when in a few minutes the jail was seen on fire, this brave knight 
risked his life to return to his cell and so prove to his brother knights 
that he had not broken faith. He wanted to make "clear to all the 
world” the honor of their "noble order.” 

The proprietors of Saturday Night evidently found that it went 
too much against the grain to propagandize, even in the most muddled 
fashion, few so powerful a union. But they did not feel that they could 
ignore altogether this popular theme in story-paper world. They 
certainly could not let the New York Weekly entirely steal the show 
and the new subscribers. So, like a modern capitalist, Saturday Night 
invented a union all its own, a sort of company union in story-paper 
world. In a story appearing in 1877, entitled "Lords of Labor! or 
The Struggles of a Young Mechanic, by One of the Craft,” the em¬ 
ployees resented the feudal attitude taken by Burton & Son in their 
company town. To combat this peculiarly reactionary policy, the 
employees formed their own "Workingman’s Protective League.” In 
announcing this story in advance, the proprietors of Saturday Night 
informed their readers: "It details the causes that lead to the mis¬ 
understandings between Capital and Labor and proves conclusively 
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that there should be no antagonism between things so vitally con- 
nected.” 

The Sunny South was unable to pay for thrilling serial stories based 
upon the heroism of the Knights of Labor, but it could run a news 
column especially for them. Strikes and other actions of the Knights 
all over the country were reported side by side with “Southern Society 
Notes.” 

Even the conservative Ledger felt that the Knights of Labor was 
“the Right Kind of a Labor Organization,” and commended its pro¬ 
gram for including “the following objects: arbitration instead of 
strikes, prohibition of child labor in factories; equal pay for equal 
work, whether done by men or women; and no more land grants to 
railroads.” 

Support of the Knights was only one aspect of the story paper’s 
support of the dignity of labor. Democracy was clearly a matter of 
bread-and-butter to these papers whose primary appeal was to the 
million. Though Minnie the Cloakmaker might belong to the Knights 
of Labor, it was clear that most young ladies in America were more 
apt to be concerned solely with the democracy of love. A poor seam¬ 
stress married her employer’s rich cousin, much to the indignation 
of the employer. When servant girls made their appearance in short 
sketches, it was generally to marry the handsome young men in the 
households where they were employed. If Sylvia, a waitress in a 
boardinghouse, was ashamed to perform her job when her young man 
came to visit a male boarder, her sister Lucy, by going ahead with 
her work, succeeded in getting a proposal for herself. Alice took a 
job as an operative in the India Rubber Mills at Harlem. 

It was true her station in life was low and humble; it was one even gen¬ 
erally despised by those of her sex who ply the needle to earn their bread. 
But to her there was no disgrace about it. There was a feeling of inde¬ 
pendence about it pleasant to her American heart. 

What was still more pleasant, Alice married a rich man in the end. 
And why not? 

Though opportunities for poor girls were agreeably limited to rich 
marriages, for the working man they were boundless. The theme was 
by no means confined to the boys’ stories of Horatio Alger. Frederick 
Whittaker, who wrote first for Beadle’s, then for the Ledger, turned 
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out similar stories by the dozens, with such titles as: “Jasper Ray, 
the Journeyman Carpenter, or One Man as Good as Another in Amer¬ 
ica”; and “John Armstrong, Mechanic: or From the Bottom to the 
Top of the Ladder. A story of How a Man can Rise in America.” 

Opportunity in story-paper world was not only a social ideal—it 
was a necessity of the plot. If the characters were chosen from the 
same economic group as that of the readers, these characters had to 
rise in the world before the story could end on a triumphantly happy 
note. The alternative was that chosen frequently by Mrs. Stephens 
or Mrs. Lewis, and occasionally by Mrs. Southworth. This was to 
start off bang with the sole heiress of “one of the wealthiest estates 
in the West of England”; or with one of the two or three ladies of 
England who “was a peeress in her own right.” Then, by a sensational 
catastrophe, this sole heiress or this exceptional peeress could be 
brought right down to the level of the story-paper readers, and dragged 
through many harrowing experiences before she was restored to her 
original wealth and position. All this was very splendid and no doubt 
accounted for the great popularity of those women writers who 
handled the necessary superlatives with facile enthusiasm. Yet Mrs. 
Southworth, in spite of her proven competence in both fields, felt 
happier with her lowly American who became at length a governor, 
or a supreme court judge. She could then point out from time to time 
that such progress and good fortune were possible to everyone in 
our democratic country. This very evidently added an extra relish 
to the story as far as the reader was concerned, since it became a gen¬ 
eral practice in story-paper world. 

If authors could not dispense with opportunity, circulation man¬ 
agers could not dispense with equality. There was no discrimination 
in story-paper world. Hatreds that civil war had bred were obliterated 
almost as rapidly as railway express service was restored to South¬ 
ern news agents. Races and nationalities were represented in story- 
paper fiction in proportion to population. Editorials pleading for 
tolerance of the Jews were not infrequent; and occasionally a 
story bore such a title as “Eleanor, the Jewess of Heidelberg,” in 
deference to the religion of its beautiful heroine. The New York 
Weekly hoped to placate two groups at once when it featured a story 
by “Rose Ashleigh of South Carolina” entitled “The Condemned 
Wife, or The Fatal Secret, A Story of Jew and Gentile.” As the edi¬ 
tors were “pleased to state”: 
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The author has introduced, with her peculiar vividness of portraiture, 
some Hebrew characters that must awaken the mind of the reader to con¬ 
sciousness of a fact not generally recognized in the Gentile mind—that 
to the towering intellect, as well as to the earnest devotion of the Jew, 
the earth owes many of its noblest possessions in all the arts and sciences. 

Foremost among the fine characters presented in this story is one that 
must arouse the deepest interest, for the author, with her usual fine 
tact and discrimination, makes the world-renowned advocate 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN 

appear as counsel for the defense of the heroine, an innocent and beau¬ 
tiful young Gentile, on trial for a heinous felony at the time when Mr. 
Benjamin was the light of the legal firmament in the South before the war. 

With the increasing Irish immigration in the seventies and eighties, 
the story papers went all-out for the Irish vote. Not only did Irish 
detectives become very numerous in the criminal districts of the 
City of New York, not only did Irish immigrants suffer heroically 
through appalling trials, but Ireland’s own freedom became of deep 
concern, especially to the New York Fireside Companion and the 
New York Family Story Paper. The latter found the Irish stories 
of “Owen K. Meredith” ready to the pirate’s hand. In announcing 
these stories the editors stated: 

The agrarian troubles in fair Erin are of so popular a description, affect 
so widely the communities in this country, and are of so romantic a nature 
upon their own soil that ... all the dissensions between landlord and 
tenant bear ... a widespread influence. 

Few men were too downtrodden for the story papers. The dignity 
of the poor man, the inconspicuous man, his personal importance in 
democratic America, was stressed again and again in many clever 
and appealing ways. The importance of learning a good trade and 
the “Education of the Shop,” were favorite editorial themes. “Orion 
the Gold-beater” had acquired such an excellent education in his spare 
time that the millionaire’s ward, in spite of her love for him, was 
a little abashed by his learning. The Knights of Labor all spoke the 
most immaculate English—not only free of profanity or obscenity, 
but quite as grammatical as the authors were capable of making it. 
The readers of modern proletarian literature would find Mr. Bar¬ 
rett’s “brawny blacksmith” entirely unconvincing. Yet other equally 
brawny but not so cultivated blacksmiths who read the New York 
Weekly no doubt puffed up with pride at the impassioned refer- 
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ence to “these ruffianly aristocrats, who . . . want to invade the sanc¬ 
tity of our homes.” And if, to increase the horror of a night of im¬ 
prisonment in a strange room, vulgar things had to be introduced, how 
nice it was to have them referred to as “phlebotomizing marauders.” 
How fine it must have seemed to the struggling copyist who read 
the New York Mercury that here, in this “Representative American 
Literary Paper,” he was receiving “a glorious new intellectual ban¬ 
quet” as well as “a long-established and peerless literary mirror of the 
world.” Sensationalism, no matter how enjoyable, could not bear 
the stigma of being low-class. If it did, no self-respecting citizen of 
the United States would indulge his liking for a cheap story paper. 

This presented the authors of story-paper serials with another 
problem, that of gentility versus variety in style. In the main, variety 
was as cheerfully sacrificed in style as it was in plots and in char¬ 
acters. Yet a few concessions were made to variety. Out of considera¬ 
tion for the Small Boy of America, a Western scout, provided he was 
not the hero of the story, was allowed a colorful lingo. Negro servants 
were apparently not regarded as potential story-paper subscribers, 
and so they were allowed to talk their natural dialect. Newsboys were 
such reliable friends that they, too, could talk any way they pleased. 
Besides, newsboys had yet to grow up, and there was time for reform. 
In the end the hero or heroine sent the newsboy off to school that 
he might become a bookkeeper or a drygoods store manager, speak¬ 
ing the meticulous English appropriate to his new calling. 

Disapproval of slang was a favorite theme for editorial comment. 
The New York Weekly asserted grandiloquently: “Purity of the 
press ... is essential; the mass receives their information and ideas 
of language from the dailies and weeklies; it behooves them, therefore, 
to present pure thoughts and language.” Elsie wrote to the “Boys 
and Girls Department” of the Family Story Paper to know if slang 
was “wicked, or only unladylike?” She pleaded: 

■“Pm sure almost all school-girls use it and some phrases come so pit-a- 
pat to express just what you mean. If it is wicked, of course I will try to 
leave it off; but if it is only unladylike, I don’t pretend to be a young 
lady yet, so what is the use of trying to appear so?” 

To this pathetic appeal the stuffy Family Story Paper showed no 
mercy. “Ladyhood depends not upon years,” wrote the editor, “but 
upon character; it is never too soon to practice refinement.” 
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This dictum, for females especially, was carried so far in the serials* 
that even a pirate’s mistress was not allowed the slightest vulgarity 
of language. In “The Red Revenger” of Ned Buntline she had a most 
elegant manner of speech: 

“Why—why does Rinard tarry so long?” murmured the lady Angelia. 
“Time weighs like a mountain on my heart, while he is abroad; even yoiir 
sweet voice, dear Nina, loses its music, and I would rather hear the moan¬ 
ing of the gale, if it but bore him to my side. And why do I so love him? 
Is it because I am but the very slave of his will? No—O, no! ... His 
smiles are for me alone; I alone can draw the sweet tones from his soul,, 
while all others draw from him notes harsh and discordant. Would that 
he would come!” 

In the story papers the question of style was not a literary ques¬ 
tion at all, but a social one—a question of democracy, of the knight¬ 
hood of labor. The more intellectual magazines might afford col¬ 
loquial language, even slang; but not the story papers. They could 
not insult their readers in that manner. Their readers must be flat¬ 
tered into thinking that they were reading literature. To the farmer 
or his wife it was just fine to have a servant bring her mistress “a 
delicate refection.” It was fine to read of “the annual spring fever 
of lassitude and dejection to which mercurial organizations . . . 
[were] subject.” If the plain man wanted trash, he wanted elevated,, 
elegant trash. 

In this matter of pompous style lies the most conspicuous differ¬ 
ence between popular literature of today and that of story-paper 
days. Popular magazines and newspapers of today use slang and lively 
natural English with the utmost freedom. Even headlines on mat¬ 
ters of international importance are put in slang in the pages of the 
tabloids. There is no longer any need to flatter “the people” with 
pretentious language. Nor do popular magazines today find it neces¬ 
sary to make constant references in their love and adventure stories- 
to the glories of a unique American democracy. This is not because 
America has become less democratic—it is because it has become 
more so. Democracy is no longer self-conscious and aggressive. It 
is taken for granted. But in story-paper days a skilled workman could 
recall the time when he was just part of a despised mob. 

Today, only a rare intellectual, in the privacy of his studio-bed¬ 
living room, thinks of the people beneath him and describes them 
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as the mob. Whether by the Industrial Revolution, whether by a 
law of spiritual progress, the mob has been transfigured. To the 
salesman of big business, the mob has become the market. To the 
Marxist the mob has become the proletariat, unified like the old mob, 
but self-conscious and purposeful. To the sanguine educator, the 
mob has become the informed and enlightened masses. To the politi¬ 
cian the mob has become his constituents. So complete has this trans¬ 
formation been—so identified with the country we belong to—that 
it now seems incredible that a century and a half ago the mob was 
taken for granted. Even a President of the United States could speak 
disrespectfully of the citizenry; and a Secretary of the Treasury could 
refer to the people as a great beast and still keep his job. 

The story papers saw and gauged this great transformation of 
the nineteenth century. They understood that the mob was becom¬ 
ing a market, that it was becoming even a little something of a 
proletariat—at least as opposed to the railroad magnates and Wall 
Street. They understood, too, that the transfigured masses were de¬ 
manding more information and far more entertainment than the 
wretched mob had ever dreamed of possessing. Yet, to the story 
papers, the transfigured mob was not simply market or proletariat 
or even enlightened masses. To the story papers—bless their hearts 
—the mob was signing off, with respect, to the common people. It 
was not so much transfigured as disintegrated altogether. The col¬ 
lective mob had become millions of separate individuals, each striv¬ 
ing for his little piece of self-importance, his little sense of knowing 
something, and above all, his little hour of carefree enjoyment. For 
fifty years the editors and storytellers of the new weeklies never for¬ 
got to appeal to the dignity and the self-esteem of the people they 
entertained. They never forgot, either, that in a democracy every 
man had not only a vote—but six cents. The publishers outdid the 
politicians in appealing to all Americans as equal. They asked for 
the servant’s six cents and the employer’s six cents. They asked for the 
Irish six cents and the Jewish six cents. They were utterly impartial. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Story-lPaper <iAudience 


I IKE the top-selling magazines of today, the story papers ap¬ 
pealed to a very wide group. As late as 1888, Current Litera- 
ture, a magazine for the educated few, spoke of the Ledger 
as read “by thousands of what are called the middle class families 
of the country.” Edward Everett found not only the workers in a 
shoe factory reading the Ledger, but also members of his own social 
circle. At the time of Bonner’s death, a local newspaper of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, stated: “There was hardly a respectable family in the 
United States that did not take the Ledger and read it thoroughly.” 

The authors who wrote for the story papers were definitely under 
the impression that their readers could not be pegged down to any 
narrow class. Mrs. Southworth wrote to Bonner: “I know that I 
number among my readers some professors of colleges, ministers 
of the gospel, and senators on the one hand. School boys and girls 
and little street gamins on the other—and a vast multitude between.” 
She spoke of “grave business men in Hartford who watched for the 
numbers” of her story “Only a Girl’s Heart,” and of the distinguished 
ornithologist Spencer F. Baird, “who was as eager as a child for 
the paper every week.” It was Mrs. Southworth, in all probability, 
who sent to Bonner a letter from Professor Baird, in which he stated 
that he had taken the Ledger for ten years. He added: 

“Ledger day” is an epoch in my family, and notwithstanding the fact 
that I receive over a hundred periodicals a week, the Ledger is the only 
one that would be really missed. . . . My copy, after serving my family, 
is mailed regularly to a correspondent in the Hudson’s Bay service, re¬ 
siding in the most northern abode for white men in America (about lat. 
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69, among the Esquimaux) and comes back in pieces wrapped round 
birds’ eggs and skins. 

Eugene T. Sawyer, who wrote “Nick Carters’’ for the Weekly and 
later for dime-novel publishers, asserted that he had not found the 
reading of low-priced stories confined to the “submerged tenth” by 
any means. He had gone “into bookshops and seen bankers and 
capitalists gravely paying their nickels for the same tales their elevator 
boys read.” 

The Correspondents’ Columns of the story papers contained letters 
from apprentices and farmers, from young ladies and gentlemen 
who toyed with the idea of going on the stage, and from skilled 
mechanics who wanted to know how they could in their spare time 
learn to be surveyors, or engineers, or lawyers. A schoolboy wanted 
to know the answer to a mathematics problem; ancf a small-town 
doctor learned from the Ledger that it was “very ill-bred for anyone 
to call a benevolent female association nicknames.” One housewife 
wrote about a difficulty with her servant; another to know how she 
could support three children when her husband was a drunkard and 
her only paid employment was sewing at home. The Ledger answered 
serious questions from lawyers and bookkeepers, from machinists 
and backwoodsmen, and one from a Bible-belt Tennessean who in 
1859 was already worried about a question of the Higher Criticism. 
The Ledger advised a girl in a boarding school about a difficulty 
with her principal; it also informed a “working lad” that “such books 
as the ‘Complete Letter Writer’ [were] complete rubbish.” Even a 
courtship question frequently came from a young man who identi¬ 
fied himself as having his own business, or as an apprentice or farmer 
or mechanic, or as a clerk who was studying law at night. Few ad¬ 
mitted that they were unskilled laborers without ambitions. 

Whether or not the lowest economic group read the story papers 
must remain in doubt—since in any case they would have had dif¬ 
ficulty in writing letters to a correspondents’ column. The tremendous 
increase in the twentieth century in the total circulation of ephemeral 
reading matter, an increase that can hardly be accounted for on the 
sole basis of population, would alone indicate that the lowest ranks 
were little reached before the days of the tabloids and the confession 
magazines. This widening of the audience made it possible in the 
early twentieth century to serve up the dead story papers in a new 
form. The old stories of Mrs. Southworth and Laura Jean Libbey, 
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of Bertha M. Clay and May Agnes Fleming, appeared in ten-cent 
paper-bound books that reached an entirely new and even larger 
public. In 1924 an executive of Street & Smith told a New York 
Times reporter that their cheap editions of story-paper novels were 
then sold almost entirely in the areas with big foreign populations 
of very low income. The old story-paper audience, middle class and 
American, had turned to something different, if not better. 

The circulation of the story papers was nation-wide. In 1884 Mr. 
Francis S. Smith felt it worth his while to visit California, where 
he was entertained by the San Francisco News Company, a sub¬ 
sidiary of the great monopoly. A single correspondents’ column in 
the Weekly of 1884, with a total of twenty questions that were identi¬ 
fied as to place of origin, contained two from the New York metro¬ 
politan area, eight from widely scattered places in the East, two 
from Wisconsin, one from Comanche, Texas, four from the South, 
one from Indiana, one from Kansas, one from Michigan. This dis¬ 
tribution was by no means exceptional. 

Contrary to the experience of those modern “pulps” that encourage 
confidential correspondence from readers, most of the story-paper 
columns contained far more questions from men than from women. 
A great many factual and business questions of course came from the 
men ; but in a fair sampling of the Ledger columns it was found that 
even questions about difficulties with the other sex came more from 
the men than from the women. 

The largest single age-group reading the story papers was un¬ 
doubtedly “young people.” Most of the correspondents did not give 
their age; but of those who did a majority were in their late teens 
and early twenties. This in itself was hardly conclusive, since love 
and courtship questions coming from young people were of interest 
to both old and young, and would therefore be selected by the editors 
from the large mass of correspondence that they handled. Perhaps 
more conclusive was the fact that from about 1870 on, the announce¬ 
ments of these papers appealed very particularly to young people. 
The Ledger stated that “most of the readers of any paper with a 
very large circulation must, necessarily, be young persons; for the 
great majority of the population, in every country, are the young.” 
This was in the days before the social security agencies had begun 
to worry about people who were living too long. Again the editor 
of the Ledger informed the public that his paper was “particularly 
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devoted to the interests and welfare of the young. A vast number 
of questions about lovers' quarrels, propositions of marriage, plans 
of housekeeping, and the best means of brightening the future of 
youthful married couples are answered in ite columns." This implied 
young adults rather than children. 

All the papers constantly proclaimed that they could be read aloud 
in the family circle and enjoyed by everyone from Grandma to the 
eight-year-old. Certainly this was done in many families. Herbert 
Quick, the novelist, told in his autobiography of his own experience 
with the story papers during his boyhood in rural Iowa. His grand¬ 
mother thought it was a “sin for folks to waste their good time readin’ 
lies." When these papers were read aloud in the family circle 

Grandma used to groan lugubriously . . . but she listened avidly just 
the same, and would be so carried away by the insidious temptation as to 
read them herself, her lips moving as she whispered the words. I ma¬ 
liciously suggested to her at times that these stories were novels and she 
shouldn’t read them. 

“Wal, Herbie," she would protest, “I ain’t really readin’ it. I jes’ want 
to see how the fool thing comes out." * 

As for himself, he was not sure but what the combined weight of the 
Ledgers, New York Weeklies, and Saturday Nights that he read ran 
into a ton. He was certain that he read them by the bale. 

The masses of the people to whom these weeklies appealed were 
not a large unskilled industrial class like the poor ward of a metro¬ 
politan city, or like the other side of the railroad track in a smaller 
city. Even as late as 1890 only 29 per cent of the population of the 
United States was classified as definitely urban. In the forties and 
fifties, the early part of the story-paper period, the urban move¬ 
ment had hardly begun. The masses throughout the period not only 
regarded themselves as middle class, but they were middle class ac¬ 
cording to modern standards. They were farmers and small trades¬ 
people, skilled mechanics and petty clerks. True, there were many 
stories about working girls and factory men in these papers. But 
so were there many stories about cowboys, and these were most 
assuredly not intended for cowboys. Factory life, even more than life 
on the frontier, was still a strange new thing in America. And to those 
who were not immediately its victims it still had the touch of glamour. 

♦From One Man's Life by Herbert Quick, copyright 1925-1953 by Ella Corey 
Quick; used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc. 
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Even today only the relatively prosperous care to read about factories 
and tenements; and only those who wish to escape from the monotony 
of the daily bath and the daily vacuum cleaner are interested in the 
dung heaps of naturalism. 

From the scattered evidence available, it seems fairly certain that 
the story papers catered to the same broad middle-class groups <as 
do the top-selling magazines of today. Even though this cannot be 
conclusively proved, any comparisons between popular reading stand¬ 
ards then and now would presumably lie between the top-selling 
periodicals of the two periods. Throughout the years between 1845 
and 1885, one story paper or another had a good claim to top all other 
periodicals in circulation. Usually three of them could be ranked 
among the highest six. Today, as of March, 1952, the six top-selling 
magazines are the Reader’s Digest, Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s Magazine, and Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post. These do not run overwhelmingly to light fiction, as did 
the story papers. They all contain more material of a serious factual 
nature than did the story papers. Life, a successor of the nineteenth 
century “illustrateds,” is toward the forefront today, instead of lag¬ 
ging behind the fiction papers, as did Harper’s Weekly and Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. The Saturday Evening Post, which 
in the nineteenth century sought popularity by publishing as much 
story-paper fiction as it could get, now deems it best to feature long 
articles on serious subjects written by experts. Many of the serial 
stories published by the Post and by the leading women’s magazines 
are read seriously by highly educated people, not just laughed at by 
such people. Today no well defined line separates the readers of the 
most intellectual monthlies from the readers of the newsstand favor¬ 
ites ; but in the nineteenth century the readers of the Atlantic or the 
Critic looked with indulgent amusement or outright condemnation 
upon the readers of story papers. 

The acceptability of the ads in the pages of modern newsstand 
favorites is sometimes regarded as a sign of retrogression. This is 
to mistake altogether the reason why nineteenth century readers 
preferred unbroken reading matter and why the story papers con¬ 
sidered the absence of advertising a strong selling point. Ads were 
considered an imposition simply because few of the story-paper 
readers had any money with which to buy anything anyway. The 
few ads that were printed were almost entirely of very low-priced 
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articles. The sewing machine, itself a money-saver, formed the one 
conspicuous exception to this rule. Today large masses of people look 
with more than an idle romantic interest at ads of expensive carpets, 
of slipcovers, of frigidaires, washing machines, and elegant bathroom 
washbasins. These things are an essential part of the popularity of 
modern magazines, and they are quite shamelessly bragged about, 
not apologized for. 

Of course no absolute break with the past exists. Take up almost 
any copy of a popular magazine in a recent decade—say, the 1940’s 
—and you will find a short story whose basic theme has a familiar 
ring. Perhaps the beautiful but ill natured girl gets all the attention, 
but in the end the homely sweet-natured girl is led to the altar. The 
good wife who revolts because her husband begrudges her an intel¬ 
lectual occupation in the end converts him to her views and they 
live happily ever after. The old themes are handled in a different 
way—with less stilted conversation, and perhaps even an unexpected 
little quirk to the plot. This is demanded by a more intelligent, less 
easily amused public—but the hopes and fears in the lives of many 
plain men and women have not changed. Still, in spite of these basic 
similarities, there can be no question that a comparison of the best 
selling magazines of today with the best selling story papers of the 
1850-1890 period results in an excellent case for the cause of progress. 

Even if the most fleeting of present-day literature, that of the pulps 
and love-story magazines, is taken as a basis of comparison, the case 
for progress, though a bit shaken, is not altogether destroyed. The 
adventures of the fantastic scientist are frankly fantastic, not sim¬ 
ply implausible like those of the young lady who was always being 
abducted. Modern science fiction has a lightness of touch and a 
humor that would have been totally unintelligible to the vast major¬ 
ity of story-paper readers. As to modern Westerns, the plots must 
have a certain tinge of possibility; and besides, they frequently 
center about some psychological conflict. Modern detective stories 
are puzzles, not just a succession of breathless hair-raising events. 
Sweetness and violence still lie at the base of popular literature, yet 
they are not always paired off in the same story. Violence may be 
completely unemotional. A superscientist may blow up whole galaxies 
with total unconcern. In a pulp detective story violence may be cool 
and calculating, almost intellectual, without a single sympathetic 
female to bewail the tragedy. 
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In all modern stories the naive fortuitous elements of plot con¬ 
struction—the endlessly repeated accidental meetings, the forged 
letters, the swapped babies—elements which our forefathers enjoyed 
for seventy-five years, are now absolutely barred and bolted out. 
When Laura Jean Libbey died in 1924, the New York Times ob¬ 
served that just as woodcuts have yielded to photographs “with a 
finish, like mercerized goods,” so story-paper plots have yielded to 
those that are proffered as “direct from life.” 

Even the modern love-story magazines seem less artificial than the 
tales of Mary Jane Holmes. The light romance writer of today must 
invent a conceivable situation, sometimes involving a real problem. 
The great difference lies in the fact that a sex problem is permissi¬ 
ble. A story may begin with a fully consummated marriage, rather 
than simply end with one. As to illicit sexual relations, they are never 
made to seem desirable—but they do not necessarily make a woman 
into a total villainess entirely beyond the pale of human sympathy. 
In the confession-girl stories the villainess is permitted to tell her 
own story in her own way. This trick makes her, in the depths of 
her repentance, almost a heroine, in spite of a little editorializing 
along the way. Yet the majority of even “pulp” love stories are in¬ 
nocent enough. There is a good deal of getting in and out of bed, 
but it is generally by married couples. This represents a change in 
language and furniture rather than in morals—the story papers pre¬ 
ferred to draw curtains. Today bed curtains have gone out of style. 

In spite of their high moral standards, the story papers could not 
forget that, if they were to entertain, they must give their readers 
a peek at the forbidden. And so they scattered over their pages shud¬ 
dering little paragraphs about the dangers to country boys who were 
too polite to strange women on the streets of New York; or more 
directly moralizing little paragraphs about the wretchedness of the 
prostitute and man’s inhumanity to woman in not observing for him¬ 
self the standard he set up for her. A villain who was licentious 
as well as mercenary was indispensable to the plot of practically every 
story. As long as the approach was negative—or even just evasive— 
the “pure tone” requirements of the paper were considered fully 
complied with. Yet many a twentieth century woman, who prides 
herself on her outspokenness, would hesitate to have her eight-year- 
old read these references, direct and indirect, to lust and prostitution. 
The story papers were always asserting that they were “family” 
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papers, every word of which could be perused by the eight-year-old 
as well as by his father and grandmother. 

The conflict between social ideals and armchair thrills was solved 
in a way which the twentieth century would consider hypocritical 
and unhealthy. Not that the story papers provide the means of mak¬ 
ing a nineteenth century Kinsey Report. But certain it is that in 
many little ways of language and attitude, the twentieth century 
approach is far more refreshing than was that of the nineteenth. We 
do not call a love-story magazine the “True Flag.” We do not have 
entirely innocent girls decoyed' into houses of sin and then rescued 
between the reception room and the chambers. Nor do we have an 
entirely innocent girl eloping with her cousin’s husband and then 
escaping—after a few weeks or so, and before she has lost her in¬ 
nocence, dear girl. 

Yet many ingenuous women, and even a few equally ingenuous 
men, once read these stories in entire good faith. They were thrilled 
at the suggestion of sin—they were relieved when everything turned 
out all right in the end. The sincerity of Mrs. Southworth was not 
open to question, nor was her understanding of her kind. And it was 
she, no less, who wrote the story about the good wife’s innocent cousin. 

On the other side of the picture, it seems clear that much of the ag¬ 
gressive idealism of the story papers has disappeared in their twen¬ 
tieth century counterparts. Social democracy is no longer preached 
in every story. Few magazine publishers speak of labor unions as 
inspired solely by an ideal fraternalism. Labor unions have become 
an ominous reality, not simply an ideal appropriate to escapist litera¬ 
ture. 

A magazine publisher can no longer assume that his audience is 
overwhelmingly Christian. This not only eliminates a source of ideal¬ 
ism, but it eliminates the easy plotting that story-paper authors in¬ 
dulged in. The calm refusal of the nineteenth century audience to 
argue with coincidence made it fairly simple to keep a story keyed 
to a high pitch of excitement. Coincidence is unconvincing even to 
the most unsophisticated modern reader. It was not so unconvincing 
to the nineteenth century reader. Perhaps the earnest belief in Provi¬ 
dence accounted a little for the earlier attitude. Miracles had gone 
out, along with Calvinism. But people were not yet so scientifically 
minded, so matter-of-factly prosaic, as to lose their faith in a Provi¬ 
dence whose watchful care approached the miraculous in its ways. 
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Surely, if an innocent and lovely girl was attacked on the streets of 
New York, it was not too much to expect Providence to send the 
boy from the home town to that very street corner just in time to 
rescue her from the unwanted embrace. In “Orion the Goldbeater,” 
Aunt Rhoda could very well exclaim: “Isn’t it strange? . . . only 
think ’twas her own daughter who came to Julia’s house, and that 
she turned out upon the mercy of a villain. Oh! God’s ways are won¬ 
derful!” 

It would be a mistake to draw too sharp a contrast between the 
popular literature of then and now. Although the best stories of the 
best selling magazines of today are unquestionably superior to any 
that appeared in the story papers, this can hardly be said of the 
worst stories in either the best sellers of today or the pulps. Popular 
publishing, too, is far more diversified than it was in the days when 
a whole family had to be content with a single six-cent sheet. In the 
swirling dust bowl of trash, all the mileposts become indistinct. Yet 
those changes for the better which can be discerned, changes in the 
direction of more realistic and intelligent plotting, of greater sim¬ 
plicity of style, of less remote ideals, can perhaps be accounted for 
by actual changes in the conditions of life. 

—‘’The almost total lack of leisure certainly influenced taste. The 
average workday for wage earners in the year 1860 has been esti¬ 
mated at eleven hours. True, the ten-hour day had been achieved 
in many trades; but the victory was by no means entirely won even 
by the eighties, when pressure was exerted upon state legislatures 
to make the ten-hour day the legal maximum. Store clerks frequently 
worked from seven-thirty in the morning until nine or ten in the 
evening. The farmer still worked through all the daylight hours, in 
spite of an occasional horse-drawn machine to help him. For the 
proverbially overworked housewife, such improvements as the sub¬ 
stitution of a coal range for an open hearth did not constitute a 
revolution. At the end of the day both man and wife wanted reading 
that was effortless. They were not interested in psychological conflict. 

In the nineteenth century psychology was the privilege of only the 
higher literature. Today even the pulps go in for psychology. Does 
this change mean, then, that the taste of the less educated reader has 
improved ? Or does it mean that, with the growth of leisure for the 
working classes, more people have more time to worry about them¬ 
selves? Unfortunately, there is no slide rule of judgment by which 
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the historian can decide these questions. Perhaps a little psychologi¬ 
cal conflict, which, after all, has its interesting side, is not too great 
a price to pay for progress along man^ tangible lines. Intangible con¬ 
flicts have their fascination—if they did not we would no doubt re¬ 
solve them faster. 

Closely bound up with the absence of leisure was the scarcity of 
light amusement. Historians have frequently commented on the lack 
of outdoor sports in the middle of the century. Cities had few parks 
and playgrounds. Most publicly provided amusements were looked 
on askance, or had an openly x disreputable character. The Ledger 
and its rivals had to take the place now occupied by the movie, the 
automobile drive, the baseball game. The imagination must always 
go to extremes to make up for the deficiencies of actuality. The man 
who never actually left his home except to go to work, and the woman 
who never left it except to go to church or to call on her ailing neigh¬ 
bor, demanded that their fiction take them to the palaces of Persia 
or to the secret passageways of the Kremlin. 

People had little money for recreation or for books that might cul¬ 
tivate a higher taste. In the New York City of the sixties, only about 
1 per cent of the population had family incomes that were equivalent 
to $2,000 in 1929. The basic needs took up just about the entire 
income. Nor were books generally available through free public li¬ 
braries. Herbert Quick, desperate for reading, picked up whatever 
he could find in his neighborhood. He never read a dime novel be¬ 
cause he never had a dime. He had to fall back on such items as a 
spiritualist paper and “A System for Double Entry Bookkeeping.” 
On the whole, people had very little standard of comparison. They 
could not be so particular about the technique of the novel, or its 
convincing quality, as they are today. 

Nor did they have the education necessary for such comparisons. 
Today many people of the middle classes have gone to college. In 
story-paper days few of them had gone beyond the common schools. 
Even the teachers in the elementary grades were frequently just 
graduates of these schools. By 1860, according to a generous census 
estimate, only 321 public high schools existed in the entire country. 
The more numerous private academies reached only one out of seventy 
of the white population. 

Women were especially limited. The boys in the family too often 
received all the money available for education. Then, too, it was one 
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thing to work eleven hours a day in a more or less social occupation, 
another to work eleven hours or longer at home, with the children 
and menfolk away. To the middle-class woman of today, the faults 
of “The Hidden Hand” seem obvious enough. It was a different mat¬ 
ter to the middle-class woman of the mid-nineteenth century, with 
the confined life that was forced upon her by the law, by society 
and its conventions, sometimes by the personal tyranny of her hus¬ 
band, and always by the hard poverty of the times, exacting its 
relentless round of heavy household jobs. Think of the world of 
wonder and delight that burst in upon her with Capitola, mischie¬ 
vous, adventurous Capitola, who was found dressed in boys’ clothes 
and talking a language that was never heard on land or sea but 
sounded wonderfully tough. Here was a woman, a simple, lovely, 
virtuous American woman, who rode out on horseback alone in strange 
woods, who knocked upon the doors of strangers’ houses and de¬ 
manded protection from the storm, who covertly borrowed loaded 
pistols, who not only disobeyed a male guardian but held a threat 
over his head, who tricked thieves and captured murderers, who boldly 
walked into compromising situations and extricated herself without 
tarnish. The weary housewife did not worry about the realism of 
such a story. She asked only that it carry her away. 
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I T was easy enough to jibe at the story-paper writers and their 
ingenuous readers: this was the treatment they generally re¬ 
ceived from the more sophisticated magazines and newspapers 
of their time. In 1842, when the Sunday Mercury was still a jaunty 
sheet, it spoke of Joseph Ingraham as a “romance writer merely— 
trash, trash, trash! ” Some sixty years later the Journalist considered 
it sufficient to say of Laura Jean Libbey that she took “the bun, 
and in fact, the whole bakery, for notoriety and inanity.” Ingraham, 
more than any other writer, opened the story-paper age. Laura Jean 
Libbey bridged the gap between the story papers and modern popu¬ 
lar journalism. They were both harmless. They were both ridiculous. 
The very fact that story-paper writers in general could be ridiculed 
testified to their harmlessness. There is nothing laughable about the 
really objectionable newsstand trash—the sheets which specialize in 
the morbid, the pornographic, the sadistic. 

For the most part, the more distinguished magazines of the nine¬ 
teenth century ignored the existence of popular literature. Even 
stories that appeared in book form as “best sellers” were never re¬ 
viewed and rarely even noticed. The Atlantic’s reviewer covered Mrs. 
South worth once for all when he remarked: “ ‘The Fatal Marriage’ 
is one of forty-three novels by this writer, every one of which is a 
separate astonishment.” Only once, in 1879, did a writer in the At¬ 
lantic observe of the story-paper literature: 

It is an enormous field of mental activity, the greatest literary move¬ 
ment, in bulk, of the age, and worthy of very serious consideration for 
itself. Disdained as it may be by the highly cultivated for its character, 
the phenomenon of its existence cannot be overlooked. 
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The dignified English magazines, more secure in their own posi¬ 
tion, gave some attention to the story papers even from their earliest 
days. The magazines assumed that, because their circulations were 
large, such papers as the London Journal, Cassell’s Illustrated Family 
Paper, and the pirating Family Herald necessarily wielded “a very 
considerable power.” Just what this power or influence was, they were 
generally at a loss to say. The same assumption of great influence 
was made by the novelist W. H. Bishop when he wrote the 1879 
article for the Atlantic. But did this necessarily follow ? A book is fre¬ 
quently, if not generally, popular because it expresses ideas or feelings 
already generally held, or because it is of so ephemeral a character 
that it need not trouble the reader’s thoughts at all. A book falling 
in either category can hardly be said to have “influence,” however 
high it may be on the best seller list. The Portland Oregonian, under 
the editorship of the distinguished Harvey W. Scott, perhaps struck 
the correct note when it asserted that “Mrs. Southworth, with more 
than half a hundred [novels] to her credit, made no impress upon 
events—little perhaps upon individual character. The worth of her 
work [was] to be found in the diversion of idle hours.” 

When the story papers were taken seriously, it was generally from 
a moral point of view. Bennett of the Herald and Jennings of the 
Times, unable to praise the publication of their friend Mr. Bonner 
on literary grounds, fell back upon its excellent moral tone. At the 
same time they cast aspersions upon the moral tone of Mr. Bonner’s 
“trashy” competitors. A less partial modern reader can scarcely tell 
one of these papers from another. Later articles in the Times, such 
as one on Harlan P. Halsey and another on the Family Story Paper’s 
Hanshew, tended to regard them all as “harmless.” 

The dime novels were singled out for moral attack. This was be¬ 
cause they were read largely by boys, just as the comic books, read 
so largely by youngsters, are of greater public concern today than 
the pulps or the love-story “slicks.” Actually, many of the dime novels 
appeared first in the story papers; yet these were supposedly for 
adults. Now no one really felt that a grown man, reading a story 
about the glories of Indian warfare, would give up his drygoods store, 
buy a broad-brimmed hat, and remove himself to the Great Plains; 
but young boys did occasionally run away from school, and it was 
easier to attribute this to dime-novel reading than to a faulty peda¬ 
gogy or a bad diet. The New York Tribune was among those that 
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launched an attack on dime novels as leading boys astray; and a 
member of the New York Assembly actually went so far as to intro¬ 
duce a bill to prohibit the sale “to any minor under sixteen years of 
age [of] any dime novel or book of fiction, without first obtaining 
the written consent of the parent or guardian of such a minor.” 

This question of the effect of stories of violence upon actual con¬ 
duct is still being discussed today. A recent survey by the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee showed that the majority of the 
experts questioned doubted any direct connection between the “com¬ 
ics” and juvenile delinquency. A recent summary and evaluation of 
sociological research on the subject of “escapistic” mass literature 
concluded that the imitation of crime stories “is far more feared 
than observed.” 

The extreme form of moral attack gave to the story papers a 
splendid chance to defend themselves. A purely literary attack would 
have left them helpless. But against the moral attack the publicity 
agent rose armed to the teeth. Never, he asserted, did virtue go un¬ 
rewarded in his story paper, or villainy unpunished. Now as to those 
other story papers, those blood-and-thunder papers, those papers 
where a boy achieved a fortune through luck rather than through 
hard work, those he could scarcely vouch for. But in his paper, there 
was “nothing of the flashy, or the horrid, or the senseless and dis¬ 
gusting blood and thunder, in which some writers delight to revel.” 
Such an assertion might soon be followed by a story proudly an¬ 
nounced as dealing with “a Tory gang that . . . took its name from 
the manner in which the victims that fell by the bloody hands of 
its members were marked—every person slain by them having a 
triangular scalp cut from his head and pinned upon his bosom.” The 
firm of Beadle & Adams were such persuasive and aggressive experts 
in the publicity game that they persuaded a Boston Transcript re¬ 
porter to give their dime novels a favorable write-up while disparag¬ 
ing the story papers, which he had obviously never read, as “highly 
spiced,” and “unfit for decent people” to read. 

The story papers were not always on the defensive, either against 
the better magazines or against each other. Occasionally they took 
the offensive—again, of course, strictly on the moral issue. In 1869 
they had a chance to call the Atlantic Monthly sensational—a chance 
which they were careful not to miss. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
had seen fit to write an article on the incestuous relationship between 
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Byron and his sister. The Ledger, with reserved dignity, quoted the 
New York Times: 

“We cannot but deplore the publication of a narrative such as that which 
Mrs. Stowe has thought proper to lay before the world. It sets no ques¬ 
tion at rest, and consequently it will not even satisfy the morbid curi¬ 
osity of those persons who are more interested in the scandals of Lord 
Byron’s life than in his works.” 

Emerson Bennett, then writing “exclusively” for the New York 
Weekly, saw the chance of his lifetime and produced an article en¬ 
titled “The Stowe-Byron Scandal.” 

It is infamously sensational [he wrote], and whether true or false it 
should never have seen the light. How it obtained its formidable position 
in a magazine supposed to be patronized by some of the most refined and 
cultivated minds of the age, can only reasonably be accounted for on 
the plane of the almighty dollar. 

The pot which thus called the kettle black did not explain the reason 
for writing those stories about lovely heiresses who were dragged by 
the hair through the hallways of insane asylums. 

More serious than the moral charge against these papers was the 
charge that their availability diminished the market for good litera¬ 
ture. Hawthorne revealed his bitterness on this point when, in 1885, 

he wrote to Ticknor: “America is now wholly given over to a d-d 

mob of scribbling women, and I should have no chance of success 
while the public is occupied with their trash—and should be ashamed 
of myself if I did succeed.” * 

It might well be argued that the Ledger and its rivals created a 
new reading public rather than cut into an old one. Today it seems 
fairly clear that, in the field of journalism, the tabloids have not 
reduced the circulation of the better metropolitan newspapers but 
rather have enlarged the newspaper reading public. The function of 
the popular weeklies in their day, and in the field of fiction, seems 
to have been similar. No doubt most adults who read these papers 
never read anything else. But it does not follow that they would 
have read Hawthorne if Mrs. Southworth had not been available to 
them. W. H. Bishop wrote in the Atlantic: 


* From Hawthorne and His Publisher by Caroline Ticknor, copyright by Caroline 
Ticknor; used by special permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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The taste for reading, however perverted, is connected with some¬ 
thing noble, with an interest in things outside of the small domain of 
self, with a praiseworthy curiosity about the great planet we inhabit. 
One is almost ready to say that, rather than not have it at all, it had 
better be nourished on no better food than story papers. 

Walt Whitman, in an article on the “Sensation Stories” of the Ledger 
and other weekly papers, asserted that a large portion of their readers 
“might do worse if debarred from the enjoyment of their favorite 
mental pabulum ” The British Quarterly Review, writing in 1855 of 
those London sheets which differed so little from the American ones, 
commented: 

The reading of trashy fiction is a better form of excitement than dram- 
drinking, and much else that it takes the place of, or helps to reduce the 
amount. It also prepares for something higher. The Messrs. Chambers 
and others find that the lower periodicals, so far from interfering with 
the sale of theirs, create fresh readers for them, by breaking ground 
that would not otherwise be touched. The taste for reading once com¬ 
municated to a new class of the community, that class is open to the 
encroachments of a superior popular literature. 

When, in 1879, a conference of librarians at Boston tried to esti¬ 
mate the effect of sensational novel reading they disagreed much 
as a similar group today would disagree about comics and pulps. 
S. S. Green, a leader in the public library movement, took middle 
ground: 

They are poor books. Poor as they are, however, they have a work to do 
in the world. Many persons need them. . . . There are many unedu¬ 
cated boys who need sensational stories. There are many unintellectual 
men and women who need sensational novels. Intellectual men like this 
kind of reading when they are tired and sick. . . . 

Such exciting stories ! . . do good in two ways. They keep men and 
women and boys from worse reading. . . . They give young people a 
taste for reading. It is certainly better for certain classes of persons to 
read exciting stories than to be doing what they would be doing if not 
reading. 

And then Mr. Green confessed: “I remember that the tone of my 
system was at one time so low that it was pleasant for me to find an 
occupation in reading the parts of the ‘Gunmaker of Moscow’ by 
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Sylvanus Cobb Jr., as they appeared in successive numbers of the 
New York Ledger ” 

In later years Charles Warren Stoddard, poet and college pro¬ 
fessor, looked back with unrepentant nostalgia upon his Ledger-read¬ 
ing days. He spoke affectionately of Emerson Bennett and of Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. He even felt that they might be favorably compared ^vith 
the “historical homeopathists” of the early twentieth century. Yet 
his interest in them was as nothing compared with his love for the 
creator of Capitola. “Of all the contributors to the Ledger . . he 
wrote, “there was one who was queen of my heart. . . . Western 
New York in the late fifties would have been to me a dreary waste 
but for the witchery of a certain pen and the trust I reposed in the 
magic hand that wielded it. . . . The weekly installments of these 
stories was all that made my tiresome school-days endurable.” 

Herbert Quick recalled in his One Man’s Life the tremendous influ¬ 
ence of the story weeklies on the America of his childhood days. He 
said that in his own case he was “saturated with the conceptions and 
ideals and scenes of this world of hectic, strained and meretricious 
fancy.” In the face of this statement he asserted that the story papers 
had been an excellent thing for him. 

This literature gave me a vocabulary and a command of language. Liv¬ 
ing in a society and on a plane where people talked dialect even when they 
knew better, because to “talk proper” was a badge of “feeling stylish,” 
it was an excellent thing for me to converse habitually day after day and 
night after night with the young people of elegant conversation in Bertha 
M. Clay or Mrs. Southworth. ... I was given a more complex intel¬ 
lectual life. As I hauled manure or picked bugs from the potatoes, I was 
—false to Martha Criffen—in my subliminal consciousness wooing some 
fair maid in her father’s sunken garden or exhorting my followers to fol¬ 
low me to victory or death. As I picked the stubs of the burned prairie 
from my bare feet, I stanched the wounds of Indian arrows or repelled 
boarders from the sinking frigate.* 

Modern sociologists find it quite as difficult to evaluate the effects 
of what they term “mass media” as did the unscientific critics of 
the nineteenth century. Paul Lazarsfeld speaks of the “tantalized 
fascination” which-surrounds all such efforts, and admits that “we 

* From One Man’s Life by Herbert Quick, copyright 1925-1953 by Ella Corey 
Quick; used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc. 
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do not know what reading does to people.” Joseph Klapper, in a 
summary of the research on the subject, concludes that “mass media 
in general cater to existing standards of taste” and that “the most 
likely effect of mass media upon public taste thus seems to be to 
render the taste static.” This is reducing “influence” almost to the 
zero point. 

The greatest controversy among sociologists, as well as among 
literary critics with a severe social conscience, seems to center about 
the desirability of “escape.” “Escape” was frankly and unabashingly 
provided by the story papers to the simple masses of America. They 
were the first to provide it cheaply and in quantity. Their little influ¬ 
ence, for good or for bad, depends upon the desirability or the objec¬ 
tionableness of such “escape.” It cannot be said that the story papers 
might have provided it in a better form, because the readers them¬ 
selves were the judges of what constituted “escape” for them. They 
had always been given a wide degree of choice at the newsstands; 
and had they preferred such magazines as the Atlantic, Robert Bon¬ 
ner and Francis S. Smith would have been driven into another line 
of business. Escape can be provided by great literature as well as 
by the trashy. But great literature is never produced by the ton, and 
it rarely satisfies the million. The literary deficiencies of the story 
papers are too obvious for discussion. If escape is a charge against 
the story papers, it is a social charge, not a literary one. And those 
who prefer such a charge seem at times to be as deathly moralizing 
as the preachers of the early nineteenth century who felt that novel 
reading of all types was a sinful dissipation. Nor is this the only time 
that the two determinists—Marx and Calvin—have been found in 
the same bed. 

In all forms of escape, in its very necessity, lies a certain pathos. 
Popular fiction has been called light. In the story papers it was sel¬ 
dom light. It was neither humorous nor carefree. Its touch was heavy. 
Its aim was not so much to amuse as merely to distract; and the 
surest way to distract is to create artificially a heavy, clinging emo¬ 
tionalism that is not only easy taken on but hard to shake off. In 
this clinging quality lies the possibility of real harm. A sensitive 
young girl might be distracted from her homework by the unrealities 
of her reading. A housewife might go absent-mindedly about her 
cleaning the next day. What such people need in their bored sim¬ 
plicity is a stimulus. What they get is a drug, which in the end only 
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wearies them the more. Yet hard-working simple men and women 
will always seize the easiest form of distraction; and no doubt, too, 
in the burdens of the day they more easily forget what they have 
read than do the leisured people who naturally choose a different 
form of entertainment. 

When social judgment is passed upon the story papers there is little 
call for the crack of the disciplinarian’s whip. Indulgence and human 
understanding are required. To millions of poor, hard-working, mo¬ 
notony-ridden lives, the story papers were a wide new world of high 
adventure and lovely sentiment, of mysterious danger, of wonderful 
escape. They were not only the popular magazines of nineteenth 
century America, they were its Hollywood and its radio. The authors 
were not literary men—they were professional entertainers. Like 
Hollywood, much that they supplied did little good. How much harm 
may be done by an artificial but diverting emotionalism is a ques¬ 
tion that will be argued among sociologists to the end of time. 

Some of this story-paper literature was veiled vulgarity; some of 
it was harmless sentiment; some of it, perhaps, was a sign of vague 
unrest and social curiosity. All of it was exciting—each and every 
chapter loaded with suspense—demanding not the slightest conscious 
effort on the part of the reader. And this, of course, was the main 
reason why he read it, and the reason, too, why he was probably 
little harmed by it. A man forgot it when he stepped into his office 
or his shop; a woman forgot it when she started getting the children 
off to school; a child forgot it when he ran outdoors. The story papers 
were unoffended by this careless treatment. They went right on pro¬ 
viding cheap, accessible entertainment for the people, a thousand and 
one thrills for the Victorian millions. 
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